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FOREWORD 


THE PARTICIPATION of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada in the establishment or development of Asso- 
ciations in other countries has been a significant contribution to the 
strengthening of this world-wide Movement. A vast amount of source ma- 
terial has been accumulated in the archives of the International Committee. 
Murray G. Ross gives a few pages to it in his The Y.M.C.A. in Canada. 
Dr. C. Howard Hopkins in his History of the Y.M.C.A. in North America 
(1951) gave the reading public the most comprehensive record up to that 
time. But the mass of available data that could not be included within the 
necessary limits of that excellent account made clearly apparent the need 
of a more definitive history of this important and unique episode in the 
progress of Christianity. 

Moreover, at the end of their first century the North American YMCAs 
were entering upon a new epoch in their “world service.” From a task 
well-nigh completed in the Orient they were turning their attention to 
Africa and other new areas. The time had come when the Movement re- 
quired a well organized and available record of its past experience, of its 
successes and its failures, for its guidance in its extension work. 

The men whose recollections covered the whole of this experience were 
rapidly passing from the terrestrial scene. However, there were at the 
beginning of the preparation of this present volume a number still living 
who had been active participants in the early years of the foreign service, 
and whose memories and personal files would be invaluable sources of 
factual data. 

The Committee on Historical Resources of the National Board of 
YMCAs in the United States became convinced as soon as Dr. Hopkins’ 
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History was published that no time should be lost in preparing an adequate 
history of the co-operation of the North American YMCAs with the Asso- 
ciations in other lands. Only the most competent historian available should 
be considered. 

Agreement was quickly reached to approach Dr. Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette, Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History of Yale University 
faculty, author of A History of the Expansion of Christianity (7 vols.) 
and of many volumes on Oriental history. Fortunately it was found that 
Dr. Latourette’s interest was such that he was willing to undertake the 
project, and with very considerable enthusiasm. But his prior commitments 
were such that he could not begin the writing until the summer of 1953 
and his time devoted to this book had to be confined to summer vacations 
of that and three following years. However, his general knowledge of the 
subject enabled him to outline the necessary research and to give it appro- 
priate supervision. 

In the commission to Dr. Latourette it was stated: 


“The author is expected to write the story in the setting (a) of the 
world in which World Service has operated, (b) of the world-wide 
Protestant missionary enterprise, and (c) of its relations to the various 
national movements which it has assisted and to the World Alliance 
of YMCAs. i 

“The History is to be written with as much objectivity as the author 
can command, approaching his task with a constructive attitude. He 
is to be given a free hand and to accept full responsibility for his 
appraisal and evaluation of the principles, procedures and achieve- 
ments of the World Service in the light of what is happening today in 
the regions where it has been carried on.” 


It was further mutually understood that this was to be a record of the 
policies and services of the North American YMCAs in assisting YMCAs 
in other countries and not a history of the other national Movements, 
beyond what would be necessary in describing the relations of the North 
American Associations with them and in the appraisal of the results of 
those relations. 

The history has been written under the auspices and general supervision 
of the Committee on Historical Resources. This Committee studied and 
approved the outline and the procedures proposed by the author, also the 
employment of Mrs. Helen Sweet as research assistant. Members of the 
Committee and others approved by the Committee have read the first and 
final drafts of the manuscript and have offered suggestions and criticisms, 
all of which the author has considered. But the final judgment has been his. 

The International Committee gave unrestricted access to the files and 
records under its control and provided assistance in many other ways. 
Special appreciation is due Paul B. Anderson, associate executive secretary 
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of the International Committee, who served as liaison officer and as admin- 
istrative secretary of the project. 

Our Committee considers this book to be of great importance in the 
field of Association history. It has been no small task for the author to 
encompass sixty-five years of work of some seven hundred men in two 
score countries within the restricted confines of these pages. To do so has 
required a grasp of both whole and particular, of the Association’s broad 
objective and of the peculiar task assumed by the International Committee. 
Dr. Latourette has done this and more, for he has related YMCA World 
Service to the broad sweep of the Christian enterprise in a world of rapid 
change. For this reason this book will be read with particular attention by 
all who believe that the Young Men’s Christian Association has a significant 
role to play in the future, as it has in the past. 


COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL RESOURCES 
S. Wirt Wiley, Chairman 


Eugene E. Barnett Owen E. Pence 
Ernest M. Best Gren O. Pierrel 
Thomas W. Graham Clarence P. Shedd 
Ke Hall Frank V. Slack 

W. Haines Kent William B. Whiteside 


Clifford Carey, Secretary 
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BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION 


pis Is A challenging and yet impossible task. 

It is challenging. It is the summons to tell the story of an enterprise 
which embraces the majority of the earth’s inhabitants. If it were to fulfill 
its purpose it would be an account of how a mere handful of men, never 
in any one year in time of peace numbering as many as three hundred, 
sought by means, some of them novel, to join with their fellows in other 
nations in changing the lives of millions of youth and molding the future 
of nations. It is a chapter, and by no means an unimportant one, in the 
amazing record of a faith that began in a life which to the eye of the casual 
observer appeared to end in frustration and ignominy, but which has 
spread more widely and had a more profound effect than any other in 
all history. 

The task is impossible. That is partly because it must be compressed 
within the limits of one volume of medium size. By the very limitations 
of space, most of the men who have contributed to the story can be only 
mentioned and that in a bare catalogue of names. Even could the narrative 
be extended to many volumes, much of major importance would escape us. 
That is because we are dealing with effects on thousands of individual 
lives, most of which have passed without leaving records that are the raw 
material to which the historian is confined. It is also because the sources 
of movements that affect nations are often multiple, and one is seldom 
easily disentangled from the others in such fashion as enables the observer 
adequately to appraise it. 

Impossible though it is, we must embark upon the task, for it is of first- 
class importance. Its very impossibility arises in large part from its sig- 
nificance. It is the attempt to record the share of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States and Canada in the world-wide 
extension of the Movement of which they have been and are a part. The 
Young Men’s Christian Associations constitute one of the most remark- 
able expressions of the amazing vitality of Christianity in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. They began in England shortly before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Within a hundred years they were represented in 
all the continents. Here is a major feature of that expansion of Christianity 
which in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries gave the faith a global 
spread. 

In several ways, as we are to see, the multiplication of Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations was marked by unique features. Although by con- 
scious intent closely related to the missions of the churches, by deliberate 
purpose the Associations did not duplicate their programs. 

The present volume makes no effort to compass the entire record. It 
deals only with the share of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
the United States and Canada. It does not do more than hint at the part 
played by the brother Movements in other lands or by the World’s Alliance 
and the World’s Committee of the Alliance. That is not from the desire to 
exalt the place of the YMCAs of these two countries. The author is vividly 
aware that in the world-wide extension, the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of many lands have participated. Where the YMCAs of Canada 
and the United States have assisted, again and again the initiative has come 
from others. Achievement has been primarily dependent upon men in the 
countries in which the Associations have sprung up. Yet to tell the story 
of the many national Movements is beyond the scope of this volume. That 
can be done adequately only by citizens of these lands. Although attention 
will be focused on the contributions of the YMCAs of the United States 
and Canada, back of the narrative is always an awareness that only one 
facet of the story is being recorded. Other national Movements have par- 
ticipated. Moreover, it is of the genius of the YMCA that in any country 
the accomplishments would have been impossible had the enterprise not 
called forth support and leadership in the land itself. Upon that support 
and leadership the continuation and development of each national Move- 
ment ultimately depended. 

In the following pages the chief concern is what was formally called 
Foreign Work, and latterly has been designated World Service. Only in- 
cidental attention is paid to the part of the YMCAs of the United States 
and Canada in the Student Christian Movements, the World’s Alliance, 
and the service to participants and sufferers in World Wars I and II. That 
is from limitations of space and because these stories have been told else- 
where.’ Here we are concerned chiefly with the dreams, labors, and fruit- 
age of the secretaries sent out and supported by the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada in connection with indigenous Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in other lands. 

The main outline of our study is determined by the governing purpose. 
First is a chapter sketching the setting in the world in which the YMCAs 
operated. Next is a chapter which surveys rapidly the history of the 
YMCAs, especially in the United States and Canada. It seeks to point 
out the main emphases in program, for these could not but be reflected 
in the extension of the activities of the Associations outside the borders 
of their countries. Then comes a chapter on the beginnings of the Foreign 
Work. It is followed by a comprehensive, summary account of the chief 
developments, including those in the program of the Associations in their 
work abroad, in emphases in that work, and in the methods by which 
that work was supported. 
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In a sense these chapters are introductory. The main body of the book 
is a series of chapters telling the story country by country. In general their 
order is that of the time of the coming to them of the representative of the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada. From this, as a quick glance 
at the table of contents will show, there are exceptions, partly because in 
some places regions rather than countries have been determinative. There 
is then a chapter on the features that have been found in the programs in 
most of the countries, and a chapter on features peculiar to one or two 
countries. A final chapter attempts an appraisal of the entire enterprise. 
The volume concludes with a bibliography; a list of all who have served 
as foreign secretaries, with the countries and dates of their service; and 
an index. 

The sources from which our narrative is drawn are unusually rich. In- 
deed, the author has been embarrassed by their dimensions. They are 
composed of periodicals, of memoirs of some of the secretaries, published 
and unpublished, of summaries in Year Books, of the reports of official 
visitors, of surveys, of the minutes of the International Committee and 
other responsible bodies, of records of conferences, and of very extensive 
files of correspondence and reports. He who would make his way through 
them in any comprehensive fashion might well be appalled by their mag- 
nitude. 

No history is told without a bias, The historian who declares himself 
to be writing without presuppositions is either self-deceived or is attempt- 
ing to conceal his convictions, The present book is no exception. It has 
been undertaken by the Committee on Historical Resources of the National 
Board on behalf of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada, and 
has been supervised and financed by the International Committee of 
the National Councils of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada. 
From his boyhood the author has been in touch with the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. Next to his family and his church he owes to 
contacts with them in student days his commitment to the Christian mis- 
sionary enterprise. For many years he has been a member of the Inter- 
national Committee. However, the author has sought to view the enterprise 
whose history he is relating with as much emotional detachment as he can 
command. He has striven to achieve what might be described, if that is 
not a contradiction in terms, as sympathetic objectivity. Theologically he 
is conservative and is in the stream of the evangelism and evangelicalism 
out of which came the YMCA. 

The author is deeply indebted to many who assisted him with memo- 
randa, reminiscences, and other sources, and who read all or portions of 
the manuscript before its final revision. To name them all would prolong 
this introduction beyond any reasonable proportions. Many of the atti- 
tudes and interpretations in the succeeding pages reflect their comments. 
He wishes, however, to record his very great debt to the Committee on 
Historical Resources and particularly to its chairman, Mr. S. Wirt Wiley; 
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to Dr. Paul B. Anderson, who from the outset gave generously of his time; 
to Mr. Frank V. Slack, whose judicious condensations of the records, 
made before the author undertook the assignment, have been of incal- 
culable value; to Dr. E. T. Colton, who gave many weeks to compiling 
material on the record of the home organization and on Russia, and who 
read and commented on the entire manuscript; to Dr. D. A. Davis, whose 
familiarity with the European scene was intimate; to Dr. C. Howard 
Hopkins, whose History of the Y.M.C.A. in North America and whose 
notes taken in preparation for that volume have been a mine of informa- 
tion; and to the staff of the library of the National Council. The labor has 
been facilitated by the matchless resources of that library, officially the 
YMCA Historical Library, begun years ago by Jacob Titus Bowne and 
continued by his successors. The author is especially under obligation to 
Helen F. (Mrs. Lennig) Sweet for her months of expert labor in going 
through the mountains of correspondence and other papers which are the 
basic sources for this book and selecting from them the more significant 
items, in themselves voluminous, and for her unfailingly wise comments 
and suggestions. Her name might well appear as the joint author. 


NOTE 


1. As in Clarence P. Shedd, Two Centuries of Student Christian Movements 
(New York: Association Press, 1934); Ruth Rouse, The World’s Student 
Christian Federation: A History of the First Thirty Years (London: S.C.M. 
Press, 1948); Clarence P. Shedd and others, History of the World’s Alliance 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations (London: S.P.C.K., 1955); and 
Service with Fighting Men (New York: Association Press, 2 vols., 1922). 
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THE WORLD SETTING OF THE YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


\ Ñ ] HAT WAS THE WORLD in which the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions were immersed and in which they served? 

It was a world in revolution. The revolution affected all phases of the 
life of mankind. It began in so-called Christendom at least as early as 
the fourteenth century and eventually engulfed every nation and people. 
During the nineteenth century it was furthered by the political and eco- 
nomic domination of most of the globe by western European peoples. In 
the nineteenth century the spread of western European might was chiefly 
through the British Isles and the peoples sprung from them. This was most 
spectacular in the growth of the British Empire, including Canada, and in 
the expanding territory and wealth of what had once been a part of that 
empire, the United States, 

The revolution mounted. Beginning in 1914 it was accelerated and in- 
tensified by wars, two of them of global dimensions. Both world wars 
centered in Europe and were waged by methods and weapons invented 
and developed by European peoples. As one consequence they were fol- 
lowed by the decline of the might of western Europe and by the accelera- 
tion of the revolt of non-European peoples from the rule of the West. The 
world wars, especially the second, were succeeded by the emergence of 
the United States and Russia as the two strongest powers on the planet 
and by tension between them. 

In this revolutionary world the very existence of Christianity was 
threatened, and in Europe the faith suffered marked numerical losses. In 
contrast, Christianity displayed great revivals, of which the Young Men’s 
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Christian Associations were both an expression and a product. Moreover, 
Christianity was propagated more widely than ever before. Of that propa- 
gation the story which we are to record was a phase. 

May we now say something more, but still in abbreviated summary, of 
the features of the nineteenth and twentieth century world which consti- 
tute the setting of our narrative? 

The revolution was in part economic. It arose from the increased 
knowledge and mastery by mankind of its physical environment. The 
natural sciences—chemistry, physics, biology, astronomy, and geology— 
were developed beyond all previous proportions. With them went the 
Industrial Revolution with the application to machinery of power—water, 
steam, electricity, and petroleum products—the emergence and growth of 
factories, and the invention and development of steamships, railways, auto- 
mobiles, airplanes, the electric telegraph, the telephone, wireless, radar, 
the radio, and television. 

Hand in hand with the economic revolution, and partly because of it, 
came drastic social changes. New cities sprang up around the factories. 
Towns burgeoned at the mouths of the mines from which were dug the 
minerals essential to industry. Some old cities, notably London, New York, 
and Tokyo, attained unprecedented dimensions. It was to make provision 
for the well-being of the youth of the cities that the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations were brought into being. | 

The revolution was also political. As such it had begun at least as early 
as the eighteenth century, with the American and French Revolutions. It 
gained momentum in the nineteenth and especially the twentieth century. 
Ancient ruling houses were swept aside. New forms of government were in- 
troduced. Socialism became common and the Marxist form of it triumphed 
in Russia, its satellites, and China. 

Education was remade. Inherited moral standards tended to pass. Tra- 
ditional family patterns and loyalties were threatened. Nationalism either 
appeared for the first time or was heightened. Historic religions were weak- 
ened. Secularism, with its disregard for religion, was rampant. 

The revolution had its rise among western European peoples, either in 
Europe itself or in the new nations which sprang from their colonies. The 
Western origin of the revolution is significant, for it was in western Europe 
that Christianity had traditionally been strong. Here were most of the 
so-called “Christian” nations. It is a temptation to go into the question pro- 
voked by this fact. That, however, would carry us beyond the proper 
scope of this volume. 

The spread of the revolution was furthered by the domination of most 
of mankind by western European peoples. That domination was in part 
political, in part economic, and in consequence, in part cultural. Western 
European peoples mastered the Western Hemisphere. They explored and 
divided Africa south of the Sahara. They occupied and settled Australia 
and New Zealand. They conquered India, Burma, Ceylon, Indochina, 
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Malaya, and the East Indies. They forced themselves on China. They 
seized and partly settled the northern shores of Africa and established 
protectorates over much of western Asia. Russia and Japan maintained 
their political independence but adopted much which came from the West. 
Late in 1917, Russia was captured by an ideology, Marxist communism, 
which had been formulated in the Occident. Japan had constitutions, the 
first of which was inspired and the second, adopted after 1945, largely 
dictated from the West. In both Russia and Japan industrialization, trans- 
portation, and communication were by devices which had their origin in 
the West, and their educational systems were adaptations of what came to 
them from the Occident. 

In the nineteenth century the revolutionary movements, the expansion 
of western Europe, and the effects that followed in the rest of mankind 
were chiefly from the British Isles and the peoples who had their main 
sources in those islands. It was in Britain that the political theories origi- 
nated which gave rise to democracy there and elsewhere in the world. 
It was in London that the German Jew, Karl Marx, formulated the kind 
of socialism that bears his name. Britain was the scene of the beginning 
and for many decades the seat of the chief development of the Industrial 
Revolution. In the nineteenth century the British Empire, already in 
process of creation, attained the largest dimensions of any realm ever 
known to man. One of its most rapidly growing units was Canada. Sprung 
from the British Empire, the United States was second only to the Empire 
in growth in territory, population, and the concommitants of the Industrial 
Revolution. This is important for our story, for it was in England that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations had their beginning and their largest 
development was in the United States and Canada. 

The revolution which began in the Occident and which had much of its 
origin and spread through Anglo-Saxon lands and peoples was accelerated 
with almost every decade and was intensified by the wars of the twentieth 
century. In Europe it drove ancient ruling houses from their thrones and 
instituted drastically different regimes. The Ottoman Empire was swept 
out, new states arose from its fragments, and in Turkey it was replaced by 
a republic. In the largest fairly homogeneous body of mankind, the Chi- 
nese, not only was the reigning house ushered into desuetude, but a polit- 
ical structure more than two thousand years old was scrapped and a repub- 
lic was substituted. In Africa south of the equator traditional cultural 
patterns were disintegrating. Latin America, which had achieved its polit- 
ical independence in the nineteenth century, was feeling the impact of the 
forces issuing from Europe and North America. 

The two world wars, fought as they largely were in western Europe, 
were followed by the decline in the physical power of that region. The 
decline hastened the revolt of peoples who had been under the rule of 
western Europeans. That revolt was a phase of the revolution and arose in 
part from the nationalism which had its first marked developments in nine- 
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teenth century Europe. The weakening of western Europe made possible 
political independence of subject peoples earlier than would otherwise have 
been achieved. Burma broke completely away from the British Common- 
wealth. India, Pakistan, and Ceylon remained within it, but voluntarily, 
and the word “British” was omitted before “Commonwealth.” What had 
been the Netherlands East Indies became the Republic of Indonesia. 
France was constrained to give independence to the units that comprised 
Indochina. South Africa, accorded commonwealth status before World 
War I, at mid-century was followed in that position by others of the British 
African possessions. Restiveness under the white man’s control, whether 
political or otherwise, was general. Yet with the restiveness went the in- 
creasing adoption of what was deemed desirable of Occidental machines, 
learning, and institutions. This made for the progress of the revolution. 

With the weakening of western Europe, the United States and Russia 
came rapidly to the fore. Two such centers of power could not but be 
rivals. That rivalry was accentuated by radical ideological differences. 

It was to be expected that in this kind of world Christianity would 
suffer. In Europe, the continent which had long been Christianity’s main 
stronghold, the disintegration of the old order went far. Christianity ap- 
peared to be part of that order. To be sure, until the coming to power 
of communism in Russia, Central Europe, and much of the Balkans, the 
large majority of the population, conforming to inherited social conven- 
tions, was baptized. That continued to be true in most of western Europe. 
However, under the frankly antireligious attitude of communism the 
Church in Russia and its satellites was put under disabilities and declined 
sharply. In most of western Europe, including Great Britain, in the 
twentieth century attendance at the services and participation in the sacra- 
ments of the Church fell off. In the nineteenth as well as the twentieth 
century there was much open skepticism, repudiation of the faith, and 
vigorous opposition to the churches. For multitudes it was not so much a 
conscious opposition; rather, indifference, absorption in other interests, 
widespread secularism, and the breakup of inherited social patterns in the 
new urban environment were general. 

By one of the paradoxes of history, the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies witnessed striking awakenings in Christianity, a forward surge that 
carried the faith more widely and planted it more deeply than ever before, 
and movements which drew Christians together in unprecedented although 
still incomplete unity. The awakenings were more striking in Protestantism 
than in Roman Catholicism or the Eastern Churches. 

The awakenings in Protestantism were especially notable in the British 
Isles, the British dominions, and the United States. To a marked degree 
they were a continuation of the Puritan-Pietist-Evangelical movements of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In the nineteenth century they 
mounted and brought great vigor to the Church of England, the Baptists, 
Methodists, and Congregationalists of that country, and to the Presbyterian 
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churches in Scotland, England, and Ireland. They were even more exten- 
sive in the United States. Here they contributed to an amazing increase in 
church membership—from about seven in a hundred of the population at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century to nearly forty in a hundred at its 
close, and to about fifty-seven in a hundred in 1950. Pre-eminent as 
leaders in these revivals in the United States were Charles G. Finney in 
the second third of the nineteenth century and Dwight L. Moody in the 
last third. Both men were potent in the early stages of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. 

The chief emphasis of the Evangelical Awakening and of the revivals 
which issued from it was the conversion of individuals. As a sequel came 
extensive efforts for social and moral reform. Prominent were prison 
reform, legislation to make more humane the conditions of labor in fac- 
tories and mines, the abolition of Negro slavery in the British Empire and 
the United States, and temperance or total abstinence in the use of alco- 
holic beverages. 

The awakenings gave rise to missionary movements to carry the faith to 
all mankind. It was Protestantism which displayed the most remarkable 
geographic extension. At the outset of the nineteenth century it was con- 
fined almost entirely to northwestern Europe, including the British Isles, 
and to the eastern fringe of North America. In the course of the nineteenth 
and the first half of the twentieth century Protestantism was carried across 
the United States and Canada, where it was the majority faith. It also 
became the professed faith of the majority in Australia and New Zealand. 
It was planted in most of the islands of the Pacific. It had a rapid growth 
in Latin America and the Philippines, where in 1800 it had not been repre- 
sented. It became rooted in all of the political divisions of Africa, notably 
south of the Sahara. It won adherents in western Asia, it was introduced 
to Japan and Korea, and it multiplied in India, Ceylon, Burma, Thailand, 
the East Indies, and China. It also grew in Russia. In other words, it be- 
came world-wide. 

Through Protestantism, Christians were coming into a more inclusive 
fellowship than at any previous time. This was the more amazing, since by 
its very genius Protestantism was the most divided form of Christianity. 
Yet by mid-twentieth century most of the Protestants were being drawn 
together in co-operation. This was through a variety of organizations, of 
which the World Council of Churches was the most conspicuous. More- 
over, some of the Eastern Churches were being induced to come into asso- 
ciation with one or another of the co-operative bodies. Chiefly through the 
YMCAs, thousands of Roman Catholics and members of Eastern Churches 
were also part of this inclusive fellowship. For the most part, unity was 
accomplished without the sacrifice of loyalties to existing ecclesiastical 
bodies. 

This then, was the changing setting in which the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada were born, grew, and co-operated with other move- 
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ments in planting Associations throughout the world. The Young Men’s 
Christian Associations were children of the Evangelical Awakening and 
their spread was in connection with Protestant missions. That spread was 
a specialized form of the Protestant missionary enterprise. As such it had 
its distinctive features and results. 

Throughout our narrative we will have occasion to recur again and 
again to this setting. We will attempt to see how the enterprise whose 
history we are recounting was both molded by it and in turn modified it. 
We will seek to appraise that enterprise, its methods, and its fruits. What 
did it seek to accomplish? What changes were there in its aims? What 
means did it employ? How far did it attain its objectives? Were there un- 
anticipated consequences? If so, what were they? In what ways did the 
unanticipated consequences fulfill the dreams of those who planned and 
carried on the enterprise? To what extent did they differ from them? 
These are among the questions which we must ask. 


CHAPTER II 


ey Om 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA: 

A BACKGROUND SUMMARY 


H” DID THE Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States 
and Canada come to be? What were their outstanding character- 
istics? What was their organization? What modifications were made in their 
purposes, program, and structure in the period which we are reviewing? 

Obviously this is not the place to narrate that history at length. This 
has already been done, and so admirably that it does not need re-doing.* 
However, if we are to understand the part which these Associations played 
in the world-wide extension of the Movement, we must know their main 
features and the chief developments in the decades which we are here 
covering. 

The first Young Men’s Christian Association was born in London on 
June 6, 1844. At the outset it was composed of twelve clerks of two large 
drapery or dry goods establishments in the heart of the city. Its leader was 
George Williams (1821-1905), who, like so many young men of that 
day, had come to the metropolis to seek his fortune. Before arriving in 
London he had been profoundly stirred by reading some of the writings 
of Charles G. Finney. The Young Men’s Christian Associations, therefore, 
were an outgrowth of the Evangelical Awakening. The charter members 
of the Association were from the four major Protestant denominations of 
England—Church of England, Methodist, Congregational, and Baptist. 
Within its first year the Association had a full-time employed officer. 

21 
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Rooms were early rented and attractively furnished. A library was col- 
lected and newspapers and books made available. Lectures and classes in 
various subjects were provided. Bible classes were conducted and young 
men were encouraged to help in Sunday schools and missions and to win 
their fellows to the Christian faith. 

Thus were foreshadowed some of the outstanding characteristics of the 
later brotherhood of many lands. The Young Men’s Christian Association 
was born of warm evangelism. It was for young men. It was closely related 
to urban business. It was primarily for members of the “white-collar” 
class. It had at heart not only the spiritual welfare but also other aspects 
of the well-being of young men. It was lay. It was Protestant, but tran- 
scended denominational boundaries. It had the continuing financial support 
and guidance of older men who had attained wealth and prominence in 
business through the “free enterprise” tradition of the nineteenth century. 
Able men were employed to give their full time to the Association, and 
physical equipment adapted to the purposes of the Association was acquired. 

It was in 1851 that Young Men’s Christian Associations were first 
organized in the United States and Canada. In that year numbers of young 
men from North America were in London attending the world’s fair in 
the Crystal Palace. Some of them visited the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and were so impressed that on their return home 
they stimulated the formulation of similar bodies. The first was in Montreal 
in November, 1851, and the second, quite without collusion with the 
former, in Boston in the following month. Others quickly followed in 
several towns and cities in the British Provinces and the United States.” 

The Associations of the United States and Canada early heard of one 
another. In 1854 delegates from twenty-two Associations met in Buffalo 
and formed a Confederation of “independent, equal, but co-operating 
Associations,” with a provision for an annual Convention and a central or 
executive committee.® 

The next year, 1855, there met in Paris nearly a hundred representatives 
from Associations from nine countries on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
gathering was the outgrowth of the efforts of several men, but the chief 
initiative was from Henri Dunant of Geneva, usually better known as the 
founder of the Red Cross. A large part was played by William Chauncy 
Langdon, who had had an important share in the organization of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Washington, D.C., and the North 
American Confederation. Reports to the Paris gathering showed in the 
nine countries the existence of 329 Associations with 30,360 members. 
Of the latter, nearly half were in North America. 

The major achievement of the Paris gathering was the formation of the 
World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations, and the formula- 
tion of a declaration of purpose. The significant action was the adoption of 
a statement by which the delegates recommended “to their respective so- 
cieties to recognize with them the unity existing among their Associations, 
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and whilst preserving a complete independence as to their particular or- 
ganization and modes of action, to form a Confederation on the following 
fundamental principle, such principle to be regarded as the basis of admis- 
sion of other societies in future: 


The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those young 
men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour according 
to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in their doctrine and 
in their life, and to associate their efforts for the extension of His 
Kingdom amongst young men.” 4 


World conferences continued. At the Conference of 1878 a continuing 
Central International Committee, later known as the World’s Committee, 
was authorized, with headquarters in Geneva, and a full-time general 
secretary was provided for.” 

The North American precedent for the World’s Committee was a com- 
mittee which under several successive names acted for the Convention. In 
1866 its seat was fixed in New York City. In 1879 it was named the 
International Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations. For 
twenty-five years, 1867—92, its chairman was Cephas Brainerd, a New 
York lawyer, who gave it vigorous and able leadership.® 

In the course of the years the functions of the International Committee 
greatly expanded. Its first employed officer was Robert Weidensall (1836- 
1922), who entered its service in 1868 and devoted to it the rest of his 
life. In 1869 there came on the staff of the International Committee 
Richard C. Morse (1841-1926). A nephew of the inventor of the electric 
telegraph, highly educated, urbane, versatile, far-seeing, and deeply re- 
ligious, Morse became general secretary in 1872, served in that office 
until 1915, and thereafter was consulting general secretary. His was a 
major part in the life and growth of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions in North America and throughout the world. 

In the course of the decades, department after department was added 
to the International Committee. Headquarters were erected in New York 
and then outgrown, and new ones were obtained. Generally each depart- 
ment was given the responsibility for raising its own budget. 

Problems arose over jurisdiction and relationships. The local Associa- 
tions continued to be autonomous. State and provincial conventions and 
state and provincial committees developed, partly at the instance of the 
International Committee. The latter often came into conflict with the 
state bodies. Moreover, each department within the International Com- 
mittee tended to go its own way, sometimes competing with the others in 
finances and control.’ It became clear that a drastic change in organiza- 
tion was necessary. 

The Canadians led the way. In the years 1901—5 a Canadian Committee 
was constituted, still within the International Committee. In 1912 a 
Canadian National Council was organized, superseding the provincial 
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committees and with provision for a Canadian National Convention every 
three years. Canada still sent delegates to the International Conventions 
and co-operated in Foreign Work and a few other undertakings, but ad- 
ministratively became largely separate from the Associations of the re- 
public on its south.® 

In 1923 a Constitutional Convention was held for the Associations in 
the United States. It authorized a new structure. That structure included 
a National Council of about four hundred delegates to meet every year, a 
General Board to act for it between its sessions, and the partial integration 
of the state organizations and secretariats with the National Council. 
Regional organizations were given a larger place. The International Com- 
mittee continued to be the corporate body. In 1931 it was again given 
the direction of the Foreign Work. Five years later the General Board was 
merged into the International Committee. The latter then became the ad 
interim body of the National Council and was elected by it, an Interna- 
tional Board was set up to administer the Foreign Work, and a National 
Board was devised to handle the Home Work. In 1949 a revision of the 
constitution of the National Council changed the name of the International 
Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations to the National Board 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations and the designation, International 
Committee, was given to the National Board’s subcommittee on World 
Service.® 

In their first century the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States and Canada displayed striking changes in bases of member- 
ship and in program. 

At the outset the YMCAs sprang from evangelism. As we have seen, 
the founder, George Williams, had been profoundly influenced by Finney. 
In the early stages of his notable career Moody was what was later called 
the secretary, and for a time was the president, of the Chicago Association. 
Right up to his death he co-operated closely with the Associations. Evan- 
gelism, that is, the seeking to win others, especially young men, to the 
Christian life and then through fellowship and Bible classes to help them 
grow in the faith, long characterized the North American Associations. 
The general pattern was a core of committed Christians who sought to 
attract others whom they hoped to serve and to bring into the Christian 
life. Moreover, the Associations regarded themselves not as a church or 
as a rival of the churches, but as an arm of the churches and a means by 
which men from various denominations could better fulfill their special 
objectives than they could under separate ecclesiastical banners. 

In 1869 the International Convention, meeting in Portland, Maine, 
resolved that it was 


“the bounden duty of the members of all Young Men’s Christian 
Associations calling themselves Christians, to hold their duties and 
obligations, to their respective churches, and to the services of the 
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same, as having a prior claim upon their sympathy and efforts... . 
That the Associations organized after this date shall be entitled to 
representation in future Conference of the Associated Y.M.C.Asso- 
ciations of North America, upon conditions that they be severally 
composed of young men in communion with Evangelical churches, 

. . and active membership, and the right to hold office be conferred 
only upon young men who are members in good standing in Evan- 
gelical churches.” 


“And we hold those churches to be Evangelical which, maintain- 
ing the Holy Scriptures to be the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice, do believe in the Lord Jesus Christ (the only begotten 
of the Father, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords, in whom dwelleth 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and who was made sin for us, 
though knowing no sin, bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree), as the only name under Heaven given among men whereby we 
must be saved from eternal punishment.” +° 


For more than six decades this “Portland basis” was the official require- 
ment for membership. No authoritative list was made of the churches 
which met the requirement, and practice varied. In one or another of the 
Associations the Roman Catholic Church and the Orthodox Churches 
were regarded as falling within that category. 

As time passed, the pressure for modification mounted and the issue of 
“the Evangelical Basis” became insistent. 

In 1931 the International Convention, yielding to the growing pressure, 
declared that 


“The Young Men’s Christian Association we regard as being, in 
its essential genius, a world-wide fellowship of men and boys united 
by a common loyalty to Jesus Christ for the purpose of building 
Christian personality and a Christian society.” 


In 1933 the National Council resolved that 


“Each local Association shall determine the qualifications of its 
voting members, and of the members of its Boards of Control, pro- 
viding such members be in accord with the purposes, ideals, and spirit 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association.” 14 


In the first years of the Association Movement in North America there 
was great variety in program. In some cities and areas the main emphasis 
was upon evangelism, in several instances evangelism for men regardless 
of age and even for both sexes and for the community as a whole. This 
was true in Chicago, where Moody held sway and where the main feature 
of successive buildings was a hall for evangelistic meetings. It was also 
true in Kansas, from which a wave of evangelism swept through much of 
the Middle West and Southwest. Some Associations included both men 
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and women in their membership and were a kind of interdenominational 
Christian youth movement.” 

Increasingly, however, in the third of a century which followed the 
Civil War in the United States a fairly uniform pattern was adopted. It 
spread chiefly from New York City. There a group of laymen, and the 
extraordinarily able, devoted Robert R. McBurney, general secretary of 
the Association, re-inforced by Richard C. Morse, worked out a program 
which centered around a building. McBurney, Irish born and reared, 
came to New York as a young man, first in business. Then, active in 
religious work, he became the employed officer of the Association. He and 
the latter grew together. A lifelong celibate, he gave himself undividedly 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association. He concentrated primarily on 
the New York Association. However, through the International Committee 
and the International Conventions, he made his influence felt in the entire 
brotherhood. He was warmly evangelistic, had a genius for friendship, 
and through personal contacts won many to the Christian faith.1* In 1866 
the New York Association officially defined its purpose as “the improve- 
ment of the spiritual, mental, social, and physical condition of young 
men.” 14 It thus gave expression to what was known as the “fourfold pro- 
gram,” which spread through the Associations of the United States and 
Canada. In its Twenty-Third Street building, erected in 1869, the New 
York Association made provision for carrying out the program. That build- 
ing became the inspiration and the pattern for other buildings which 
rapidly emerged in the decades following the Civil War. Partly in conse- 
quence of the example of New York, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions became largely centered in buildings that included provision for the 
fourfold program. Buildings and building-centered programs meant em- 
ployed professional staffs. The members of these staffs were early given 
the title of “secretaries,” a designation which they kept. Professional secre- 
taries entailed specialized training. This was provided by literature, summer 
institutes, and colleges at Springfield and Chicago.’® 

Buildings and employed officers called for large funds, some for per- 
manent equipment and some for current expenses. The latter were in part 
from membership and other fees, but these were purposely kept low so as 
to make the Associations and their privileges accessible to young men of 
modest means. Moneys, therefore, had to be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion. They came largely from employers. In the burgeoning cities of the 
period, attracting as they did many unmarried men, the Associations were 
designed to provide a “home away from home,” with provision for the 
wholesome development of young men in all aspects of their life. As at 
the beginning in London, they continued primarily to serve the white- 
collar class. They depended financially upon the members of the business 
groups who dominated the industry, commerce, and banking of the two 
nations. They tended to reflect the virtues stressed by those who had won 
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success in these areas—imagination, initiative, hard work, thrift, and 
temperance.1® 

Buildings and the fourfold program meant departmentalization. For ex- 
ample, the emphasis upon gymnasiums and physical education stimulated 
the multiplication of trained physical directors. Outstanding was Luther 
Halsey Gulick (1865-1918). He wished physical education to be a part 
of a program for the well-rounded growth of the entire man and to that 
end he invented what became the symbol of the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, the inverted triangle, picturing the sym- 
metrical development of the entire person, with the spiritual dominant, 
but with the mental and physical integral and inseparable from the whole.1? 
It was through the Associations that such group games as basketball and 
volleyball were devised and spread. Other departments also grew. Student 
Associations multiplied and became the chief channels for the voluntary 
religious activities on college and university campuses. Those for men 
were paralleled by Associations for women.1® Work for boys, including 
camping, appeared. Hi-Y and Tri-Hi-Y clubs multiplied for high school 
students. There were also Gra-Y clubs for younger boys. Y’s Men’s Clubs 
paralleled the “service clubs”—-Rotary, Kiwanis, and the like. In the 
1940’s the membership of women and girls increased. Men in the armed 
forces were challenging, for they were removed from normal life and were 
subject to severe temptations. Associations and buildings were provided 
for them. Railroad employees, a large proportion away from home much 
of the time and without adequate provision for wholesome accommoda- 
tions and social life in their leisure hours, early attracted the attention of 
Association leaders. Weidensall, who himself for a time had been a railway 
employee, began his service to the Association among railway men. 
Eventually, largely through financial undergirding by the management of 
the various roads, railroad Associations, with buildings and secretaries, 
became one of the major branches of the brotherhood.!® Associations and 
branches of Associations were developed for Negroes, and not so success- 
fully, for American Indians. An extensive effort, for a time promising, 
was made to reach out into rural areas with their towns and villages. 

During World War I the Associations had a vast expansion in serving 
the men under arms and the prisoners of war. This story has been well 
told,” and we need not enlarge upon it. At the proper place we must 
refer to the extension of the Foreign Work to which it gave rise. During. 
World War II the Associations also served the men under arms, but not 
on so large a scale as in World War I and chiefly in the United Service 
Organizations in conjunction with other agencies.’ 

One of the most striking features of the history of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States and Canada in their first cen- 
tury was the changes in method and emphasis in what might be called 
the strictly religious aspect of their programs. Sprung from the awakenings 
within the Protestantism of the nineteenth century, at the outset the Asso- 
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ciations placed their major emphasis upon evangelism. The more active 
members and the secretaries sought by friendship with individuals—“per- 
sonal evangelism” or “personal work”—to win others to the Christian 
faith and to help them to grow in it. Meetings were held, some of them 
large, for presenting the Christian message. Bible classes were numerous. 
Members were encouraged to assist in Sunday schools and missions. 

As time passed, emphasis on the avowedly religious features of the 
program of the Associations declined. That was in part because of the 
proliferation of departments. In theory the entire program was designed 
for the creation and development of well-rounded Christian manhood. Yet 
men, whether secretaries or lay members, who gave their major attention 
to one aspect of the program, whether it was physical education or the 
various classes in secular subjects, tended to leave the “religious work” to 
secretaries who began to be appointed as specialists in that field. 

The trend was recognized and earnest attempts were made to check or 
reverse it. Early in the twentieth century it seemed as though the decline 
had been stopped and that advances were being registered by methods 
adapted to the new day. Evangelistic meetings, some of them very large, 
were conducted. Much stress was placed on Bible study, individually and 
in groups. Texts were written, and in their preparation the best talent from 
churches and universities was sought. Some of the books so published had 
an enormous and prolonged circulation.?” 

In general, the top professional leadership of the YMCAs tended to 
swing toward the liberal wing of the churches. To be sure, the Associa- 
tion sought to enlist both conservatives and liberals. However, the latter 
enrolled most of the brains of the clergy and of theological and Bible 
scholars. They represented an honest and able attempt to reconcile the 
Christian faith with the currents of thought which were abroad in the 
Western world. Association leaders, themselves not experts in theology 
or Biblical studies, sought to avail themselves of what seemed best in 
current Christian thought.?? 

For much the same reason, the fore part of the twentieth century 
witnessed a trend in Association circles toward what was known as the 
“social gospel,” an effort to remake society on the basis of the teachings 
of Jesus. Since the Associations depended for their financial support on 
men who made their wealth through the existing economic and political 
order, in some quarters there was timidity and even opposition, and little 
or nothing that was drastic was done to implement the ideals so cogently 
set forth. 

After World War I a decline was seen in the religious aspects of the 
life of the Associations, a decline which in the main continued to the 
centennial and beyond. That was probably due in part to the attitude of 
youth in the nation at large. Evangelistic meetings for men all but ceased. 
Especially in boys’ work the Associations made much of “character- 
building” and a form of religious education which was strongly influenced 
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by Teachers College of Columbia University and by Professor William 
H. Kilpatrick of that institution. These in turn reflected the educational 
theories of John Dewey and the rise of psychology as a scientific basis 
for education.” The net effect was toward a secularistic humanism and to 
reduce the distinctively Christian features of the Associations. Neverthe- 
less, Bible classes did not cease and in the 1920’s they had a fairly large 
total enrollment. In fact, for a time they showed an increase as against 
the years immediately before World War I. Decisions for the Christian 
life, although declining, were still reported in substantial number.”® 

The secularistic direction in which the Associations seemed to be mov- 
ing was not viewed with equanimity by all the members of the brother- 
hood. The leadership was deeply concerned and firmly determined that the 
Christian faith should be kept central. It would be expressed in language 
which differed from that of the founders, but in such fashion as to make 
the Gospel effective among contemporary youth. The programs and ad- 
dresses at the Centennial International Convention (1951) had a clear 
Christian emphasis.”® 

However, by 1951 the enrollment in religious education and Bible 
classes showed a striking decline since even the 1920’s. The same was true 
of the numbers reported as having been led to join some church.?? 

This may have been in part because of the growing interfaith character 
of the membership. In 1951 in the United States 58.5 per cent of the 
members of the Associations were Protestant, 33.2 per cent were Roman 
Catholic, 5.8 per cent were Jewish, and 2.5 per cent were of other beliefs. 
In 1951 more than half the Associations reported one or more Roman 
Catholics on their governing boards and committees of management.?® 
Under these circumstances, aggressive evangelism in the traditional sense 
of that term was difficult if not impossible. 

While the standards of Christian character which were cherished were 
the teachings and life of Jesus, the theological aspects of those teachings 
and that life were minimized or ignored. Basic issues, therefore, were 
side-stepped. This facilitated the extension of the interdenominational 
character of the Associations beyond the evangelical Protestantism of the 
early days. In Latin America and several countries in Europe the con- 
stituency became predominantly non-Protestant—Roman Catholic or 
Orthodox—and in the Orient it tended to become non-Christian. Yet in 
most countries the central core of the Associations continued to be Chris- 
tian and the attitude if not the membership to be that of Protestantism. 

This summary, necessarily brief, of the history of the YMCAs of the 
United States and Canada may serve to make intelligible the share of 
these bodies in the extension of the Associations in other lands. Here was 
a Movement, inspired by the currents of evangelism that were strong in 
the nineteenth century, which as it matured became an arm of the Protes- 
tantism of the two countries for services that could be better rendered by 
institutions transcending denominational lines. The Associations were an 
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arm rather than a rival of the churches. In membership, physical equip- 
ment, and employed staffs they were predominantly urban. They minis- 
tered chiefly to middle-class white-collar youth, and drew their financial 
support and were in the main governed by men in the higher income 
brackets who had profited by the prevailing industrial and economic 
structure. In the course of their first hundred years, their programs, orig- 
inally largely evangelistic, proliferated and were greatly altered. They be- 
came largely centered in buildings. The fourfold objective for which these 
buildings were increasingly designed, namely, the growth of young men 
in the spiritual, social, mental, and physical aspects of their lives, led to 
specialized departmentalization. By the mid-twentieth century, when the 
Associations of the two nations celebrated their centennial, the specifically 
religious aspects had declined. That did not mean a disavowal of the 
Christian faith. The YMCAs tried to make their atmosphere Christian. 
Specifically religious nurture and instruction were, however, more and 
more left to the churches from which the constituency came. 

As the years passed, the Young Men’s Christian Associations touched an 
increasing proportion of the manhood of the United States and Canada. In 
the former country the percentage of the population enrolled as members 
mounted fairly steadily. Between 1870 and 1880 it was stationary and 
between 1890 and 1900 it declined slightly. In the twentieth century it 
increased markedly in each decade. At the end of 1950, on the eve of the 
centennial, the membership was reported as being 1,840,273, or 1.22 per 
cent of the population. This did not give the complete picture. The turn- 
over in membership was very rapid. During the year 1950, for instance, 
memberships had been held by 2,804,691 different persons.?® The pro- 
portion of the population which at one time or another in their lives had 
been served by the Associations was very much larger than even this 
second figure would indicate. In Canada the record was similar, although 
not identical. World War II brought and was followed by a large increase 
in membership. At the end of 1950 it was 82,931. This was less than two- 
thirds the proportion of the population in the YMCAs of the United 
States. However, in communities which had Associations, in the decade 
between 1941 and 1951 the population increased 16.7 per cent and the 
membership of the Associations 58.6 per cent.®? 

We must never forget, especially as we proceed with our story, that the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and Canada 
were part of a world brotherhood. They were members of the World’s 
Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations, a federation of national 
movements. In 1949 there were 7,869 Associations in more than seventy 
countries with a membership of 3,598,441. A sixth of the Associations and 
two-thirds of the membership were in North America.?! The World’s Al- 
liance had as its motto: “That they all may be one—that the world may 
believe.” It comprised members drawn from all the major and many of the 
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minor branches of the Christian faith. It also drew in some from the non- 
Christian religions. In it were representatives of many races and nations. 

AS we pursue our account we must bear in mind certain questions which 
grow out of this chapter—although they do not exhaust the ones that we 
must raise. As we move from country to country and as we attempt at 
the end to take a comprehensive view of the course we will have traversed, 
there are queries which we must seek to put to the facts. What features 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and 
Canada were carried abroad? What changes did they show as the programs 
in the sending Associations changed? What modifications were made to 
meet the differing environments? Which were made consciously by the 
representatives of the North American Associations, and which by the 
nationals of the lands to which the representatives went? 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF FOREIGN WORK 


ROM THEIR BEGINNINGS the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the 

United States and the British Provinces were conscious of being a part 
of a Movement which transcended their national boundaries. Aware as 
they were that they were inspired by what had been begun in England, 
they recognized that their brotherhood spanned the Atlantic. At their first 
Convention, held in Buffalo in 1854, the Central Committee, that was 
authorized to carry on the operations of the Confederation, had as one 
of its instructions to “maintain correspondence with American and foreign 
kindred bodies.” + Before its first year was completed, the Central Com- 
mittee was in “correspondence” with “kindred bodies” in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, several countries on the continent of Europe, and Australia.? 
Out of the nearly one hundred delegates at the meeting in Paris in 1855 
which laid the foundations of the World’s Alliance, seven were from the 
United States and one from Canada.? At the North American Convention 
of 1856 a representative was present from the London Association and 
the Convention elected a delegation to visit the London Association and 
“other similar European bodies.” + As early as the 1870’s and 1880's, con- 
vention reports contained lists of Associations in other parts of the world.® 

The programs of North American Associations began to have effects on 
those of the continent of Europe. The experience in North America with 
the International Committee was influential in the constituting by the 
Geneva World Conference of 1878 of the Central International Commit- 
tee (later the World’s Committee) and the employment by it of an execu- 
tive secretary. In 1883, Friedrich von Schliimbach, who had been a sec- 
retary of the International Committee in forming and fostering Associa- 
tions for the German-speaking young men in several of the cities of the 
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United States, while in Germany for reasons of health, organized in Ber- 
lin an Association after the American pattern. Heretofore in that country 
the typical unit associated with the world movement had been a Junglings 
Verein designed to serve a particular parish. After a little more than a year 
the Berlin Christlicher Verein Junger Manner was using an entire building 
and had as general secretary Christian Phildius.* Phildius became out- 
standing in the life of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, and in 
1896 was appointed the second general secretary of the World’s Commit- 
ice 

A significant foreshadowing of the Foreign Work of the North Amer- 
ican Associations centers around James Stokes (1842-1918). From a 
wealthy New York home, Stokes eventually inherited large means. In 1866 
he became a member of the International Committee and served on it the 
rest of his life. As a youth he had visited Paris with his parents. In 1886- 
87 he underwrote the expense of a visit of the secretary of the Paris Asso- 
ciation to study Association methods in the United States. In 1887, on 
the initiative of Stokes and salaried by him, Franklin Gaylord went to 
Paris to help the Association. Gaylord had lived in Paris and had an ex- 
cellent command of the language. We are to meet him again in Russia. 
Stokes wished Morse to devote some time to Europe, including Paris, but 
Morse felt that he could not be spared from America. Instead, he sug- 
gested his associate, Thomas K. Cree. After a successful beginning in 
business, at the age of thirty-three, having accumulated a modest fortune, 
Cree gave himself entirely to the YMCAs. With the encouragement of 
Stokes, he had a significant part in enlarging the operations of the Paris 
Association and in planting Associations of the American type in several 
other cities in Europe. Early in the 1890’s, mainly through generous gifts 
by Stokes and other members of his family, a building in Paris was pur- 
chased and adapted which made possible an enlargement of the service of 
the Association to the young men of the city.® 

In the 1880’s Young Men’s Christian Associations were springing up 
in Asia. Some of them were on British initiative. Others were organized by 
American missionaries. It is said that in 1887 there were fifteen in Ceylon, 
six in India, five in China, four in Japan, eighteen in other parts of Asia, 
and twelve in Africa. They were chiefly student Associations, small, with- 
out general secretaries, and, except in Osaka, without property.?° 

What is usually thought of as the Foreign Work, later World Service, of 
the YMCAs of the United States and Canada was the outgrowth of a re- 
markable religious awakening among students which channeled itself 
through the Young Men’s Christian Associations and the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions. Not only did the Student Volunteer 
Movement spring from the student wing of the Associations: for many 
years it was so closely related to the student Associations that it seemed 
inseparable from them. 

Much of the impulse for the share of the student wing in the Foreign 
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Work of the YMCAs of North America can be traced to the Society of 
the Brethren. The Society of the Brethren arose in Williams College around 
an undergraduate, Samuel John Mills. It is said to have had its inception 
in 1806 at the “haystack prayer meeting.” A group of five, led by Mills, 
had taken refuge under a haystack from a thunderstorm and while there 
had dedicated themselves in prayer to carry the Gospel to other lands. In 
1808, Mills’ senior year, to fulfill that resolution, the Society of the Breth- 
ren came into being. Its purpose was “to effect in the persons of its mem- 
bers a mission or missions to the heathen.” The main center of the Brethren 
was soon transferred to the newly founded Andover Theological Seminary, 
to which Mills and others went for their professional preparation. There 
they were joined by still others. Through their initiative the first two so- 
cieties in the United States to carry the Gospel beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere came into being—the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions and what was eventually the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society. 

In two ways the haystack meeting and the Society of the Brethren co. - 
tributed to the inception of the Foreign Work and World Service of the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada. Hearing the story fired the imag- 
ination and crystallized the purpose of Luther De Loraine Wishard (1854- 
1925). More than any other one man, Wishard was responsible for first 
stimulating the Associations to appoint secretaries for work abroad. The 
Society of the Brethren persisted at Andover Theological Seminary until 
at least 1870. Among its members was Royal G. Wilder, the father of 
Robert P. Wilder. The latter was the chief figure in the inauguration of 
the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. With it were asso- 
ciated John R. Mott and others who for years carried the main responsi- 
bilities for the Foreign Work. 

It was late in the 1850’s, less than five years after the beginnings of the 
Montreal and Boston Associations, that the YMCA Movement attracted 
students. What seem to have been the first two student Associations were 
organized in 1858 in the Universities of Michigan and Virginia. However, 
it was not until 1870 that an International Convention was persuaded to 
endorse the spread to the campuses of a Movement which many believed 
should be exclusively urban. By that date college and university Associa- 
tions had multiplied. 

The chief early promoter of the Associations among colleges and uni- 
versities was Luther Wishard. In 1872, while a student in Hanover Col- 
lege, he attended the International Convention in Lowell, Massachusetts, 
and was fired by what he saw and heard. In 1875 he transferred to Prince- 
ton. While there he persuaded the local student religious organization, the 
Philadelphian Society, to affiliate itself with the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Stimulated by William Earl Dodge, who then had two sons 
studying at Princeton and who, a prominent business man, was president 
of the New York City Association, Wishard took the lead in bringing to- 
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gether the student Young Men’s Christian Associations into an intercolle- 
giate movement. This was in 1877, at an International Convention in 
Louisville. That body authorized the appointment by the International 
Committee of a secretary “to take charge of the general work of the Asso- 
ciations in colleges and other higher educational institutions.” Wishard 
was induced to accept the post. Enthusiastic, sanguine, by temperament a 
promoter, with a great capacity for friendship, Wishard was an ideal 
choice. 

During the first two years of his appointment, Wishard was simulta- 
neously a student in a theological seminary. He still planned to enter the 
pastorate. During the first year, in a seminary lecture, he heard of the 
haystack meeting. That and contact with his roommate, who was dedicated 
to missions in China, led Wishard to decide to become a missionary to 
that country. After two years, Wishard was induced to give full time to 
the student secretaryship. 

Wishard’s missionary purpose did not wane, indeed it increased. Early 
in 1878, during his first year as college secretary, a letter had come from 
Japanese “believers in Jesus” in Sapporo Agricultural College to the “Stu- 
dents’ Christian Union” in the State Agricultural College in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. It said that at the instance of President Clark of the latter 
institution, who was spending a year in Sapporo organizing the agricultural 
college in that place, they had formed an Association and wished to estab- 
lish contact with the Christian students in Amherst. Wishard saw the 
letter. His imagination, always active, was stirred by it to dream of a 
movement to embrace Christian students, not only in North America, but 
also in colleges in the “foreign field.” In his journeys through the colleges 
he promoted an interest in foreign missions. Before the summer of 1883 
he decided to make a tour of “missionary lands as an essential preparation 
for the highest efficiency in promoting foreign missionary devotion in the 
colleges.” 14 

Missionary interest in the colleges was rising. In 1880 in the Association 
in University College, Toronto, students began giving to missions. This 
contributed to the formation in 1884 of the Canadian Intercollegiate Mis- 
sionary Alliance.!* 

Partly at Wishard’s suggestion, Associations of the American college 
type were being planted in Asia. In 1883 Frank K. Sanders, whom he had 
met while the latter was a student in Ripon College, went to Ceylon on a 
short-term teaching appointment in Jaffna College. Wishard maintained a 
correspondence with him and encouraged him to organize a student Asso- 
ciation. That Sanders did in March, 1884, beginning what Wishard be- 
lieved was “the first student Young Men’s Christian Association outside of 
North America.” Another in Ceylon soon followed, and two in India, 
largely on the initiative of Sanders. In 1885 student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations were organized in Tungchow and Foochow, China.!3 

In furthering missionary interest Wishard was re-enforced by Charles 
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Kellogg Ober (1856-1948). Sincere, straightforward, with a superb 
physique, after an unemotional but striking conversion Ober decided to 
become a minister and to prepare went to Williams College. There during 
his first year he committed himself to foreign missions. In 1884 he became 
Wishard’s associate in the student field under the International Commit- 
teng 

In the summer of 1885 Wishard, Ober, Richard C. Morse, their wives 
and one other, spent some time at Northfield, Massachusetts, where was 
the home of Moody. Partly as a result of the summer, Wishard and Ober 
invited J. E. K. Studd to tour the North American colleges. Studd, later 
Sir Kynaston Studd and Lord Mayor of London, had been prominent as 
an undergraduate at Cambridge. Largely through the Moody movement, 
his brother, C. T. Studd, and six others from that university had gone as 
missionaries—the Cambridge seven—under the China Inland Mission. In 
his visits to North American campuses J. E. K. Studd told of the seven 
and thus added to the missionary interest of the student Associations.” 

Also out of the memorable summer of 1885 the idea was born of an un- 
hurried student conference under Moody’s direction. The somewhat re- 
luctant Moody was persuaded to undertake it, and Wishard and Ober went 
through the colleges recruiting delegates.*¢ 

The student summer conference which followed in 1886 was important 
as a Stage in the undertaking of Foreign Work by the Associations of the 
United States and Canada. It also had much wider results. It led to a fresh 
advance in the entire Protestant foreign missionary enterprise. 

The conference was held on the grounds of the boys’ school at Mount 
Hermon, an institution which Moody was creating on a hill above the Con- 
necticut River a few miles below Northfield. It was the first of the student 
Christian summer conferences which in later years were to be multiplied 
in country after country. It met for twenty-six days and to it came about 
250 men from 96 colleges. 

In the Princeton delegation was Robert P. Wilder (1863-1938). He 
was the son of Royal G. Wilder, and so was in the spiritual succession of 
Samuel J. Mills and the haystack meeting. Royal Gould Wilder had been 
a pioneer missionary in India and there Robert was born and had spent 
his boyhood. Returning to the United States, they made their home in 
Princeton. While an undergraduate at Princeton, Robert Wilder, supported 
by the prayers of his sister Grace, became the center of a group of students 
who had as their declaration of life purpose: “We are willing and de- 
sirous, God permitting, to become foreign missionaries.” They took as 
their watchword: “the evangelization of the world in this generation.” By 
that they meant, not the conversion of all men, but the presentation of the 
Gospel to all their contemporaries the world around. 

Robert Wilder saw in the Mount Hermon gathering an opportunity to 
enlist men for this purpose and watchword. There he soon gathered about 
him those of like mind. They talked to their fellow delegates. There were 
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speakers who presented missions—among them Arthur T. Pierson, who 
brought the compelling words: “All should go and go to all.” By the clos- 
ing day those planning to be missionaries had swelled to ninety-nine, and 
as they met for their final prayer meeting the hundredth man joined them.** 

One of that first hundred was John Raleigh Mott (1865-1955). Mott 
will figure so prominently in our pages that we must take a moment to 
sketch his earlier history. Of sturdy pioneer pre-Revolutionary stock, Mott 
was born, an only son, on a farm in Sullivan County, New York. When 
he was a few weeks old his parents moved to Iowa, and when he was still 
a child established their home in the town of Postville in that state. Mott’s 
father was a successful business man, chiefly in lumber. His mother, com- 
petent as a housewife, was an eager student, a lover of books and flowers, 
active in the local Methodist Church, decisive, hospitable, kindly in speech 
and deed. The boy was reared to understand and help in his father’s busi- 
ness. When John was in his early teens his father was converted through 
a Quaker evangelist, secretary of the Iowa State Committee of the YMCA, 
and joined the Methodist Church. The lad was deeply impressed and re- 
garded himself as converted. For college he first enrolled in a Methodist 
institution, Upper Iowa University. There he made a public profession 
of his Christian faith and became a charter member of the newly formed 
YMCA. In 1885, at the age of twenty, he went to Cornell University. That 
first winter he heard Studd in his tour of American colleges and univer- 
sities. It was this contact which proved decisive. After profound struggle 
Mott committed himself fully to Christ as Lord. In a letter to his mother 
there was a hint of his later world-wide mission in the prominence that 
he gave to the command: “Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” 15 

Before the Mount Hermon gathering broke up, four of the hundred, 
Wilder and Mott among them, were chosen to travel through the colleges, 
universities, and theological seminaries, telling of the vision which they 
had seen. Before autumn it became clear that of the four only Wilder 
could go. He was joined by John N. Forman who, although he had not 
been at Mount Hermon, had been one of the Princeton band. More than 
two thousand students responded to their appeal and signed the Princeton 
declaration. The following year no representative traveled through the 
colleges, but the number of “volunteers” increased and Wilder, now a stu- 
dent in Union Theological Seminary in New York City, continued to give 
leadership.1® 

Some of the more discerning saw that without better organization the 
Movement would disintegrate. By 1888 the gatherings inaugurated at 
Mount Hermon had become annual. They were housed in the buildings of 
the girls’ school at Northfield, also Moody’s creation. A group meeting at 
Northfield that summer decided that action must be taken. Wilder was 
induced to give another year to travel through the campuses. A few months 
later, largely at Ober’s suggestion, an executive committee was formed of 
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what was now called the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Mis- 
sions. On it were representatives of the Intercollegiate Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations and the Interseminary Missionary 
Alliance. Ober was the logical choice for chairman. However, he insisted 
that the post be given to Mott. By that time Mott had graduated from 
Cornell and was on the staff of the International Committee for its student 
work. Mott retained the position until 1920. Thus through his continuing 
connection with the Young Men’s Christian Associations he long associ- 
ated the Student Volunteer Movement with that fellowship and its Foreign 
Work.”° 

The Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions, Wilder, Mott, 
and their global impact were an outgrowth of the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada. Through them, these Associations contributed to the 
decisions which sent out under the several mission boards thousands of 
the youth of both countries to almost every land. Wilder spread the Move- 
ment to the British Isles, and stimulated the formation of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. He also planted the 
Movement on the continent of Europe. 

Mott fulfilled the missionary purpose formed at Cornell and Mount 
Hermon in a career which is one of the most remarkable in the history of 
Christianity. In addition to heading for years the Student Department and 
the Foreign Work of the North American Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations he made world tours which either planted or re-enforced student 
Christian movements in country after country. In evangelistic meetings he 
presented the gospel to students. He joined in the formation of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation and was its first general secretary and then its 
chairman. He had a leading part in the preparations for the World Mis- 
sionary Conference in Edinburgh, 1910, presided at most of its sessions, 
and was chairman of its Continuation Committee and the first chairman of 
the International Missionary Council which arose from it. He was also 
president and then honorary president of the World’s Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. Intimately associated with the for- 
mation of the World Council of Churches, he became its first honorary 
president. With wide-ranging vision, daring to expect great things of God 
and to attempt great things for God, with a commanding platform presence 
both as a speaker and presiding officer, holding the confidence of men of 
large affairs in church, state, and business, Mott was a major contribution 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of North America to the world. 

During their year of travel, Wilder and Forman spoke to a Bible train- 
ing class in the Minneapolis Association, and its members gave $600 for 
foreign missions. In October, 1887, the Minneapolis general secretary 
succeeded in obtaining the “hearty approval” of the Minnesota State Con- 
vention for “the endeavor made by the Associations to promote Mission- 
ary Work among young men in foreign lands.” 1 Moreover, Wilder’s visit 
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inspired the general secretary of the Pittsburgh Association to suggest that 
the time had come to expand abroad.”? 

Quite apart from Wilder, the Montreal Association had been developing 
an interest in foreign missions. In 1884 there was daily prayer for mis- 
sions, and the boys raised a small sum to send to a Canadian missionary 
in Formosa.?% 

The story now shifts to the Northfield student summer conference of 
1887—or “summer school for college students” as it was called—and to 
Japan, India, and Brazil. In 1885 a request came to Richard C. Morse 
for financial assistance from the International Committee to a newly 
formed Young Men’s Christian Association in Osaka, Japan. The money 
was desired for a building and equipment. Morse found the fund which 
had been asked for and sent it. Aid also came to Osaka from Australia 
and London. Toward the end of 1885 Elbert B. Monroe, touring missions 
at first hand, visited Osaka. He had already contributed through Morse. 
He was so much impressed by what he saw that he made an additional 
oift,7* 

Now in 1887 there came to Wishard a letter from Secretary Clark of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, saying that 
the Japanese Government was asking for teachers of English for its 
schools. He suggested that the student Associations provide the men. 
When Wishard reached Northfield he at once told Moody of the request. 
Moody suggested a cable to J. H. DeForest, American Board missionary 
in Japan, to get the facts. This was sent over Moody’s name and a prompt 
reply indicated that the government would provide salary, but not travel 
expenses. At the Conference, Wishard and Moody looked for possible re- 
cruits among the delegates and obtained John Trumbull Swift, who had 
had experience as an Association secretary. What was called the Foreign 
Education Commission was organized (with no official connection with 
the YMCA), with E. B. Monroe as chairman, Richard C. Morse as secre- 
tary, and several others as members, including some from mission boards 
having work in Japan. Travel funds were obtained largely through Mon- 
roe, and an initial contingent of three men was sent out, including Swift. 
Monroe was especially concerned that the teachers should be means of 
promoting Associations.” 

To have the Northfield meeting of 1887 strike fire for missions as that 
at Mount Hermon in 1886 had done, Wishard and Ober suggested to 
Moody that Jacob Chamberlain, of the Reformed Church mission in South 
India, be invited to speak. Chamberlain came and in the course of an ad- 
dress appealed for one of the best-trained American secretaries to intro- 
duce to India the methods and the fire of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and for five younger men for five chief cities in the country. 
Wishard later had conferences with Chamberlain and secretaries of for- 
eign mission boards and was assured that when Chamberlain returned to 
India a specific call for a man would come from the missionaries of 
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Madras. On the strength of that assurance Wishard approached David 
McConaughy, general secretary of the Philadelphia Association. After 
careful consideration McConaughy assented and, the invitation from the 
missionaries having been received, went to Madras in 1889. There we are 
to meet him again.?® 

It was also at Northfield in 1887 that George W. Chamberlain, a Pres- 
byterian missionary to Brazil, urged that what Jacob Chamberlain wished 
for India be also done for the country of his adoption. Eventually, but not 
until 1891, this resulted in the going of Myron A. Clark to Sao Paulo as 
the first North American secretary in South America. Next year he moved 
to Rio de Janeiro. The International Committee had already (1883) had 
contact with an Association in Buenos Aires (organized in 1870).?" 

It will be noted that in each of these three countries the principle was 
adopted that no land should be entered except at the invitation and with 
the full concurrence of the missions maintained by the churches. The 
YMCA wished to make it perfectly clear here as elsewhere that it was not 
a competitor of the churches or beginning another denomination, but was 
supplementing the churches and was their arm for accomplishing specific 
tasks. 

We must also remark that through those who attended from other lands 
the Northfield student conferences had repercussions beyond North Amer- 
ica. This was a deliberate policy. Wishard furthered it. On the tour of Eu- 
rope of which we are to speak in a moment he recruited several from the 
British Isles and Utrecht for the conference of 1888. He did this partly with 
the hope of promoting in other countries the sort of nationwide student 
Christian’ movements that he had helped to bring into existence in the 
United States and Canada.”° James B. Reynolds, of whom we are soon to 
say more, in his journeys through the universities of the British Isles and 
the continent of Europe helped to induce students to go to Northfield. 
Among those who attended the conference of 1890 was Nathan Söder- 
blom of Sweden. He was to have a brilliant career as student, scholar, uni- 
versity professor, and Primate of the Church of Sweden. Eventually he 
was to be the outstanding leader in bringing into being the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work. This in turn, but after his death, was one 
of the two bodies which merged in the World Council of Churches. The 
Northfield experience and friendships begun there constituted the main 
initial source of the vision which made this possible.?® 

It was in 1888, the year that can be looked back on as the one of be- 
ginnings in Japan, India, and Brazil, that the University College (Toronto) 
Association appointed a representative to Korea. In 1883, three years be- 
fore the Mount Hermon gathering, steps had been taken in that Associa- 
tion to gather subscriptions for a missionary project. Now in 1888, J. S. 
Gale from the University Association was sent to Korea. Four years 
later, when Gale transferred his connection to a denominational mission 
board, all the YMCAs on the University of Toronto campus joined in sup- 
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porting Dr. and Mrs. Hardie in Korea. Two years earlier they had been 
sent by the Associations of the medical colleges.*° Moreover, it was in 
1888 that a “foreign missions” committee was organized in the Montreal 
Association.*# 

In the year 1888 as a preliminary to his world tour of mission fields, 
Wishard made a trip to the British Isles and the continent of Europe. His 
purpose was to stimulate the rise of nationwide student Christian Move- 
ments. He had hoped that Studd and Drummond, both of whose visits to 
North American campuses he and Ober had initiated, would reproduce in 
Britain what they had witnessed on an intercollegiate scale in the United 
States and Canada. Since they had not done this, Wishard felt that he must 
see what a personal visit from him could accomplish. He went not only 
to universities in England and Scotland, but also to several on the Con- 
tinent. There he awakened interest and enlisted the support of Karl Fries, 
general secretary of the Stockholm city Association, who in 1895 was 
prominent in the inauguration of the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and became its first chairman. 

Among the results of Wishard’s trip to Europe was the enlistment of 
James B. Reynolds for a more prolonged effort to extend the North 
American idea to the universities to the east of the Atlantic. For three 
years, beginning early in 1889 and working from Paris as a center, Rey- 
nolds visited European universities promoting the Student Christian Move- 
ment. E. B. Monroe provided his salary and the general secretary of the 
Brooklyn Association obtained the traveling expenses.*” 

It was in December, 1888, that Wishard sailed from San Francisco on 
the tour of foreign missions which he had long been planning. The Inter- 
national Committee was unwilling to appoint him as a secretary for this 
purpose, because that had not been authorized by the International Con- 
vention. However, Morse was cordial, helped to raise the fund that made 
the trip possible, and acted as its treasurer during Wishard’s absence. 
Brainerd, chairman of the International Committee, was cautious but not 
unfriendly. The International Committee gave Wishard leave of absence: 
thus his connection with it was not severed. Partly at Morse’s suggestion, 
the Central International Committee of the World’s Alliance, without 
assuming financial responsibility, appointed him as a secretary and thus 
as an official representative during his tour. This action was confirmed by 
the World’s Convention.®* It was clear that the International Committee, 
the Central International Committee, and the World’s Convention were 
not yet of the mind to engage in the kind of world-wide mission of which 
Wishard dreamed, but that they were moving in that direction. 

Wishard’s tour was over two years in length, from December, 1888, to 
April, 1891. He directed it primarily to students and sought to promote 
YMCAs among them and to prepare the way for American secretaries 
to them and also to youth in the cities. 
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Wishard first went to Japan and there spent nine months. He was wel- 
comed by Swift, who now turned from the teaching which had been his 
ostensible first assignment to give his full time to the YMCA. Wishard 
visited both mission and government schools and held evangelistic meetings 
which resulted in the open acceptance of the Christian faith by many. By 
deliberate purpose, not many new Associations were inaugurated, but 
emphasis was placed instead upon the creation of small circles for the 
study of the Bible. 

Six months were spent in China, mostly in the summer and early 
autumn of 1890. There Wishard gave his attention chiefly to the students 
in the Christian schools, adding three Associations to the four already in 
existence. He also sought to discover whether the time was ripe for city 
and national organizations staffed by experienced American secretaries, 
and carried away with him appeals to the International Committee for 
such men from missionaries in Peking and Shanghai. 

In Siam Wishard found obstacles to Christian missions unusually great, 
but believed that the time would come when Association methods and pol- 
icies would be in demand. The situation as he appraised it was more fav- 
orable in Burma, especially among the Karens, but he judged that the 
hour had not yet struck for the coming of an Association general secre- 
tary to Rangoon. 

India consumed six months of Wishard’s time. McConaughy had pre- 
ceded him and was already in Madras. Wishard was impressed particu- 
larly by the opportunities among students, both in mission and government 
institutions. He believed that a clamant need existed for experienced, uni- 
versity-trained American secretaries and received an urgent call from Cal- 
cutta for such a man. While he found in the country thirty-five Associa- 
tions with about two thousand members, there were only two college 
Associations. In Ceylon the beginnings made by Sanders continued and 
had encouraging repercussions in India. 

In the Near East Wishard visited Egypt. There he held meetings in 
Cairo and at the college maintained by the United Presbyterians of North 
America in Assiut. He went to Palestine by way of Mt. Sinai, and ex- 
pressed the conviction that “the Promised Land is the most unpromising 
land for successful Association work I have yet visited.” He was less un- 
favorably impressed with Syria. 

Because of the intolerance of the Tsarist regime and the Orthodox 
Church, Russia seemed to Wishard to be impossible as a field for an 
American secretary. In Persia he organized an Association among the stu- 
dents in Urmia. In Asia Minor he discovered so many active Christians 
among the Armenian students in the schools maintained by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions that he believed a door was 
urgently open for “the two young men who have been called to the Asso- 
ciation secretaryship” there. Already there was in Aintab an Association 
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with a general secretary, an Armenian who for several years had studied 
in America and had carefully observed the operations of general secre- 
taries.4 

Among the results of Wishard’s tour was his conviction that as foreign 
missionaries were going from the student Associations in Europe, the 
United States, and Canada, so there should be a Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for Home Missions emerging from the colleges of Asia which would 
contribute to the evangelization of their respective peoples.*° 

In the Year Book for 1888 Swift was listed as a “corresponding mem- 
ber” for Japan, with a status similar to Southwell in Melbourne, Peet in 
Constantinople, Gaylord in France, Phildius in Berlin, and Judd in Hono- 
lulu.?* At the time of the 1889 Convention Swift was in the United States, 
partly for his wedding and partly to raise money for a building for the 
Tokyo Association. He himself made the major contribution from his own 
patrimony. He addressed the Convention. So did Elbert B. Monroe. Both 
urged the sending of secretaries to serve young men in Asia.?* The Con- 
vention formally resolved “that the International Committee be empow- 
ered to establish such Associations, and place such secretaries in the for- 
eign mission field, as in its judgment may be proper, and to receive such 
contributions for this work as Associations or individuals may contribute 
to it.” 38 The last clause was adopted “somewhat reluctantly” after debate: 
It meant a separate budget for the Foreign Committee.*? 

Soon after the adjournment of the Convention a special subcommittee 
of the International Convention met to define what “in its judgment” was 
“proper.” At McBurney’s instance a draft of the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations was sent to every member of the International Committee for 
suggestions. As a result the International Committee defined its policy as 
“the establishment or planting on the foreign mission field of a specific 
work for saving and developing young men to be carried on, upon the 
lines recognized as belonging to the Association work of this continent, 
including its strong deferential relation to the evangelical churches.” The 
sending of general missionaries to new fields was disclaimed. Special em- 
phasis was placed on taking every step in harmony with the representatives 
of the churches already on fields where there could be planted “native, 
self-sustaining Associations.” 4# Thus the decisive step was taken and a 
basic outline for procedure was adopted. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA OF ORGANIZATIONS AND POLICIES FOR 
FOREIGN WORK AND WORLD SERVICE 


E HAVE SEEN THE BEGINNINGS of the Foreign Work, later World 

Service, of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States and Canada. Although at first marked by modest accomplishments, 
they were characterized by wide-ranging vision. To be implemented, that 
vision required the organized co-operation of thousands, both in North 
America and among the peoples whom it was hoped to assist. Nor could 
it be static. It would be made concrete in a wide variety of ways, some 
of them quite unanticipated. Moreover, as the programs and temper of 
the YMCAs of the two countries were modified in the fashion outlined in 
our second chapter, the changes would be reflected in the Associations 
served in other lands. 

It is to developments in the United States and Canada that we must 
next address ourselves. We must first say something of basic questions of 
purpose, organization, and relations with other Christian bodies with a 
world outreach. We must then go on to survey the main stages and crises 
in the history of the machinery which the YMCAs of the two countries 
set up to promote, support, and direct their Foreign Work and World 
Service, and tell a little of the men who were outstanding in creating and 
maintaining the machinery. We must note the alterations in the bases of 
financial support, and in the interpretation of the enterprise to the con- 
stituency. Attention must also be paid to modifications in the program of 
the Foreign Work and World Service, partly as these were recommended 
or recognized by comprehensive surveys, and partly as they were either 
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formulated or clarified by conferences made up of those who were giving 
their lives abroad in collaboration with leaders of other Association Move- 
ments. Obviously we must concern ourselves with the personnel of the 
staff which served abroad, their sources and recruitment, their terms of 
appointment, and their relations with one another, with the home organi- 
zation, and with the national Movements with which they were associated. 

In the initial years four questions arose which were closely interrelated. 
First, should the Foreign Work of the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
of the United States and Canada be carried on through individual Asso- 
ciations, through state and provincial organizations, or through an inter- 
national body acting for the Associations of the two countries? Second, 
should those sent abroad be missionaries who would have the same ob- 
jectives of proclaiming the Gospel and bringing into existence churches as 
did the representatives of existing mission boards, or should theirs be spe- 
cialized functions, supplementing rather than duplicating or paralleling 
what was being done by these boards? Third, what should be the relations 
to the churches and the missions of the churches both in North America 
and in other lands? Fourth, what should be the relations with the YMCAs 
in other countries and with the world organization and especially the 
World’s Committee? 


The Principle Is Established of Co-operation 
through the International Committee 


The first question was posed by the nature of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations but was answered fairly early. Each of the Associations was 
autonomous. There was co-operation through state and provincial com- 
mittees. It would seem natural, therefore, that enthusiasm could best be 
created and maintained by each large Association undertaking the support 
and direction of a representative abroad and by the weaker Associations, 
or both weaker and stronger together, uniting through a state and pro- 
vincial committee in supporting a man or men known to them. By this 
means personal ties could be established which would be more intimate 
than if money were sent to an international body through which appoint- 
ment and control would be exercised. Indeed, in some cases funds went 
directly from individual Associations and state and provincial conventions 
to individuals abroad. Thus in 1888 the Illinois State Convention ap- 
pointed a committee to obtain contributions toward a secretaryship which 
would represent Illinois.t In 1890 the Massachusetts State Convention 
made itself responsible for $400 toward the support of H. C. Bulbulian, 
who was serving the Association in Aintab.? Both of these, however, were 
with the full knowledge of the International Committee. The latter seems 
to have had no great difficulty in co-ordinating what was being done. Indi- 
vidual Associations and state and provincial conventions might still assume 
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part or all of the support of a particular secretary abroad, but direction 
was by the International Committee. 


The Kansas Episode Clarifies the Issues 
and Confirms Principles 


A much more difficult situation early arose in Kansas. 

Its solution helped to clarify and confirm the policies of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations in their Foreign Work, both as to the func- 
tions of their representatives and their relations to the churches. In 1886, 
the year of the Mt. Hermon gathering, George S. Fisher, a discovery of 
Weidensall, became state secretary for the Kansas Associations. A man of 
enthusiasm and abounding energy, he was ardently evangelistic. Under his 
dynamic leadership, within three years the number of Associations in the 
state nearly doubled, general secretaries more than trebled, and the totals 
of conversions and of those joining the churches about doubled. His zeal 
was contagious and had repercussions in neighboring states. He deprecated 
what he deemed the secular activities of the Association Movement and 
stressed the winning of men to Christ one by one. In 1889 an appeal was 
made for men and women to go as missionaries to Africa, then much in 
the public eye because of the travels of Stanley and Livingstone. The 
area chosen was the Sudan, recently made memorable by the murder 
(January, 1885) of the Christian soldier-adventurer Charles George Gor- 
don by the fanatical followers of the Muslim Mahdi. The choice was at the 
suggestion of H. Grattan Guinness of London, who for several years had 
been promoting “faith” missions in Africa. In 1890 the initial representa- 
tives sailed for Africa. Relying on faith, they scorned the usual health pre~ 
cautions and four soon succumbed to African fevers. 

This was in flat, even if sincere, contradiction of the policy which at 
that very time was being formulated by the International Committee for 
its Foreign Work. It was not undertaken at the invitation of existing mis- 
sions; and instead of being a specialized enterprise for young men on the 
patterns which were beginning to characterize the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada, it was aspiring to be a pioneer mission to the entire 
population. 

From New York the leaders of the International Committee watched 
Fisher and his movement with growing alarm. Yet they did not have the 
authority to order a change. Moreover, they wished not to alienate so vig- 
orous a section of the brotherhood. Under tactful pressure from Richard 
C. Morse, in 1889 the interstate convention which was involved voted to 
respect the “understanding and tacit compact between the Associations 
and the churches.” But this did not prevent the sending of the missionaries 
to the Sudan. A meeting of the International Committee with the Kansas 
State Committee failed to bring full agreement. Fairly soon the large ma- 
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jority of the leadership of the Associations in the United States and Canada 
rallied to the support of the International Committee. After a frank con- 
ference with Fisher, Weidensall came out against him. The International 
Convention of 1891, meeting in Kansas City, without mentioning the 
Fisher movement, emphatically endorsed the policy of the International 
Committee. In November, 1891, although it re-elected Fisher, the Kansas 
State Convention withdrew endorsement of his missionary project.* Fisher 
soon resigned. 

The net effect of the Kansas episode was to strengthen the control of the 
International Committee over the incipient Foreign Work of the Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada, and to reaffirm and make more ex- 
plicit the policy not “to send out general missionaries,” but “that the chief 
aim of any American representative sent out under the auspices of the 
Committee to foreign fields, shall be to train and develop native Christian 
young men in the principles and methods of Association work, and to 
plant native, self-sustaining Young Men’s Christian Associations, rather 
than to lay the basis for the call and coming of American associates in that 
work .. . and further that the representatives in foreign lands shall work, 
as here, in harmony with the evangelical missionaries and pastors of 
churches, and shall seek by all means, to secure their sympathy and co- 
operation.” 4 

These principles were determinative. While representatives of the North 
American YMCAs abroad held great evangelistic meetings, these were for 
men. Only seldom was danger again encountered that the Associations 
would venture into a “general missionary” program, paralleling what was 
done by churches and missionary societies. In their Foreign Work the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States and Canada con- 
fined themselves to specialized functions. Not all these functions were ex- 
clusively related to men. Public health, popular education in science, cer- 
tain phases of literature, and improvement in rural conditions were among 
the enterprises inaugurated. In places a little was done for women and 
girls. But these were to fill gaps not covered by other bodies, and for the 
most part the Associations assisted through the Foreign Work concen- 
trated on men and boys. 


Relations with the Churches and the Missions of the Churches 


The question of relations in their work abroad between the YMCAs of 
the United States and Canada and the churches was not answered once 
for all at any one time. It recurred again and again. 

Some critics claimed that the Associations appointed men who otherwise 
would have applied to denominational mission boards. A sampling of 
overseas secretaries showed that this was true of a good many, but a sub- 
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stantial proportion said that they would not have gone abroad except 
under the Associations.® 

The complaint was made repeatedly, and by some otherwise friendly to 
the Associations, that the latter recruited staffs from among nationals who 
had been educated by the missions, luring them with higher salaries than 
the missions could pay. In answer it was said that in at least one country, 
China, while the majority of the nationals employed by the Association 
had been students in mission schools, many had not been, that only a 
minority had been drawn from the empioyment of the missions or other 
Christian agencies, that all of that minority had been asked either on the 
recommendation of a mission or with the full consent of the previous em- 
ployer, and that all but three of these had come for the same salary which 
they had previously received. It was also pointed out that through their 
presence in mission and government schools, their summer conferences, 
and their evangelistic meetings, the Associations were bringing many into 
the churches and leading numbers to serve the churches who presumably 
would not otherwise have been reached." 

In South America some criticism was expressed of the decision of the 
Continental Committee of the Associations of that area to send fraternal 
rather than official full delegates to the (Protestant) Congress on Chris- 
tian Work in Latin America held in Montevideo in 1925. It was claimed 
that this meant disassociation from the evangelical forces. However, both 
the International Committee in New York and the Continental Committee 
tried to make it clear that the action was not from lack of sympathy with 
the evangelical movement, but rather from fear that if the Associations 
were fully to identify themselves with the evangelical (Protestant) move- 
ment they would be regarded by many non-Protestants—both among 
Catholic and secular youth—to whom they sought to minister, as a prose- 
lyting agency and so would awaken needless opposition. Moreover, New 
York made an appropriation to the budget of the Congress and some of 
the fraternal delegates were prominent in the gathering.® Similar action was 
taken toward the successor conference held in Havana, Cuba, in 1928.° 

In the Philippines the complaint was voiced that in the effort to serve 
the Catholics the Young Men’s Christian Associations were divorcing 
themselves from Protestantism.?° 

In spite of these criticisms and points of tension, relations with the 
churches and the missions of the churches were on the whole cordial. With 
rare exceptions—and these chiefly in overwhelmingly Roman Catholic 
lands—the Associations adhered to the policy of not entering a country 
except on the invitation of the Protestant missions or churches. Always 
they sought to maintain friendly relations with the churches. Rarely was 
that possible with the Roman Catholic hierarchy, but again and again con- 
tacts were established with leaders, clerical and lay, in the Orthodox 
Churches. As a rule, secretaries from the YMCAs of the United States 
and Canada were associated intimately with missionaries of the Protes- 
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tant churches and with the churches themselves. They sought to further 
co-operation among Christians of the several denominations and endeav- 
ored to strengthen the churches by adding to their membership and leader- 
ship. The International Committee was a member of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, through which the missionary societies of 
the United States and Canada collaborated, and the appropriate National 
Committees co-operated with National Christian Councils as these were set 
up in various lands where the International Committee had representatives. 
Organizationally, the Associations remained apart from the churches, but 
they were not a separate denomination and they sought to supplement and 
strengthen the churches.14 


Relations with the Associations of Other Countries 


Detailed discussion of the relation of the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada with those in lands in which the former gave aid will come up as 
we pass from country to country. In general we must note that from the 
outset the North American Associations stressed the autonomy of the na- 
tional Movements which they assisted. They insisted that except for build- 
ings and special projects these be financially self-supporting. Local Asso- 
ciations and the National Committees were independent of the North 
American Movement, and the functions of the secretaries from the United 
States and Canada were chiefly advisory. The North American secretaries 
worked under the direction of the National Committees to which they 
were assigned. Repeatedly the North American secretaries took the initia- 
tive in starting Associations. Many held the post of general secretary. But 
they were under the control of local boards and committees. Their effec- 
tiveness depended more upon their personal character and the respect in 
which they were held than upon financial or organizational pressure. From 
time to time financial aid was granted to a National Committee, but often 
this was on the condition that it be for specified terminable objectives, sup- 
plementary to the sums raised in the country itself. 


Relation with the World’s Alliance and the World’s Committee 


Relations of the Foreign Work and World Service of the Associations of 
the United States and Canada with the World’s Alliance and through it 
with Associations in other countries require a slightly more extended 
notice. 

When the YMCAs of the United States and Canada first undertook to 
send secretaries abroad, there was a disposition among some on the other 
side of the Atlantic to insist that “the whole work . . . in foreign mission 
lands . . . be carried on by and be exclusively under the supervision of the 
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Central International Committee at Geneva.” 1? However, this action was 
not taken. For more than three decades the World’s Alliance and its com- 
mittee had only a slight part in co-ordinating what was being done by the 
various national Movements of Europe and America in promoting Asso- 
ciations in other lands. To be sure, the Central International Committee 
sponsored Wishard’s world tour, and one in 1890 and 1891 by the British 
Hind Smith. In 1902 the World’s Conference meeting in Christiania (Oslo) 
formulated principles for the extension of the Association Movement. In 
1906 a Missionary Department of the World’s Committee was set up, and 
in its first three years eighty-six givers from nine countries contributed 
Swiss frs. 27,598.60 and three Swiss secretaries were sent abroad. But 
aid by the Missionary Department was almost entirely to weaker Euro- 
pean movements and to Armenians in Asia Minor.1* The Edinburgh meet- 
ing of the World’s Alliance in 1913 authorized the call of “a conference 
of workers representing the different National Alliances interested in mis- 
sionary work in other lands.” 14 

In the 1920’s and the 1930’s the World’s Alliance and the World’s 
Committee became more active in seeking to bring about global planning 
and action. In 1920 the Plenary Meeting of the World’s Committee, the 
first to be held after World War I, defined as distinctive functions of the 
World’s Committee the serving as a clearinghouse of information among 
the Associations of all lands and seeing that the Association Movement 
was extended and developed. The World’s Committee was to encourage 
“every national Association Movement to assume definite and self-sacrific- 
ing responsibility for helping to extend the Association ministry to the 
young men of other lands.” 1° Every succeeding Plenary Meeting of the 
World’s Committee called upon national Movements to further and some- 
times concretely to assume responsibility for specific projects in other 
lands. In connection with each of these meetings representatives of the 
“sending” and “receiving? Movements came together to review the world 
situation country by country, and to see what was being done by each of 
the national Movements. The Second World Assembly of Workers for 
Boys, held at Pértschach-am-See in 1923, took a forward step in urging 
on the World’s Committee a greater responsibility for work among boys, 
more interest in matters of public concern, and a more adequately inter- 
national Executive Committee.1® In 1929 a Plenary Meeting in Geneva 
authorized the appointment of an Extension Committee “to further the 
planting of the Y.M.C.A. in unoccupied fields and to help to co-ordinate 
the Foreign Work of the various National Alliances.” In 1931 a confer- 
ence was held in Ithaca, New York, under the joint auspices of the Foreign 
Committee of the National Councils of the United States and Canada and 
of the Extension Committee. It defined at length the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the World’s Committee in the field of extension. In doing 
so it became a landmark in the growth of the responsibilities for world- 
wide expansion assumed by the World’s Committee.17 In 1932 and 1933 
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area conferences were held for the Latin countries, Northern Europe, 
Central Europe, Balkan-Orthodox lands, and the Far East and India. In 
these the World’s Committee had a large share. In 1929 an international 
boys’ camp was conducted in Japan under the auspices of the World’s 
Committee.!8 International camps under the auspices of the World’s Com- 
mittee were held in Hawaii, the Philippines, China, Switzerland, North 
Africa, and France. In several countries staff members participated in 
training institutes and retreats.!® 

In July, 1934, a Plenary Meeting of the World’s Committee in Oxford 
took important steps toward making actual what had been formulated at 
Ithaca and had been suggested elsewhere for making that body more ef- 
fective in the extension of the Associations. This was the more necessary 
because of the sharp reduction brought by the financial depression of the 
1930’s in the staffs supported abroad by the several national Movements. 
The Extension Committee was enlarged and its functions were more 
clearly and comprehensively defined.”° 

These steps aroused questioning in influential Association circles in 
North America, at least in the United States. There was fear of too much 
centralization of authority in Geneva at the cost of the initiative of the 
various national Movements, and of too much American money being 
diverted to support the augmented machinery at Geneva made necessary 
by this policy.2t Even when the attitude was not critical, men in respon- 
sible position raised questions which they believed were pertinent to the 
Foreign Work of the Associations of the United States and Canada.” 

In spite of criticism and questions, the Extension Committee continued 
and men from North America loyally co-operated with it. There was 
frank recognition that the bilateral relations which the North American 
Movements had had with the national Movements they were assisting were 
being modified by the fact that all were constituent members of the World’s 
Alliance and must more and more work in that context.?* 

During World War II the World’s Committee was so absorbed with the 
urgent aid to war prisoners that it did not have the time or energy to do 
much about extension to other lands. Because of the emergency and the 
fact that its headquarters were in Geneva, it tended to focus its attention 
chiefly on Europe.*# 

After World War II the World’s Committee renewed its consideration 
of its world-wide task. In July, 1953, immediately prior to a Plenary 
Meeting of the World’s Committee in Geneva, what was called a second 
conference on extension policies was convened, in succession to that held 
in Ithaca in 1931. Lack of an adequate staff prevented as much action as 
had been hoped, but basic principles were stated and a review of the field 
was made.”® 
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Relations with Other “Sending” National Bodies 


In addition to what was done through the World’s Alliance, there were 
questions of direct relations with the national organizations of the Asso- 
ciations of other countries which supported secretaries abroad. These were 
particularly important with the National Council of the YMCAs in Eng- 
land, Wales, and Northern Ireland, and notably but not exclusively in 
areas within the British Empire. In general the policy was early adopted 
not to join with any other nationality, including the British, in support of 
Association work abroad.” A procedure was ultimately formulated for 
co-operation with the English National Council.?* 


Growth of Specialized Supervision: The Foreign Work 
Committee and the Foreign Department 


At the close of Chapter III we noted the action of the International Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1889 in resolving “that the International Com- 
mittee be empowered to establish such Associations and place such 
secretaries in the foreign mission field, as in its judgment may be proper, 
and to receive such contributions for this work as Associations or individ- 
uals may contribute to it.” It was on the basis of this action that the Inter- 
national Committee began the promotion and supervision of work in other 
lands. 

The enlargement of the functions of the International Committee called 
for specialized machinery. In the course of the succeeding decades it took 
many forms. Through them all, however, one guiding purpose continued. 
That purpose was expressed by the very first of the subagencies which the 
International Committee appointed to give effect to the action of the 
Philadelphia Convention. As we also saw at the end of Chapter III, the 
subcommittee appointed to define what in the judgment of the Interna- 
tional Committee was “proper” stated the policy to be “the establishment 
or planting on the foreign mission field of a specific work for saving and 
developing young men to be carried on upon the lines recognized as be- 
longing to the Associations of this continent, including its strong deferen- 
tial relation to evangelical churches.” The Associations so planted were 
to be “self-sustaining.” The chief aim was to discover and train nationals 
who could make these self-sustaining Associations an actuality.” At the 
September 26, 1889, meeting of the International Committee which ap- 
proved this report, John T. Swift was appointed to Japan and David 
McConaughy to India. 

For the next nine years, until 1898, the record was one which might 
be called cautious expansion. At the outset there was a small subcommit- 
tee of Robert McBurney, chairman, Richard C. Morse, and W. D. Wet- 
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more. Beginning as early as 1890 it began to be called intermittently the 
“Foreign Department.” Murray, of whom more in a moment, sometimes 
spoke of it as “the Committee on Foreign Work.” 7° 

Very early in 1891, William D. Murray came on the committee. In 
1895, on McBurney’s resignation, Murray succeeded him as chairman, 
and held the post until 1925. Of Scottish parentage, born in New York 
City in 1858, and reared there and in New Jersey, Murray graduated from 
Yale in 1880, thus having the same alma mater as Morse, Swift, and 
Reynolds. He then went to the Columbia Law School. He was a lawyer in 
New York City, with his home in Plainfield, New Jersey. But while he 
made his living through the law, it was the Gospel and youth which were 
his consuming interests. As a Sunday school teacher, loving and loved by 
children, as a teacher of Bible to youth, as a lay preacher, and as a mem- 
ber of many boards and committees of religious organizations, he never 
seemed hurried, appeared perennially youthful, and had a never-failing 
radiant joy and zest in living. With a genius for friendship, he maintained 
a warm, personal contact with hundreds of individuals. It was to the 
YMCA that he attributed his real purpose in life, and he served as an 
officer in his local Association, on the New Jersey State Committee, and 
on the International Committee and many of its subcommittees. He was a 
familiar and loved figure at religious conventions and student conferences. 
He attributed his first interest in foreign missions to an address by Robert 
P. Wilder early in 1888, and he rapidly became committed to them and 
served them in many capacities. As chairman of the Foreign Work Com- 
mittee, or Foreign Department, he maintained a close personal touch with 
the secretaries who went abroad. He wrote annually, with his own hand, 
a letter to each of the foreign secretaries. He entertained in his home 
many of them and their children. With the zest for friendship he combined 
a large capacity for practical affairs.°° 

Since the Foreign Work was largely an outgrowth of what the Associa- 
tions were doing among students, as late as 1903 it was customary for 
the Foreign and Student Committees to meet together. While technically 
the extensive travels abroad of Mott and Wishard among students were 
not under the Foreign Committee, they were closely intertwined with what 
was being done through it.*! The conviction was strongly held, especially 
by those centering on students, that the latter were the key to winning the 
world. It was they, so it was held, who would become the leaders of their 
respective countries, and if they were reached, they in turn would reach 
the masses. For many years most of the secretaries were recruited through 
the student Associations and many went out with little or no experience 
in the city Associations. 
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The Early Home Secretariat: Wishard 


For years the close ties between the Student Department and the Foreign 
Department were seen in the home secretariat of the latter. During its 
early days, the Foreign Committee or Department had no executive secre- 
tary. Morse and McBurney carried most of the load.?? However, after his 
return to America in April, 1892, from his long foreign tour, Wishard 
gave his time to the Foreign Department and was recorded as being its 
secretary. He traveled among Associations and Conventions cultivating 
their interest in the Foreign Work, searched for suitable men to send out 
as secretaries, spoke in churches and various religious conventions, sought 
to enlist contributors, and began the quarterly Foreign Mail which, by 
printing letters from foreign secretaries, helped to create and sustain in- 
terest. He devoted much time to obtaining large gifts rather than gather- 
ing small ones. In this he was restricted to a few large cities and to men 
whom it had been previously agreed by other Association leaders that he 
could approach. 

In 1898 Wishard left the International Committee to take a post with 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.** He had 
already been absent for a year heading a “forward movement” for the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions in an effort to raise more money 
for that body.*® He was often physically unwell; yet he pushed himself 
unmercifully. Partly for this reason, at times even Murray found him 
difficult. Wishard had so long been a pioneer, bearing the burden of mak- 
ing real the visions to which he attempted to give reality, that he was not 
easily amenable to the judgment of a supervising committee.*° 

During Wishard’s years with the Foreign Department the latter’s budget 
rose from $11,500 to $28,087, and the number of secretaries serving 
under it or under appointment grew from four to thirteen. The increase 
was in spite of the financial depression from which the country suffered 
for a time after 1892. The countries in which secretaries had served or 
were serving were Japan, India, Ceylon, Brazil, Mexico, and China. Build- 
ings, somewhat on the North American principle, had been erected in 
several cities. However, at that time, the Association in Mexico City was 
under the Railroad Department rather than the Foreign Department. 

Wishard left the International Committee from the conviction that he 
could better promote the entire foreign missionary enterprise by applying 
to the churches as a whole the methods of raising money which he had 
developed under the YMCA. He did this to arouse the churches to support 
the students who were offering their lives through the Student Volunteer 
Movement. He had an important share in laying foundations for the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement and the Missionary Education Move- 
ment.?? 

Wishard’s later years were clouded by ill health and financial misfor- 
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tunes. Before he was fifty he withdrew from executive and promotional 
leadership in religious organizations and went into business. Here his 
sanguine temperament proved a handicap. He lived into his seventies, but 
his major contribution had been made in youth and early middle life. 

With Wishard’s departure an era began which was characterized by ex- 
pansion. The first nine years of the Foreign Work had been marked by 
caution, and that in spite of Wishard’s enthusiasm and perhaps in part 
because of distrust of it.38 In the next quarter of a century, operations of 
what we must now call the Foreign Department multiplied rapidly. From 
thirteen secretaries and a budget of about $28,087 in 1898,3? in 1924 
slightly more than two hundred secretaries were on the roster of the For- 
eign Department and the budget had risen to about $1,500,000.*° 


The Home Secretariat: The “Mott Era” 


The expansion was due to many factors. It is usually said that chief among 
them was the leadership given by John R. Mott. Indeed, these years have 
sometimes been called “the Mott Era.” 

With the departure of Wishard the administration of the Foreign Work 
was at first divided among other secretaries of the International Commit- 
tee. Each was to carry his portion of the responsibility in addition to his 
other assignments. C. K. Ober of the Field Department was to take the 
city and other general work, was to search for candidates from the city 
Associations, was to cultivate a missionary interest in the general Asso- 
ciations, and was to raise “that part of the budget which relates properly 
to the city and other general work.” Mott of the Student Department was 
to take the student work. He was to seek candidates for the Foreign Work, 
raise the part of the budget related to student work, and was to cultivate 
the missionary interest in the student Associations. C. J. Hicks of the 
Railroad Department was to give attention to the problems of railroad 
work in foreign lands. G. L. Leonard of the Office Department was to be 
responsible for the office and the business end of the Foreign Committee. 
Ober and Mott were charged with raising the budget.*! 

The coming of Mott into official responsibility with the Foreign Depart- 
ment was both natural and fortunate. As we have noted, he had been a 
member of that remarkable one hundred who at the Mt. Hermon confer- 
ence in 1886 had inaugurated the Student Volunteer Movement for For- 
eign Missions. The long-time chairman of its Executive Committee, he 
gave that Movement superb leadership. As the leading figure in bringing 
into being the World’s Student Christian Federation and as its first general 
secretary, he had contacts and commitments throughout much of the world. 
An evangelist among students, he was a forceful expression of that passion 
to win individuals to Christ which, in their early days, was at the heart of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations. As secretary of the Student De- 
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partment, his duties took him to the campuses and student Christian con- 
ferences of the United States and Canada. With his ability, little short of 
genius, for discerning and attracting young men of outstanding promise, 
he there recruited some of the ablest of the men who served the Associa- 
tions abroad. He commanded the confidence of men prominent in financial 
circles and obtained through them large sums for the prosecution of the 
enterprises to which he was committed. He interested not only men but 
also families and women of wealth. He carefully kept them in touch with 
what was being done, both by correspondence and by personal visits. He 
also took pains to write to local secretaries, sometimes in small cities, to 
let them know of needs and accomplishments. He had a deep concern for 
the secretaries who served abroad. Through letters and his journeys he 
maintained his friendship with them, often intimate. In time loyal friends, 
through contributions to the Committee on the Work of John R. Mott, 
enabled him to devote his time without salary and to aid financially proj- 
ects which he promoted. Highly disciplined, with great physical vitality 
and an enormous capacity for work, he carried many heavy burdens, and 
carried them superbly. To a quite unusual degree he combined adminis- 
trative gifts, concern for individuals, statesmanlike dreams for enlisting 
forces which would mold whole nations and peoples, an ability to bring 
hope and courage, magnificent platform presence as a speaker, skill in 
presiding over committees and large public gatherings, and an ability to 
reconcile conflicting interests. In subsequent pages we will have many 
occasions to note the manner in which he brought to the Foreign Work of 
the Associations of the United States and Canada this extraordinary com- 
bination of gifts and attainments. 


The Home Secretariat: Others of the Team 


Even with his outstanding ability, Mott could not by himself have achieved 
the remarkable growth of the Foreign Work of the North American Asso- 
ciations that was witnessed in the quarter of a century between 1898 and 
1924. As we pass from country to country we shall meet many of the men 
who helped in it. Hundreds of laymen and secretaries in North America 
made indispensable contributions. We must here pause to note some of 
those who shared as members of the staff of what was variously called the 
Foreign Department and the Foreign Committee. To list and describe them 
all would prolong these pages unduly. We can take the space for only 
a few. 

One whom we have already had occasion to mention more than once 
was Charles Kellogg Ober. Committed to missions from his student days, 
Ober continued to cherish a world-wide purpose. For four years, until the 
end of 1902, he gave a third of his time to the Foreign Department. He 
encouraged individual city Associations to assume responsibility for the 
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support of a particular secretary, so that each would feel that it was 
operating in two places—one at home and the other abroad. He and Mott 
sought to increase the missionary interest among the rank and file of the 
membership of the Associations. To this end they inaugurated a prayer 
cycle, had the Associations purchase libraries of selected missionary books, 
started the “Association Volunteer Leagues” and ‘Twenty-four-hour-a- 
day Clubs,” had pledge cards circulated for the weekly giving of two, five, 
ten, and twenty-five cents, and promoted leaders’ training conferences on 
the Foreign Work. Other conferences gathered general secretaries of the 
Associations and influential laymen who could give larger sums, and from 
them came men who were lifetime contributors. Before long Ober was in- 
cluding both student and city Associations in his assignment, while Mott 
specialized on the problems of the foreign field. By the close of 1902 both 
the budget of the Foreign Work and the staff serving abroad had more 
than doubled.*? Ober was then asked to give full time to the Field Depart- 
ment of the International Committee—an assignment which confined his 
efforts to North America. 

In connection with his world-wide mission to students Mott was out of 
the country so much of the time and the Foreign Work was growing to 
such proportions that additional help on the Foreign Department staff 
was imperative. 

In 1908 Hans P. Andersen, a Dartmouth graduate, Mott’s associate in 
the Student Department, was transferred to the Foreign Department.** 
Orderly to an extreme and with business gifts of a high order, Andersen 
formulated procedures for the office and for handling money. Fletcher 
Brockman said facetiously that he had to raise money for China twice, 
once from givers and then to get it away from Andersen. A saving sense 
of humor kept him from being an autocrat. 

In 1913, when Andersen became incapacitated by a brain tumor which 
caused his early death (1914), Edward C. Jenkins (1875-1956) was 
designated to succeed him. Jenkins was unusually well prepared for the 
post and through it made major contributions to the Foreign Work. For 
more than a decade he had been private secretary to Mott. He thus ob- 
tained an exceptional knowledge of the Foreign Work and Mott placed 
more and more responsibility on him. It was natural that as Andersen’s 
health began to fail, Jenkins should be moved into the Foreign Depart- 
ment. In 1917 he was made executive of the Foreign Work. When Mott 
became increasingly absorbed in war work and then in the International 
Missionary Council, and Colton was transferred to war work in Russia, 
more and more of the burden for the Foreign Work fell on Jenkins. As 
the foreign staff mounted, the load became heavier. But Jenkins carried it. 
He was not noted as a money-raiser, but he was wise in counsel and 
skilled in developing processes and principles for the rapidly expanding 
program. He devised a salary scale which met the changing situation, 
stimulated the intellectual life of the field staff, shared in the formulation 
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of projects and the solution of problems in the Associations in more than 
one country and region, and won the respect of such outstanding national 
leaders as K. T. Paul of India. His was the chief responsibility for the 
planning for the staff conferences in the post-World War I years which 
were milestones in the formulation of policies.** 

In 1903 the enterprise abroad had so expanded that its administration 
was made to constitute one of the two co-ordinate departments of the 
International Committee, the one Home and the other Foreign. Murray 
was elected a vice-chairman of the International Committee as a way of 
giving added recognition to his chairmanship of the Foreign Department, 
thus continuing in another guise the role which he had so long and so 
admirably filled. The Foreign Department was directed by a Foreign Com- 
mittee of which Murray was also chairman, and which, usually through 
him, reported to the International Committee. Upon Mott was placed the 
responsibility for the general secretarial administration of the Foreign De- 
partment. Andersen had charge of the work overseas. To cultivate the 
home constituency and assist in the raising of the budget, there was 
brought in Ethan Theodore Colton (1872- yee 

Colton, a graduate of Dakota Wesleyan University in the class of 1898, 
after a year of teaching in his alma mater had become a traveling secre- 
tary for the State Committee of Illinois, and then in 1900 a traveling sec- 
retary for the Student Department of the International Committee, with 
an assignment which carried him extensively through the colleges and 
universities of the western part of the constituency. In 1904 he was as- 
signed to full time with the Foreign Department. By the end of the year 
he was given the entire responsibility for obtaining the income for needs 
other than funds for buildings. His assignment was to enlist the support 
of local Associations. Until late in 1917, when he left for war work in 
Russia, Colton carried the main administrative burden. On the creation in 
1924 of the National Council of the Associations in the United States, he 
was appointed administrative secretary of the Foreign Division with re- 
sponsibility for Russia and the Baltic States, and in 1925 became as well 
administrative secretary for the home base of the Foreign Division. In 
this he remained until his retirement in 1932.48 

An able and wise administrator, through years of prosperity as well as 
through the lean years for whose hardships he was in no way responsible, 
Colton gave courageous, stable, and unobtrusive leadership. He repre- 
sented the missionary passion which had given rise to the Foreign Work. 
After his retirement and into a vigorous old age he continued to keep in 
touch with the work abroad. On the eve of his eightieth birthday in a 
sharp-cutting address he analyzed the changes in the sixty years since he 
first knew the Young Men’s Christian Association, commented on the 
transition from a movement to an institution, deplored as “the cut flowers 
of religion” a “religious education not on a religious basis but as an ethical 
and social experience,” declared that what was needed was “the kind of 
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flower that is grown out in the garden where the elements have to be 
faced,” spoke for men “who can go out and fight battles that the field 
presents at the present time,” and ended by avowing his faith that in the 
test with communism and other adverse forces, this could only be done “if 
we have men who build their house in the greatness of God.” He feared 
that streamlined organization and standardized services would exclude 
the prophetic quality in recruitment and program.*? 

After Colton’s assignment to Russia, the cultivation of Associations was 
placed upon John E. Manley, of whom more later, and the reaching of 
individuals upon J. M. Clinton. Clinton had a long connection with the 
Foreign Work. A lawyer by training, he joined the staff of the Buffalo 
Association and from there went to China in 1904. He first served in 
Hankow and then in Tokyo. In the latter city he gave himself to the 
Chinese students who were flocking to Japan. Returning to the United 
States in 1911, he had such success in developing interest and financial 
support that he was retained at that task. He traveled extensively and re- 
peatedly in various parts of the world to visit the Associations aided by 
the Foreign Division.*® 

In raising money for buildings the chief load was long borne by Mott, 
Eddy, and Brockman. They also did yeoman’s service in helping to stimu- 
late giving to the general budget, but it was upon them that the chief reli- 
ance was placed for the increasing sums required for the physical equip- 
ment in the multiplying Associations abroad.49 Of Eddy and Brockman 
we are to hear much in later chapters, but since neither could be confined 
to one country or to one aspect of the Associations’ program, this seems 
an appropriate place to introduce them. 

George Sherwood Eddy (1871- ), or Sherwood Eddy as he was 
most frequently known, was born in Leavenworth, Kansas. He was nur- 
tured in a happy, wholesome home, and as a youth displayed the eager 
zest for living which persisted throughout his many decades. After graduating 
from the Leavenworth high school, Eddy went to Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy and Sheffield Scientific School at Yale. He graduated from Yale in 
1891. While at Yale he had been induced, by the promise of sports and 
a good time, to go to one of the student conferences at Northfield. There 
contact with Moody proved to be the turning point in his life. Until he 
met Moody he was without serious purpose. The days at Northfield were 
marked by intense struggle followed by dedication as a Christian. From 
Yale he went to Union Theological Seminary in New York City and then 
after an interval to Princeton Theological Seminary. While in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, largely through contacts with fellow students, he signed 
the declaration of the Student Volunteer Movement. For the year between 
Union and Princeton he and two of his fellow seminarians, Horace Tracy 
Pitkin and Henry W. Luce, like himself Yale graduates, traveled for that 
Movement through the colleges, universities, and theological seminaries. 
His father, who had made a fortune in railways, died suddenly in 1894, 
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and left him a “small competence” which made him financially independ- 
ent for life. That independence enabled him to pursue such missions as 
were born of his convictions. In 1896 he went to India under the Inter- 
national Committee. 

Eddy proved to be an ardent and able evangelist, both in large meetings 
and in personal contacts. On his furloughs he devoted much time to pro- 
moting missionary interest in the Associations and to raising money for 
the overseas projects. It is not surprising, therefore, that in May, 1911, on 
Mott’s recommendation, he entered into an arrangement by which he gave 
a portion of each year, theoretically eight months, to soliciting funds in 
North America, and the rest of the year to evangelistic missions, chiefly 
in China. Until his official retirement in 1931 he continued to assist in 
raising money. As an evangelist we are to meet him in country after coun- 
try, mainly India and China. Never conservative, he was always looked 
upon with suspicion by some missionaries. When, in the 1920’s, with his 
customary enthusiasm he espoused the “social gospel,” he encountered 
lifted eyebrows in the business circles from which much of the support of 
the Associations was derived. After World War I he began to conduct 
parties to Europe to promote better international understanding. Always 
forthright and fearless, from time to time espousing still another unpopular 
cause, he maintained his vigor into an advanced age and in his mid- 
eighties undertook an evangelistic tour in Japan.°° 

Fletcher Sims Brockman (1867-1944) was only slightly older than 
Eddy. Born in Virginia and reared in Georgia during the difficult years 
of reconstruction immediately after the Civil War, in boyhood he knew 
something of the hardships of those days. His home was deeply religious 
and his father, the owner of a large cotton plantation, was a model of 
courtesy to all, white and black, and a man of sterling integrity. To the 
end of his days Brockman had the charm and the manners that are asso- 
ciated with the Southern gentleman at his best. His mother was the 
daughter of a Methodist minister. Before he entered college Brockman 
had not only decided to be a minister but also had determined to go as a 
missionary to China. In college days, spent in Vanderbilt University, he 
was caught up in the early enthusiasm of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. The years between his graduation (1894) and his going to China 
he gave as a student secretary of the YMCA. In that capacity he traveled 
through the colleges and universities of the South and promoted not only 
the general religious life but also interest in foreign missions. In 1898, as 
we are to see in a later chapter, Brockman, his wife, and his two-year-old 
son sailed for China. His striking accomplishments there will be sum- 
marized in their proper place. Brockman commanded confidence not only 
in China but also in the North American Associations. It was said that 
no other man had more of the affection of the Association brotherhood. 
On his various trips to North America he helped in cultivating interest 
and obtaining financial support for what was being endeavored overseas. 
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When in 1915 Mott accepted the general secretaryship of the Interna- 
tional Committee in succession to Richard C. Morse, he made it as a con- 
dition that Brockman be called to be associate general secretary for both 
the Home and the Foreign Division. Brockman left China with great re- 
gret: Mott almost forced him to do so. Brockman’s gifts were those of a 
prophet. He inspired the Associations of the United States and Canada 
with a vision of what they might accomplish abroad, especially in East 
Asia. Before many years it was planned that he should make extended 
annual trips to the Far East, serve as an adviser to the International Com- 
mittee on general policies, especially those in East Asia, help educate the 
Associations and the general public on the opportunities and needs of the 
Associations in that area, and assist in raising funds and in recruiting men 
for that region. He was also to give special attention to the Religious Work 
Department, to evangelistic meetings, and to church relations. He re- 
mained as associate general secretary until the creation (1924) of the 
National Council. He was then assigned fully to the staff of the Foreign 
Division and continued there until his retirement, by the age rule, in 
1927731 


The Halcyon Years of the Budget 


In the halcyon years in the fore part of the twentieth century, raising the 
mounting budget for the burgeoning Foreign Work was comparatively 
easy. Income and inheritance taxes were either nonexistent or were of 
only modest dimensions; except for a brief interval in the first decade, 
prosperity was general, and successful appeals were readily made to men 
of large means. 

Various methods were employed. Foreign projects and secretaries were 
assigned to individuals who gave substantial sums. Periodicals, Foreign 
Mail and Foreign Mail Annual, were distributed among the general con- 
stituency and from time to time special pamphlets and booklets were 
issued and circulated. Secretaries on furlough were sent to local Associa- 
tions, and the latter, while sometimes responding slowly, when they once 
began to give usually increased their contributions. The International Com- 
mittee had in its membership several men of wealth and the annual con- 
ferences of that body afforded opportunity to reach them. International 
Conventions provided a similar opening and at them breakfasts would be 
held to which were invited those whom Mott characterized as of “shekel 
power.” Generous patrons were often present at the Northfield student 
conferences and at the annual Foreign Work setting-up conferences. In- 
spired by the occasion they frequently either began giving or increased 
their gifts. Parlor conferences and breakfast meetings to which donors, 
either potential or actual, were specially invited yielded substantial re- 
turns. 

The Laymen’s Missionary Movement stimulated giving. It was an inter- 
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denominational movement which began in 1906 under the inspiration of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and had as its chief creator and pro- 
moter Mott’s brother-in-law, J. Campbell White, whom we are to meet 
again in India. It sought to enlist funds for the support of the hundreds 
who were offering their lives for foreign missions under the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. The YMCA was by no means its sole beneficiary. Num- 
bers of missionary societies profited from it. Yet some support for the 
Foreign Work can be attributed to it. 

Campaigns for special objects, such as for building funds, for service 
to Japanese soldiers during the Russo-Japanese War, and among Chinese 
students in Tokyo, far from draining off funds from the general budget 
served rather to win for it additional support. More than one donor who 
contributed a building also continued by making possible the salary of a 
secretary who served in it.5? 

Among the large contributors were the John D. Rockefellers, father and 
son, Edward S. Harkness, the McCormicks, A. A. Hyde, and W. H. 
Hoover. Some of these gave $50,000 a year and more. Gerald W. Birks, 
a successful business man of Montreal, who devoted himself to the Asso- 
ciation in other ways as well, was a large donor.®? John Wanamaker, the 
Philadelphia merchant, supplied funds for several buildings: they were 
in such important centers as Peking, Seoul, Kyoto, and Madras.** There 
were also families who must remain nameless who for more than a gen- 
eration annually gave substantial sums. 

In all this the Canadian Associations had an important share. In 1913 
for example, out of a budget of about $450,000, the Canadians, on the 
basis of their giving in 1912, could be expected to contribute about 
$62,000. The general principle was followed that the ideal would be to 
have from Canada about the equivalent of what was being spent by the 
North American Associations in India. The $62,000 fell short of this goal 
by only a scant $5,000. Out of the staff in foreign service in 1912 Cana- 
dian secretaries numbered fifteen, or 8.7 per cent of the whole. In pro- 
portion to the population of Canada, in finances this was better than was 
being done by the Associations of the United States, and not far from as 
good in personnel.°° 


Building Funds and Their Raising 


One of the major ways in which assistance was given to Associations in 
other lands by the Associations of the United States and Canada was in 
contributions for the erection of buildings. They were made up largely, but 
not entirely, of substantial gifts by individuals. The International Com- 
mittee required that before it appropriated funds, the plans for the build- 
ing be submitted to it and approved by it. In general the principle was 
applied that the lot on which the building was to be erected must be pro- 
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vided free of indebtedness by the community to be served. If the local 
community provided the lot and as much as one-third the cost of the 
building, it was customary for the International Committee to have the 
title of the building held in the name of the board of directors of the local 
YMCA. Provision was made through legal documents that if the Associa- 
tion disbanded or if in the opinion of the International Committee it de- 
parted from its existing basis and methods of work, the International Com- 
mittee could sell the property and be entitled to recover from the proceeds 
the full sum that it had contributed. If the International Committee 
supplied two-thirds or more of the cost of the building, it was to have full 
title to the building. The building was to be completed free from debt; the 
local board of directors was to agree to keep the building in repair, to pay 
taxes, to see that the property was protected by fire insurance, and to 
maintain a staff of secretaries sufficient to ensure the efficient use of the 
plant. Provision was also to be made that the control of the Association 
would always be in the hands of Christians.*¢ 

These policies could not be fully carried out and at times were de- 
liberately modified. For instance, in parts of China the title to property 
was held by the National Committee; in Japan, because the law pro- 
hibited holding of property by foreign corporations of the character of 
the International Committee, the title was in the name of local corpora- 
tions; in India, under British law, the property was held by the National 
Committee or by local Associations; and in Latin America the local Asso- 
ciations owned the property.‘ 

Memorable in the obtaining of funds for buildings abroad were major 
campaigns for capital sums. One was begun in 1910. It was undertaken 
largely through the initiative of Mott. The original goal was $1,080,000 
for buildings in a score or more of what Mott called “strategic points.” 
That was a phrase which had appeared in the title of a book by him— 
Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest—written after his first journey 
around the world. It was characteristic of him and of his program for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. His program had as its object the 
winning of the entire world for Christ. Mott approached John D. Rocke- 
feller. In his search for expert advice in his gifts, Rockefeller sent Profes- 
sor, later President, E. D. Burton of the University of Chicago around 
the world to examine the proposed projects. Burton was very enthusiastic. 
His report did much to shape policy.®* After hearing it, Rockefeller de- 
cided to give the entire sum for which Mott had asked him, namely 
$540,000, but on the condition that an equal sum be raised. At the invita- 
tion of President Taft, on October 20, 1910, a conference was held in the 
East Room of the White House to which prospective donors were invited 
and at which the entire project was presented. By that time Mott’s askings 
had mounted to $1,515,000. Some months later, when the campaign had 
been completed, more than $2,000,000 had been subscribed.*® 
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A second campaign, less spectacular but resulting in a still larger sum, 
was held soon after World War I. Money was then more easily obtained. 
After consulting with leaders of the brotherhood throughout the world, 
Mott requested for buildings at least $4,000,000 and hoped that the total 
might by $5,000,000. Eventually, without much fanfare and mainly 
through quiet solicitation of individuals, fully $6,000,000 was subscribed.® 

Independently of these special efforts Mott helped in obtaining gifts 
which made possible the erection of buildings in several cities of Europe, 
and in raising over $1,000,000 for the rehabilitation of Association build- 
ings in Japan after the earthquake of 1923.61 


City Association Secretaries Take a Larger Share 


One of the most striking developments in the quarter of a century between 
1898 and 1924 in the growth of support for the Foreign Work followed 
the travels in 1913—14 of L. Wilbur Messer. Messer was neither the first 
nor the last of the leaders in the North American Movement to visit the 
centers abroad in which the Associations were operating. But this par- 
ticular journey had peculiar significance. 

L. Wilbur Messer (1856-1923) was general secretary of the Chicago 
Association. He was often thought of as the most influential city secretary 
of the fore part of the twentieth century. Until this trip he had had only 
a perfunctory interest in the Foreign Work. He returned, thrilled and 
thoroughly convinced by what he had seen and henceforth was an ardent 
and effective advocate. 

Messer’s advocacy took practical and continuing form. From many 
platforms he told of his impressions. At the National Employed Officers’ 
Conference which met at Lake Geneva in 1914 he stimulated the creation 
of a commission of general secretaries for co-operation in the Foreign 
Work. Its success was assured when he himself headed it and when mem- 
bership was accepted by other influential secretaries. An immediate effect 
of Messer’s new attitude was that many city secretaries fell into line. 
Numbers of them had long been zealous in supporting the Foreign Work. 
But others had been lukewarm, including those in most of the larger cities. 
Now they found it desirable to do something quite substantial, for the 
average secretary wished to be considered “regular” by the Association 
brotherhood.®? 

Messer’s Commission took concrete action. It made a tentative report 
to the Employed Officers’ Conference at Asilomar in 1916; and its report 
to the International Convention in Cleveland in 1916 led to the adoption 
by that body of extensive and comprehensive recommendations. Dealing 
with the foreign secretaryship, the recommendations urged better recruit- 
ing through the colleges, the training and releasing annually of men by the 
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Associations of North America for work abroad, the desirability of city 
and rural Associations taking on their staffs men to be prepared for such 
appointments, and the provision by many of the Associations of fellow- 
ships and by the Association colleges of scholarships for the training in 
North America of “native” secretaries. Detailed suggestions were included 
for better facilities for further training during furlough and while abroad 
of secretaries sent by the International Committee. The report proposed 
that “ways and means” be found “of bringing the leadership of the North 
American Associations themselves, both lay and secretarial, into more 
vital spiritual union with the personnel and problems of the work abroad,” 
that secretaries on furlough be recommended for training in colleges and 
universities where there would be the largest opportunities for spiritual 
development, and that men in isolated posts be assisted in getting the “most 
helpful devotional publications, year after year,” and be brought “into 
helpful spiritual relations” during periods of isolation and of language 
study. The findings also declared as a “reasonable and practicable pro- 
gram” sending out two hundred foreign secretaries and providing an annual 
budget of $600,000 and an annual expenditure for foreign buildings of at 
least $500,000. The Foreign Department of the International Committee 
was urged to “organize and carry through in the near future a compre- 
hensive forward movement to augment greatly the resources of this part 
of our common work, and that the entire Brotherhood be called upon to 
support such an adequate policy of advance in all ways within their 
power.” In conclusion it was recommended that the International Commit- 
tee appoint a co-operating commission representing the brotherhood at 
large to achieve this objective, and that the existing Commission be the 
nucleus of the new one. 

When in 1918 the “Messer Commission” made its final report to the 
Employed Officers’ Conference, the delegates unanimously adopted it. 
If called for international, state, and general secretaries to plan to release 
from their respective staffs especially qualified men for service in the 
foreign field, declared that the Foreign Work was of such importance that 
the annual expenditure of at least $1,000,000 was essential, said that to 
give permanence to the Foreign Work there should be in each local Asso- 
ciation a Foreign Work department, and affirmed that tested experience 
had demonstrated “the international adaptability of the Association as a 
permanent factor of international importance in extending the Kingdom 
of God among men of all races” and that “the war service of the North 
American Associations will inevitably open the doors of greatly enlarged 
opportunity in many lands.” 63 

Partly to give effect to these resolutions, the International Convention 
at Detroit in 1919 authorized the continuation of the policy of the Inter- 
national Committee in co-operating with National Committees in Asia 
and Latin America by sending secretaries and aiding in providing build- 
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ings, and authorized the International Committee to raise annually not 
less than $1,000,000 for current expenses.®* 

To enlist a larger number of laymen in counsel and co-operation, the 
Atlantic City Convention of 1922 directed the International Committee 
to increase the number of members on the Foreign Division Committee to 
seventy-five. To facilitate raising the budget it asked all Associations to 
appoint co-operating committees of laymen.®° 

The Co-operating Commission recommended in 1916 was appointed 
and across the years, headed by outstanding general secretaries, functioned 
robustly. John E. Manley was brought from the Kansas State Committee 
to the staff of the Foreign Department as Colton’s colleague to give major 
attention to the Commission and its objectives. When Colton went to 
Russia, Manley found himself saddled with the responsibility of raising 
the Foreign Work budget. He rose to the challenge. At his coming only 
about a third of the budget came from local Associations. Henceforth 
the procedure was followed of approaching the larger contributors through 
the local Associations and giving the latter credit for the gifts thus ob- 
tained. More attention was paid to promoting interest in the Foreign 
Work through the summer schools which the secretaries attended. 

To help carry through the purposes of the Messer Commission and the 
instructions of the Convention of 1916, the Foreign Department appointed 
secretaries to cultivate more intimate relations with the local Associations. 
For the purpose of improving the operations of its Home Department, the 
International Committee had already divided the United States into five 
regions, over each of which an executive secretary had been placed. Now, 
to each of these districts the Foreign Department appointed, or planned 
to appoint, a secretary." Actually this was not immediately done for all 
five. Moreover, following a practice which had arisen in raising funds for 
war work during World War I, quotas were suggested by the Foreign 
Department to state committees and to special state Foreign Work com- 
mittees. If accepted these could be used to suggest goals for local com- 
mittees. They were based upon such factors as previous giving and the 
strength of the Associations in particular states, provinces, and areas. 

Inertia was great and was not quickly overcome. In 1918 only 165 
Associations out of 704 having buildings raised more than $250 for For- 
eign Work. In 1919 only 258 city and 32 student Associations contributed 
anything to this purpose and of these, 50 city and 6 student Associations 
gave less than $100.88 In 1922, of a budget of $1,400,336.06, $529,489.06, 
or 37.8 per cent, was paid through local Associations, and $624,462.25, 
or 44.6 per cent, was paid directly by individuals into the Foreign Work 
treasury. The remainder came from a variety of sources.®® 
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Mounting Giving 


In spite of handicaps the budgets for the Foreign Work grew. Until 1920, 
with only two exceptions, 1896 and 1914, they showed an increase. The 
figures are illuminating.” 


1889 $ 1,952.50 1910 $ 225,918.74 
1890 6,978.62 1911 298,950.32 
1891 9,575.60 1912 353,230.12 
1892 11,037.58 1913 437,268.36 
1893 12,478.18 1914 432,876.89 
1894 18,077.97 1915 461,878.89 
1895 209953 1916 560,447.10 
1896 19,415.48 1917 674,469.31 
1897 23,182.98 1918 STETE] 
1898 27,812.99 1919 1,124,112.34 
1899 33,029.97 1920 1,419,660.10 
1900 39,076.40 1921 1,268,327.00 
1901 55,582.82 1922 1,400,096.00 
1902 81,625.60 1923 1,355,687.00 
1903 87.233,29 1924 1,493,329.00 
1904 102,823.05 1925 2,217,871.00 
1905 151,513.25 1926 2,155,358.00 
1906 158,160.56 1927, 2,092,060.00 
1907 168,499.62 1928 2,004,171.00 
1908 178,822.97 1929 1,803,702.00 
1909 193,082.36 


The marked increases after 1914 were in part the results of the Messer 
Commission, but they also reflected even more the cumulation of educa- 
tion and promotion across the years, the prosperity of the United States 
and Canada, the undoubtedly solid achievements of what was being done 
abroad as they became publicized in the two countries, and the vast out- 
pouring of benevolence evoked by the idealism which characterized the 
World War I period. Many other philanthropic and religious organiza- 
tions, including denominational mission boards, had something of the 
same record. 

We must note that the above figures were for current expenses and did 
not include the large sums contributed for buildings and permanent equip- 
ment. Nor did they embrace the millions given for the war work of the 
Associations. 


Expansion Abroad 


The great increase in giving made possible, and was paralleled by, striking 
developments in the enterprise that it was designed to promote and main- 
tain. The number of countries, including colonies, in which operations 
were conducted mounted from five in 1897 to eighteen in 1923. -National 
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or international committees were formed in Japan, China, India, the Turk- 
ish Empire, and South America, and were carrying more and more of the 
burden of directing, financing, and staffing their respective Movements. 

Buildings had been erected in a number of leading cities in Asia. These 
were mainly of the kind which prevailed in the United States and Canada. 
Like their prototypes, each usually had a dormitory, reading rooms, class- 
rooms, administrative offices, a restaurant, a swimming pool, a gymnasium, 
game rooms, and an auditorium. 

Growing diversification was seen. At the outset attention had been di- 
rected chiefly to students. As the presumptive future leaders of their 
peoples, to win them to the Christian faith was regarded as strategic in 
the world-wide spread of the Gospel. Much attention was still devoted to 
them and to the educated classes. However, specialization was under way. 
City Associations were becoming more prominent, work with boys was 
gaining headway and at least two buildings were being devoted to it, ex- 
periments had been undertaken for railroad men, and the physical work 
which had become so prominent in North America was beginning to be 
carried overseas.“1 In some countries even greater diversification was 
found, undertaken to meet peculiar needs—such as public health educa- 
tion, lectures on modern science in China, and rural work in India and 
Mexico. 

While it was declared that “the primary objective of the Foreign Work 
is to provide a channel through which the experience of the American and 
Canadian Young Men’s Christian Associations can be utilized in the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of God to other lands” and “this work aims to 
meet the physical, social, intellectual, and spiritual needs of all classes of 
men and boys,” it was specifically denied that there was any intention “to 
transfer unadapted the American and Canadian experience to other coun- 
tries,” but that the “fundamental purpose” was “to aid in the development 
of Association Movements adapted to the respective countries.” 7 


The Growing National Movements 


The expansion, the developments, and the diversification were by no 
means due entirely to funds and leadership from North America. In our 
concern with ideas, money, and personnel from the United States and 
Canada we must never allow ourselves to forget that they were merely 
contributions to national brother Movements. With rare exceptions, sup- 
port from the country itself maintained the local budgets. Loyal laymen 
constituted the committees and boards of directors. Increasingly, secre- 
tarial staffs were of nationals. 
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The Secretariat Abroad 


Under these circumstances the secretaries from North America constituted 
only a small proportion of the staffs of the assisted Movements. In 1923 
the total of North American secretaries assigned to the Foreign Work was 
230. Of these only 188 were counted as permanent field personnel. Twenty 
were permanent headquarters personnel, 3 were secretaries of the Interna- 
tional Committee in general administration, 2 were secretaries of the For- 
eign Division engaged in the construction of buildings, 7 were secretaries 
sent from Canada and the United States under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Committee, but not on its regular staff, and 10 were secretaries 
related to the Foreign Division in the General Service Division of the 
International Committee.”* 

So large a personnel serving abroad made necessary regulations and 
procedures for outfit allowances, housing, salaries, furloughs, the use of 
time on furloughs, physical examinations, care in illness, aid in the educa- 
tion of children, life insurance, participation in the Retirement Fund, and 
other problems connected with residence abroad which entailed personal 
finances. In the early days of the Foreign Work when staffs were small, 
these could be handled on an individual basis. Even later, when the num- 
ber of secretaries multiplied, much attention was given to each man. Yet, 
in fairness, rules had to be formulated which, with necessary variations, 
would be applied to all. Rise in costs of living and variations from coun- 
try to country were complicating. Exchange was a chronic problem. Sala- 
ries varied with the marital status of the secretary, the number and ages 
of the children, and the relative costs of living in particular countries and 
centers. To go into these factors and recount the actions taken, even if 
only summarized, would unduly prolong these pages. Here we can merely 
note that the Foreign Department gave them much time and thought.** 

Certain principles were worked out to which the foreign secretaries 
were to conform. The International Committee was to decide on the coun- 
try in which each secretary was to work. Except when otherwise specified, 
appointment contemplated service for life. Within the country to which he 
had been assigned, the location of the secretary was to be determined by 
the National Committee of the country and the local Association concerned 
in consultation with the senior secretary, “and, of course, in agreement 
with the appointee.” Each secretary was to devote full time to the task 
which he accepted; if he undertook other work it was to be only with the 
consent of the Association or the National Committee, and any remunera- 
tion accepted for it was to “be credited as a refund on his salary.” Each 
was to report regularly—normally every quarter—and fully to the Interna- 
tional Committee, and was “to follow the counsel of the Committee in 
keeping his constituency informed as to his work.” His work was to be 
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“carried on in harmony with the missionaries and pastors of Churches in 
his field and with the various societies which they represent.” 

In the course of time it became the policy of the International Commit- 
tee to appoint a senior secretary in every country where it had more than 
one representative. His functions were to deal with the personal problems 
of the other secretaries, such as receiving the appointee as he came to the 
country, introducing him to the national general secretary, instructing him 
as to his relationships, and attending to such issues as the health of his 
colleagues, their personal finances, insurance, relief, furloughs, places of 
residence, use of vacations, and relations with the home constituencies and 
with the secretaries’ government. Each secretary was to furnish the senior 
secretary with a copy of his quarterly and annual reports and of his annual 
letters to the International Committee. Yet every secretary was to have 
complete freedom of access to the International Committee without chan- 
neling his communications through the senior secretary. In lands with no 
National Committee, the senior secretary was to study the needs of the 
entire field and the problems of the whole Movement so that he might 
advise the International Committee. He was to bring to the International 
Committee the problems, needs, and opportunities of the field and the re- 
sults of the whole Association Movement, and “to act as supervisory agent 
of the Association or Associations in the field to which the International 
Committee is related, until the National Committee is formed.” 15 

With the growth in importance of National Committees, the senior 
secretaryship became a controversial point in relationships. Each National 
Committee had its own headquarters, in a building largely financed by 
North American funds, and some had staffs of their own nationals. They 
took exception to the senior secretaryship as an organizational device, 
though happily not to the secretary as a person. The issues were discussed 
at the conference at Lake Placid (1924) to which we are to recur and at 
which nationals and home base secretaries were present. The latter main- 
tained that the International Committee dealt directly with each of its 
foreign secretaries and could not agree to turn them over to a National 
Committee without restriction.” 

These statistics and formal regulations cannot give an adequate picture 
of the secretarial staff which served abroad. More will be seen as we pass 
in our narrative from country to country. Here we must content ourselves 
with a few generalizations which apply to all lands where the Associations 
of the United States and Canada were represented. Eventually, although 
not until well along in the twentieth century, those sent by the Interna- 
tional Committee were known as “fraternal secretaries.” The designation, 
obviously, was an expression of the deep-seated purpose to recognize the 
National Committees as representing brother Movements on an equality 
with those in North America. Particularly in the case of the pioneers but 
also of many of their successors, the secretaries were usually men of out- 
standing ability. When they went out they were generally given much 
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latitude and, unhampered by tradition, were free to branch out in new 
ways. As one of them said, “They were thrown into next week and were 
expected to dig their way out.” Most of them did. Again and again Mott 
stated as the ideal that they were to “see further than other men see, see 
what other men cannot see, and see it first.” Theirs was a fresh approach 
in Christian missions. As time passed, the approach was more and more 
institutionalized, especially, as we have suggested, through the erection 
of buildings of the North American type and the consequent application 
of the North American program. But that program was seldom if ever 
stereotyped: original ways were devised for adapting it creatively to local 
situations. As we proceed on our geographic pilgrimage, we shall find 
methods of bringing the Gospel to bear upon individual and collective life 
which were either unprecedented or had not been applied so vigorously. 
In 1921 it was said in a discussion of policies that “in the early days” the 
“emphasis was placed most exclusively upon the extension of the Y.M.C.A. 
to other lands. We recognize now that we have a much wider mission than 
that, and this is included in the phrase the ‘extension of the Kingdom of 
God.’ It is an idle dream to talk of doing so through the medium of our 
Association alone. Undoubtedly that will be the chief expression. . . . How- 
ever, with this larger view . . . we place our experience at the disposal of 
all agencies that seek, or are in sympathy with, the upbuilding of the 
young manhood and boyhood of the nations . . . at the disposal of govern- 
ments, at the disposal of the churches, and of social betterment movements, 
[and thus] get a far larger conception of our mission.” 77 


The Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students 


In 1911 there was organized the Committee for Work among Foreign 
Students in America, later called the Committee on Friendly Relations 
among Foreign Students. It was launched by Mott and was part of his 
global plan for reaching students. In 1909 he already had it in mind. He 
then described his desire to “wage a campaign” among the tens of thou- 
sands of modern government students in China, the five thousand Chinese 
students in Tokyo, and among the Chinese students who were flocking to 
the United States and Europe. The initial large gift was from Andrew 
Carnegie. Cleveland H. Dodge introduced Mott to him with the comment: 
“Here is my most costly friend, and I have never regretted a gift.” 718 The 
project was part of Mott’s vision of winning all of China for Christ through 
its future leaders. In characteristic fashion Mott’s horizons broadened 
until they included provision for students from all foreign lands who were 
coming to the colleges and universities of the United States and Canada. 
An independent organization, from the beginning the Committee was 
unofficially tied to the Foreign Division. In 1917 it became affiliated with 
the International Committee as a subcommittee of the Foreign Depart- 
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ment. In collaboration with Mott, Gilbert A. Beaver, long connected with 
the student Associations, gave much time to the initial stages. The first 
secretary was D. Willard Lyon, whom we are to meet prominently in 
China. In 1915 the Committee appointed as its secretary Charles D. Hur- 
rey. He was largely responsible for its continuing program. As continental 
secretary for South America he had had experience abroad and knew the 
Latin mind, a qualification which stood him in good stead in contacts with 
the hundreds who were coming from Latin America. 

After World War I the Committee’s assignment became even more 
urgent. Increased thousands were coming from many lands. In 1919 there 
were said to be in the United States fully seven thousand students from 
eighty different nations. They were on about five hundred campuses. 

The Committee’s program was comprehensive. It included publishing 
and distributing educational guide books and other literature of special 
interest to students; extensive correspondence, answering inquiries, and 
giving information; the reception of newcomers on their arrival in the 
country and facilitating their enrollment in the institutions of their choice; 
receptions in private homes, commercial organizations, clubs, Associations, 
and churches in various cities and university towns; inviting foreign stu- 
dents to attend one or another of the student conferences as guests of the 
International Committee; facilitating acquaintance with Associations and 
their methods; and for students returning to their native lands, giving let- 
ters of introduction and information to secretaries abroad to ensure their 
being connected with Christian work.*® 

Within a few years the staff was enlarged. This was partly by the addi- 
tion of secretaries for different nationalities from among their own number. 
They aided national Christian organizations made up of students from 
their respective countries. Eventually the latter were the Chinese Students 
Christian Association, the Japanese Students Christian Association, the 
Filipino Student Christian Movement, the Korean Student Federation, the 
Indian Student Christian Union, and the Russian Student Christian Union. 
Divisive nationalism did not permit the formation of a Pan-American 
Student Movement, but Pan-American Conferences were conducted.*® 

In 1928, some time after the reorganization which accompanied the 
formation of the National Councils, a new administrative arrangement was 
created. The Committee was still to be under Association administration 
and financial control, and was to have a guaranteed Christian basis and 
program. However, it was now to be under an Administrative Board of 
twelve persons, four of whom were to be appointed by the Foreign Divi- 
sion and four by the Student Division. The eight were to elect the addi- 
tional four.*4 

Because of the varied interests it served, the Committee eventually 
drew into its membership representatives of several bodies—the Foreign 
Division and the Student Department of the International Committee, 
mission boards, the Student Volunteer Movement, and the Committee of 
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Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America.8? By the 1950’s the Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students had undergone further changes. The need for it had 
mounted. World War II had been followed by a large influx to the United 
States of students from other lands. In 1952 they were said to have totaled 
30,844. The Committee now was under an Administrative Board which in 
1947 had been considerably enlarged to include most of the interested 
bodies and which in turn had a small executive committee. There was an 
Advisory Council through which men outstanding in educational, religious, 
and public life gave their endorsement. The Committee was still closely 
connected with the International Committee. 

As time went on, the tendency developed to use the several Christian 
movements of foreign students for nationalistic propaganda. In the ten- 
sions and armed conflict between Japan and China, and in Japan’s pro- 
gram in East Asia, the activities of the Japanese Student Christian Asso- 
ciation became objectionable to the Chinese. The latter resented the 
organization of local Japanese chapters and the publication of The Japan 
Review. The Chinese Students Christian Association was distinctly anti- 
Japanese, and the Filipino and Korean Movements became more interested 
in promoting their respective national aspirations than in international 
friendship. Under these circumstances the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions deemed it necessary to discontinue its subsidies to the various na- 
tional units and to adhere strictly to a program of stimulating international 
understanding and friendship. To this end students of all nationalities were 
urged to identify themselves with international enterprises. 

More and more national and local church organizations, such as the 
mission boards and the United Council of Church Women, co-operated 
with the Committee. International service organizations, typical of them 
Rotary, were also drawn into the circle of those who assisted.** 

In its essence the Committee’s program remained throughout much what 
it had been at the beginning. It met students at the ports of entry. It gave 
information and advice to students before and after their arrival. It stimu- 
lated hospitality in homes, thus enabling students to see some of the best 
in American life. It helped students find employment, both during the 
academic year and the summer vacations, and aided them in obtaining 
speaking engagements. It compiled an annual census of foreign students. 
It encouraged communities to do more for students from abroad. It helped 
students to become acquainted with the church life of the country and, 
where they wished, to affiliate themselves with it.5® 


The Coming of World War I 


On what looked like a peaceful, prosperous, and expanding Occident, 
World War I broke like a thunderbolt. That was in the summer of 1914. 
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The age of the nineteenth century suddenly closed and the stormy twen- 
tieth century was ushered in. Canada immediately became a belligerent. 
After vainly trying to keep aloof, in April, 1917, the United States en- 
tered. The Young Men’s Christian Associations of many countries shared 
in serving fighting men and prisoners of war. The World’s Committee, with 
headquarters in neutral Switzerland, was strategically located to minister 
to sufferers on both sides of the warring lines. This it did, especially to 
prisoners of war. The story has been told elsewhere and we need not at- 
tempt even a summary. It was not a part of the Foreign Work.*® 

While not administered under Foreign Work or the Foreign Division, 
service to fighting men and prisoners of war had close relations with them 
and profoundly affected them. Mott took the lead in raising the enormous 
funds in the United States which supported the effort, and in other ways 
gave leadership. It was he who initiated the National War Work Council 
of the International Committee under which, after the entry of the United 
States into the war, the Associations of that country carried on their share 
of the operations. More than a score of secretaries of the Foreign Division 
were engaged in war work. To reimburse the Foreign Division substantial 
sums were given it from war work funds. 


World War I Is Followed by Marked Expansion 
of the Foreign Work 


The major effect of World War I upon the Foreign Work was a striking 
expansion in program. Mott pleaded that “if we are truly to win this war, 
we must concern ourselves more with winning the world” and that opera- 
tions in Asia, Africa, and Latin America be enlarged rather than reduced. 
It seemed as though this was to be done. In 1918, $951,179.63 was spent 
by the Foreign Division. This was an increase of about a fourth over that 
of the preceding year ($674,469.31) .8" The years 1919 and 1920 also saw 
substantial increases, namely to $1,124,112 and $1,419,660 respectively.*® 
Europe was added to the field of operations. While, as we are to see in a 
moment, the Foreign Department did not immediately assume responsi- 
bilities in that continent, it was soon to do so. In October, 1920, it was 
voted to seek for twenty-five new men to fill needy posts.®® 


Mounting Difficulties 


Yet difficulties were beginning to multiply. In several of the countries 
where secretaries were stationed costs were mounting: inflation and un- 
favorable rates of exchange were responsible. Foreign secretaries were 
placed on the Retirement Fund. The plan came into operation in 1922 and 
made necessary the raising of an Accrued Liability Fund of over $4,000,- 
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000. That was not the responsibility of the Foreign Department, but it was 
obtained from many of the same people to which the latter appealed. The 
public was growing weary of the high-pressure money-raising methods 
employed during the war. Now that fighting had ceased, there was a re- 
turn to peacetime attitudes and generosity declined. The widespread criti- 
cism of the war work of the Associations proved a handicap. A wave of 
isolationism swept across the United States. Community Chests, growing 
out of the war effort, were becoming common and the question arose of 
the relation to them of the Foreign Work. Should the latter be included? 
The added buildings abroad required additional staffs. Most of them would 
be of nationals and locally supported. But here and there an increase of 
personnel from North America was called for. The postwar materialistic 
trend was permeating even the secretarial staffs in the Associations of the 
two supporting countries. Not only laymen but also many secretaries were 
uninformed on the Foreign Work and were not interested in it. The foreign 
mission boards and other agencies of the churches were being widely 
challenged by their constituencies and were beginning to feel the pinch. 
By the year 1921 the Interchurch World Movement, launched in 1918 in 
an attempt to enlist the enhanced giving of the war years for continuing 
religious enterprises, had collapsed leaving a huge deficit. 

Moreover, the peacetime operations in Europe which had grown out 
of what had been done during the war called for added funds. In country 
after country, through their service to fighting men and prisoners of war, 
the YMCAs had so impressed those who had known them that requests 
came for aid in bringing into existence and advising movements which 
would utilize North American experience. For several years these enter- 
prises were carried on under what was known as the Overseas Division 
of the National War Work Council, distinct organizationally from the 
Foreign Division. In January, 1925, it was merged into the Foreign 
Division.®° This meant raising additional funds. 

Under the circumstances, it is not surprising that money was increasingly 
hard to obtain. The budget for 1920 was met, but with a cash balance of 
only $1,694.89. 

Expenditures for 1921 were considerably reduced over that of the pre- 
ceding year—$1,268,327 as against $1,419,660. Even then it had been 
possible to close the books with all bills paid only by drawing on the re- 
serve for new secretaries which had been set up in 1920. Manley called 
it “the most difficult financial struggle in the history of the Foreign Divi- 
sion.” At the January, 1922, meeting of the Foreign Committee it was 
voted that some new secretaries be sent out, but with the understanding 
that their budgets could be met from the reserve. In Mott’s absence from 
the country no new commitments of any kind were to be made for build- 
ings, and subsidies to National Committees were to be held strictly to a 
ratio to amounts obtained on the field in accordance with principles which 
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had earlier been adopted. Some secretaries were called home to help raise 
money.°” 

The year 1922 was reported to have been the hardest in the history of 
all benevolent and church work, and on January 18, 1923, the books not 
yet closed showed that for 1922 the expenditures had been $1,407,526.30, 
with cash to date of only $1,154,352.51: even if all unpaid pledges were 
to come in the uncovered balance would still be $116,055.79. This was in 
spite of a substantial grant from the trustees of the War Work Fund.*? 
Fortunately, when the year 1922 was ultimately reviewed there seems to 
have been a deficit of only $171.% 

To meet what was obviously to be a continuing difficult situation, the 
membership of the Foreign Committee was enlarged. There were to be 
laymen’s subcommittees of the Foreign Committee in each of the five geo- 
graphical areas, local co-operating committees, and a finance subcommit- 
tee for the Foreign Committee. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
was approached for aid in the educational program. The purpose of the 
requested grant was so to educate the constituency that the base of giving 
would be broadened. In the application the statement was made that of 
the income of $1,400,000 for the Foreign Work in 1922, $245,000 came 
from miscellaneous items, $625,000 from 1,489 individuals (an average 
of $420) who sent money directly to New York, and only $530,000 from 
the local Associations. In the latter only 20,000 to 25,000 individuals 
subscribed and their average gift was about $21. Yet the city Associations 
alone had 650,000 members. The objective, therefore, was by education to 
enlist a larger number of contributors. Largely through the tactful initiative 
of Jenkins the request was granted, but it was a stage in declining gifts 
from Rockefeller sources. Moreover, part of the general Rockefeller policy 
was gradually to reduce grants to stimulate income from other donors. By 
1927 the proportion of the members of the Associations giving to the 
Foreign Work had risen from less than 3 per cent to 7/2 per cent—more 
than a 100 per cent increase. This was mainly through the supervision of 
Jenkins aided by Wayne Hanson.®® 

In spite of reduced spending, the year 1923 saw a deficit of nearly $90,- 
000, the largest thus far. It and preceding deficits were met in 1924, and 
in spite of largely increased expenditures in that year. This was through 
the Stabilization Fund.*® 


The Coming of the National Councils 


As we have seen (Chapter II), in 1923 and 1924 a fresh organization was 
brought into being for the Associations of the United States. Together with 
the earlier formation of the National Council for Canada in 1912 it made 
necessary alterations in the administration of the Foreign Work of the two 
Movements. At the Constitutional Convention of October, 1923, the new 
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structure outlined for the Associations of the United States provided for a 
National Council which was to meet annually. As the ad interim body 
there was a General Board. International Conventions were to meet every 
three years. They were to be for inspiration, to keep together the Move- 
ments of the two countries, and to meet legal requirements for property. 
The International Committee was continued as a trustee for endowments 
and as a holding company for such property used by foreign Associations 
as had not been turned over to them outright. 

In the United States national leadership also changed. In 1928 Mott 
resigned as general secretary, partly because he had passed the statutory 
age for retirement and partly to give more of his attention to others of his 
numerous responsibilities. He was followed by Fred W. Ramsey, a Cleve- 
land business man who had been president of the National Council. On 
January 1, 1933, Ramsey was succeeded by John E. Manley who, as we 
have recorded, had had experience in the Foreign Department. In 1940, 
upon Manley’s retirement, Eugene E. Barnett came to the position, and 
held it until 1954. Barnett moved to the general secretaryship from the 
post of executive of what had come to be called World Service. Earlier, 
from 1910 to 1937, he had been in China. In each of these three suc- 
cessors to Mott the Foreign Work had a friend. Ramsey had always fought 
the battle for the Foreign Work and under the painful circumstances which 
he had to face during much of his tenure of responsibility for the entire 
range of the National Council, he always gave it every possible considera- 
tion. Manley and Barnett were thoroughly familiar with the Foreign Work 
and attempted to win for it the loyalty of the entire Movement. 

Under the organization headed by the National Councils of Canada and 
the United States, the Foreign Work of the Associations underwent dras- 
tic modifications in administration. 

Already, in the first decade of the century, there had been a Canadian 
Committee within the International Committee. When in 1912 the Cana- 
dian National Council was formed, the Foreign Work was continued 
through the International Committee. In the years of the rapid growth of 
the Foreign Work of the Associations of the two nations, Canada had 
borne its full share. In 1920 twenty Canadian secretaries were serving 
abroad under the Foreign Department. In 1920 a Canadian Foreign Work 
Committee was constituted as one of the committees of the Canadian 
National Council. The Committee was to review “the policy, program, 
and budget of the Foreign Work Department, and to make recommenda- 
tions from the point of view of Canada, and to recommend to the National 
Council the action which the Canadian Associations should take, and the 
quota of the budget to be raised in Canada.” It was also to promote a 
program of “education and information” about the Foreign Work. For 
most of the time after 1919 a secretary of the International Committee 
served in Canada to further the co-operation of the Associations of that 
country in the Foreign Work.®*? ; 
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In the United States the Foreign Work was placed under the Foreign 
Division of the National Council, co-ordinate with the Home Division 
and with the much smaller Personnel Division. Each Division had an 
Executive Committee. In the Foreign Division on February 2, 1925, a 
few weeks after its organization, Murray retired as chairman. He was suc- 
ceeded by Wilfred W. Fry. Colton, who by this time was the administrative 
secretary for Russia and the Baltic States, became in addition the adminis- 
trative secretary for the Home Base and later the executive secretary for 
the group under the Foreign Division. Jenkins had resigned to head 
George Williams College, formerly the Association College, in Chicago.%® 

For the Foreign Work, the transition to the National Council of the 
Associations of the United States was accomplished with a minimum of 
difficulty. At its first annual meeting in Buffalo, December 3—6, 1924, the 
National Council voted to endorse the report of the Foreign and Overseas 
Division to respond to the welcome given by the Orthodox Churches to 
the Associations’ work for men and boys, and in view of its experience in 
Latin America to extend its ministry to other predominantly Roman 
Catholic lands, and to conserve the results which had come in Europe and 
the Near East in the pathway of war and postwar work. It also voted to 
give serious consideration to the findings of the recent (1924) conference 
at Lake Placid.%® 


Foreign Work Conferences 


The conference at Lake Placid was among the most important of its kind 
in the history of the Foreign Work. It was one of a series. 

The series had begun in Yokohama, March 29-31, 1907, a gathering 
which was arranged to suit Mott’s convenience, for he was in Japan in 
connection with a meeting of the World’s Student Christian Federation. In- 
deed, the entire series was an example of the fashion in which Mott sought 
to foster comprehensive planning for the Foreign Work. To the Yokohama 
Conference were called secretaries from Japan, India, and China, and 
important secretaries from the home base. By deliberate decision the group 
was small, eleven all told, and all but one secretaries of the International 
Committee. It was primarily concerned with the life and work of the secre- 
taries and included such topics as finances, language study, furloughs, re- 
lations of the senior secretaries to other secretaries, and agencies and 
methods of supervision.1°° 

A second conference was convened in Basel, Switzerland, May 20, 1910. 
Again it centered around Mott and was made up entirely of North Ameri- 
cans. Nine were present. It dealt with the relations of the home National 
Committees to the National Committees abroad with which the former 
were co-operating, the former’s relations to Associations in lands where as 
yet there was no National Committee, the relations of the World’s Com- 
mittee to the National Committees, the values of institutional and non- 
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institutional work, the obtaining and training of secretaries from North 
America and of “native” secretaries, the use of funds, procedures with 
reference to world travelers and of visits of “natives” to “homelands,” and 
the concrete needs and problems, financial and otherwise, of the various 
countries where the International Committee was operating.” 

The third conference was in Williamstown, Massachusetts, in 1913, but 
for this the record seems not to be extant. 

The fourth in the series was in Princeton, New Jersey, May 17-19, 
1916. Twelve were present, all North Americans. The gathering was con- 
cerned largely with the policies for the ensuing three years for opening 
new centers in Japan, China, India, Russia, Latin America, Egypt, Turkey, 
the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Siam, Portugal, Spain, and Greece, with 
the establishment of new departments or phases of work in several lands, 
with the training of “native” secretaries, with the creation and use of litera- 
ture, with obtaining new buildings, with increasing the staffs of secretaries 
from North America and training them before departure and after arrival, 
with home administration, with subsidies, with relations with churches in 
the various lands served, with preserving the distinctive character and 
symmetrical development of the work, with emphasis upon “relating men 
and boys to Christ,” with visits to “foreign fields,” with the proposed for- 
ward movement, and with more effective co-operation with the World’s 
Committee. 1°? 

In June and July, 1919, the fifth of the series convened in New York. 
It was somewhat larger than its predecessors: twenty-three were in attend- 
ance. This time it was called both a conference of national secretaries, the 
title of its predecessors, and a conference of representatives of National 
Committees. While the majority were North Americans, five were respec- 
tively from China, Japan, India, Mexico, and South America. The meeting 
was longer than its predecessors. As usual, Mott directed it. It dealt pri- 
marily with the Association Movement in the countries represented and 
with some of the topics which had concerned the previous conferences. 
Among the latter was the perennial one of the secretaries from North 
America.1°3 

By far the most important in the series was the one at Lake Placid, the 
findings of which had won the attention of the first meeting of the National 
Council. It was the longest of all. It met from September 24 to October 
10, 1924, in the quiet and autumn glory of the Adirondacks. It was also 
by far the largest of the gatherings. Sixty-two, including the clerical staff, 
were present. Of these, eight were what were now called “nationals”—in 
the then current effort to avoid the term “native,” with its overtones of 
condescension. Nationals were more prominent and influential than their 
number would suggest. The general secretary of the World’s Alliance and 
the national secretaries of all Movements sending secretaries were invited. 
Twenty-three countries were represented, far more than at any earlier con- 
ference of the series. Mott again presided. In spite of the discouraging 
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financial situation in the Movements in the United. States and Canada, 
the conference called for advance. It had before it the field reports of the 
several countries with which the gathering was concerned. It asked for a 
more than 30 per cent increase of North American personnel within the 
next five years for Latin America, Japan, India, Korea, China, and the 
Philippines. To maintain the existing establishment in twelve countries in 
Europe, it requested a slight increase over the existing staff of sixty-five. 
It spoke of a prospective “entry” into Russia, of “entry” into “unoccupied” 
areas, chiefly Muslim, and noted requests from Latin American countries 
not then served. It concerned itself with the enlistment and training of 
secretaries, and sounded what seems to have been a new note in the series: 
“As individual secretaries and Associations, we are not providing the 
spiritual dynamic which is required. We are preoccupied with matters of 
administration and organization.” This, it felt, was an aftermath of the 
war, with the attendant expansion and “the enlistment of many men as 
secretaries overseas who doubtless lacked the fundamental missionary 
motive.” Much attention was given to the building of strong national 
Movements and to the erection, use, and maintenance of the buildings 
which had been or were being erected. Elaborate findings were formulated 
on policies in Roman Catholic and Orthodox lands—reflecting the growth 
in Europe which followed World War I. Attention was also paid to atti- 
tudes toward non-Christian religions and to the radical movements with 
strong antireligious tendencies which were multiplying.1°4 

Here, then, was the thinking and planning which was taking place 
among those who were called upon to adjust their procedures to the new 
national machinery that had been set up in Canada and was now being 
put into operation in the United States. That at its first meeting the Na- 
tional Council in the United States gave a somewhat guarded recognition 
to the Lake Placid findings seems not to have indicated a lack of interest 
but, rather, hesitation to make precise commitments during the initial and 
tentative stages of the organizational structure. The second meeting of the 
Council was also reticent. But the staff organization of the Foreign Work 
into six areas was approved, “adequate international education of the 
membership” was stressed, and the “reassertion” was voiced “of the cen- 
trality of Jesus Christ, the one sufficient spiritual resource to meet the 
needs of individuals and society.” 1° 

We would do well to note that after Lake Placid came Ithaca, 1931, and 
other conferences in which the World’s Alliance shared. But to these we 
have earlier called attention. 


The Foreign Division and the Foreign Committee 


The chief immediate consequences for the Foreign Work of the creation 
of the National Council for the Associations of the United States were (a) 
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the close control of budget-making, its examination and adoption by the 
full Council, and the checkup during the operating year through powers 
vested in the General Board; (b) explicit responsibility of the member 
Associations for financial support and co-operation in realizing such sup- 
port, including that for the Foreign Division; and (c) the lifting of funds 
procurement out of Foreign Department hands into a Department of 
Income Production. Here was an attempt to overcome friction-inciting 
and wasteful competition in the raising of money, which had been one of 
the major reasons for the reorganization. 

Within the Foreign Division a change was made that was in part an out- 
growth of the Lake Placid Conference. The secretariat was divided into 
five areas: the Far East; southern and western Asia and Africa; Latin 
America; Europe; and the home base. Over each was placed an adminis- 
trative secretary. Each of the first four administrative secretaries was to 
shuttle back and forth between his area and North America. He was thus 
to help keep the central office in intimate touch with developments in his 
area and to assist in raising money. Each of the four was paralleled by a 
corresponding secretary, who normally had his headquarters in New York. 
For a time Russia and the Baltic was a sixth area, but it was soon con- 
solidated with Europe. In 1926 Colton, as administrative secretary, was 
given the title of Executive Secretary. He was the chief of the office staff 
in the New York headquarters, took the lead in preparing budgets, and in 
the absence of the general secretary was chairman of the meetings of the 
staff. For the time being he retained responsibility for the Russia-Baltic 
office from which he had been transferred. The area secretaries were 
Brockman for the Far East, Frank V. Slack for southern and western 
Asia and Africa, Charles J. Ewald for Latin America, Darius A. Davis 
for Europe, and Colton for the home base. Of Brockman and Colton we 
have already spoken. Slack came from a distinguished career as a secre- 
tary in India, where we are to meet him again. Ewald had had long experi- 
ence in Latin America, and of him and his creative contributions we are 
to say more when we come to the chapter which deals with that region. 
Davis had been for years in Europe. He was later transferred to the staff 
of the World’s Committee and there as elsewhere gave notable service. 
Eddy was retained with the Foreign Division. Murray G. Brooks was to 
have charge of income production in Canada. He had been a secretary 
in Ceylon. On Brockman’s retirement, Gerald W. Birks of Montreal, 
prominent (as we have seen) in Association circles and thoroughly com- 
mitted to the Foreign Work, succeeded him as secretary for East Asia. 
Charles A. Herschleb was also one of the secretaries for the Far East. 
Through misunderstanding, the arrangement for the secretariat was crit- 
icized as top-heavy and costly, but actually no new executive was added. 
The Income Production office of the General Board, with Manley as its 
director, had close liaison with the Foreign Division.1%7 

The Foreign Work of the National Councils of Canada and the United 
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States was brought together through commissions representing them and 
the International Committee. What was known as the Foreign Committee 
functioned for both Councils. On it were members from Canada as well 
as the Executive Committee of the (U.S.A.) Foreign Division. It had a 
smaller Executive Committee.!°° Colton was made (November 29, 1926) 
the executive secretary. As we shall see, this administrative arrangement 
was terminated in 1937 with the creation of the International Board. 

For the first three years, income for the Foreign Work seemed to have 
justified both the new organization and the challenge of the Lake Placid 
Conference. The years 1924, 1925, and 1926 were without a deficit, and 
that in spite of a very substantial increase in spending. In 1924 the income 
was $1,493,329, more than a 10 per cent advance over 1923. The ex- 
penditures for 1925 were $2,217,871, and while these were met in part 
by a grant of $385,509 from the War Work Fund, there was some growth 
in general contributions. The year 1926 had expenditures of $2,155,358, 
a slight decline over 1925, but an increase in contributions of more than 
a fifth brought a modest surplus.1° 


Growing Financial Difficulties 


The years 1927, 1928, and 1929 brought declines and serious crises. They 
were ominous. The years were ones of general if deceptive prosperity in 
the two countries. But the general attitude in the United States was one of 
aloofness from foreign commitments. Falling contributions were a poor 
preparation for what followed. The War Work Fund balances were being 
exhausted. The year 1927, which saw a slight reduction in spending, closed 
with a deficit of $341,921, many times the largest in the history of the 
Foreign Work. Obviously it was necessary to reduce the staff serving 
abroad. But since to bring home a large number at one time would entail 
so great an expense as to nullify most of the savings, the demobilization 
was spread over two years. In 1928, thanks in large part to the co-opera- 
tion of national and state staffs, of the twenty-six secretaries who were 
demobilized, twenty-four achieved early and successful readjustment. 

In mid-1928 a Stabilization Fund was projected to meet deficits of all 
the Divisions of the General Board. This was obtained and offset deficits 
for 1927 and 1928. The expenditures for 1928 were slightly under those 
of the preceding two years: $2,004,171, as against $2,092,060 for 1927 
and $2,155,358 for 1926. Above the relief afforded by the Stabilization 
Fund, the International Committee turned over to the General Board 
$322,500, which the terms of previous donations and bequests permitted. 
In 1929 it was only large conditional gifts from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Fry, and W. E. Sweet which made possible a slight 
balance, and that in spite of a 10 per cent reduction in spending—to 
$1,803,702.11° 
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The Great Depression 


The latter part of the year 1929 witnessed the crash in the stock market 
that ushered in the great depression of the 1930’s. The effect of this was 
seemingly disastrous, both for the National Councils of the United States 
and Canada and the enterprises for which the Foreign Committee was 
responsible. The General Board had to meet staggering deficits and cov- 
ered them only by borrowing into seven figures. In this the Foreign Work 
inevitably shared. The following table for the Foreign Work in part tells 
the story.114 


Endowment and Contributions 


Year Expenditures Other Income Received Deficit Surplus 
1930 $1,688,606 $ 98,876 $1,338,276 $251,454 

1931 1,468,012 90,051 132,926 645,035 

1932 1,032,486 140,692 548,228 343,566 

1933 794,036 124,612 416,012 253,412 

1934 696,350 279,304 417,663 $ 617 
1935 634,303 193,405 443,227 2,329 
1936 627,368 138,656 498,024 312 
1937 640,514 108,626 500,434 31,454 

1938 619,924 94,695 455,057 70,172 

1939 551,661 96,841 460,557 Seiad 
1940 541,779 fA,TIS 470,064 

1941 520,891 63,747 460,260 3,116 
1942 638,355 64,425 574,095 166 
1943 748,754 44,891 706,349 2,486 
1944 821,719 110,025 791,165 79,471 
1945 842,840 138,979 806,153 102,292 
1946 871,489 75,692 799,785 3,988 
1947 933,101 114,285 818,816 

1948 966,724 77,805 890,536 1,617 
1949 1,006,228 67,433 939,256 461 
1950 1,029,340 TAIA S 956,106 481 
1951 1,089,422 76,794 1,027,899 15,271 
1952 1,202,594 90,771 1,136,292 24,469 
1953 1,361,995 93,352 1272387, 3,744 
1954 1,433,784 99,647 1,336,186 2,049 
1955 1,481,514 97,495 1,386,029 2,010 
1956 1,544,467 103,650 1,469,803 28,986 


The huge deficits of 1931, 1932, and 1933 include the expense of de- 
mobilization. In 1931 this was $442,676; in 1932, $107,764; and in 1933, 
$54,663. Some of the large figures for “other income” include that for 
demobilization: part of the expense of demobilization was met by the sale 
of residences no longer needed. 

As will quickly be seen from the table, deficit followed deficit, and in 
terms of six figures. Within ten years spending was reduced by over two- 
thirds. This entailed bringing back to North America scores of men, with 
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the unavoidable cost of their demobilization—their travel home and sup- 
port usually for six months, until they could be placed in other positions. 

In a variety of ways, partly through area and state committees and local 
Associations, the Movement tried to help individuals re-establish them- 
selves. But these organizations were also suffering from the depression. 
Most of the men had entered the Foreign Work with the expectation that 
it would be for life. Those who had recruited them felt as though they were 
conducting executions. For the men and their families the adjustment was 
painful, in some instances unspeakably so. Some of the secretaries believed 
that New York had been too arbitrary and should have left to each group 
in the field the decision as to how to meet the necessary cut in finances. 

The list of secretaries in service abroad, which in 1926 totaled 220, 
had by 1931 shrunk to 132 and by 1940 to a little over 40. A few men 
remained in the field with little or no support from North America. The 
home staff was also sharply reduced. 

As we pass from country to country we will have occasion to ask the 
consequences upon the Movement in those lands of this rapid shrinkage 
of North American personnel. It was sometimes said, in criticism, that had 
the staff been brought home more rapidly, the debt might not have been 
as great. Yet by holding the staff in the field until adjustment there could 
be made, the shock of the withdrawal was reduced. Only in Cuba did the 
Association fully disappear. Indeed, in retrospect it was seen that in 
several lands self-reliance and self-support by Associations and National 
Councils or National Committees were furthered. This was in spite of the 
world-wide spread of the depression. The fact that funds from indigenous 
sources came forward to meet the emergency was evidence that the Asso- 
ciation Movement had so proved its worth that, even in the face of the 
financial hardship of the giving constituencies, contributions were sufficient 
to keep the enterprise alive. Indeed, in some places advance was seen. 
Thus in Poland buildings were going up in Lodz and Warsaw, in the latter 
city in large part by appropriations from Polish banks and government 
branches. 

In North America an enormous debt was accumulated, the interest 
charges on which cut into the amount of income which could be spent 
abroad. The stalwarts who had borne the burdens of fund-raising in earlier 
years were retiring. Mott still gave some help but not as in earlier years. 
In 1931 Brockman, past the required age, laid down the burden because 
of ill health. Having reached the statutory age, Eddy retired that same year. 
The following year saw Colton take the same action and for the same 
reason. The resources of many of the laymen who had been generous 
givers fell, and with it their giving declined. Some died and few successors 
could be found with such sums. In protest against the mounting debt, the 
Rockefellers reduced their contribution to token proportions.” 

But this is by no means all the story. Never was there panic nor com- 
plete despair. In general, faith, courage, realism, dogged determination, 
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and sacrifice characterized both secretaries and laymen. In 1930 the em- 
ployed men, both at home and abroad, offered to take a 10 per cent cut 
in salaries, and this was accepted by the General Board, although with 
reluctance. That same year the Foreign Committee suspended furloughs. 
Salary reductions in the form of “contributions,” at first 10 per cent, be- 
came 20 per cent, then 25 per cent, and at the lowest point 35 per cent. 


The International Committee Resumes Responsibility 


During the early stages of the crisis a change was made in the home ad- 
ministration. In 1931 the International Committee was asked to resume 
responsibility for the Foreign Work of the Associations of the United 
States and Canada. It took over on January 1, 1932. The change was made 
at the request of the National Council of the YMCAs of the United States. 
In it the Canadian National Council and the Foreign Committee con- 
curred. The reasons for the change were financial. The depression was 
deepening; giving to the Foreign Work was shrinking. The International 
Committee had financial assets from the pre-Council stage which the best 
legal advice could find no way of transferring to the National Council. 
Some of these could be used in support of the loans that were becoming 
necessary. Moreover, the International Committee, as the agency through 
which the Foreign Work had been begun and long conducted, was be- 
lieved to have the good will of many who had not transferred it to the 
National Council. While Mott on the whole approved the step, he felt 
that he could not undertake the responsibilities that were involved and he 
resigned from the general secretaryship of the International Committee, a 
post which he had held after retiring as general secretary of the General 
Board. Francis S. Harmon was called to the post. Harmon was a layman 
from Mississippi and had been president of the National Council in the 
United States. He brought youth and conviction to the difficult task. Wil- 
fred W. Fry, long committed to the Foreign Work, was elected chairman 
of the International Committee. In general, the staff of the Foreign Com- 
mittee was continued.14% 


International Survey 


Not far from the time of the reinstatement of the International Committee 
as the directing agency for the Foreign Work came the International Survey 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Associations.144 The 
money was provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. Outwardly acquies- 
cent, not all in the organizations concerned were enthusiastic about the 
Survey. Mott was very dubious, and some in the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations were fearful. At first the ranking Chinese secretaries did not 
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wish it in their country. On the whole, however, mature opinion agreed 
that as carried through the Survey gave evidence of competence and of 
what might be described as sympathetic objectivity. The assignment was 
the work of the North American Associations. The indigenous Associa- 
tions were studied only in so far as that seemed essential to an appraisal 
of the operations and achievements of the representatives of the Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada. 

In general the verdict was favorable. The surveyors advocated more co- 
operation with other Movements through the World’s Committee. They 
held that the major task before the Associations abroad was finding youth- 
ful leaders in the several countries and training them for Association work. 
They believed this to be the primary function of the North American staff. 
They suggested that the Foreign Committee should not have such meticu- 
lous concern for the autonomy of the national Movements as in the past, 
but should through joint planning assume more responsibility. There were 
also specific recommendations for particular countries. 

When completed, in several unhurried conferences, the report was given 
very careful study by the staff.1!° 


World Service 


It was about 1933 that the term “World Service” began to be substituted 
for “Foreign Work.” In the report in the Year Book for 1933 that term 
for the first time headed the summary, but “Foreign Work” still occurred 
in the body of the summary. World Service, however, gradually became 
the generally accepted designation. It had more of a global connotation 
than the other. As a relatively fresh term, it seemed to avoid the .stereo- 
types associated with the other and to avoid any hint of an attitude of 
patronizing superiority. It appears to have been coined by Harmon who, 
from his newspaper experience, believed it to have better “public rela- 
tions” value than the other.1!® 


The Beginning of Recovery 


In 1935 a Four-Year Plan of Rehabilitation was adopted to repair the 
worst ravages of the depression. This called for the partial restoration 
of salary cuts to bring salaries in line with living costs, the resumption 
of regular furloughs, the restoration of full support of a number of secre- 
taries who in the face of urgent needs had remained by their posts on 
inadequate resources, the refilling of some important posts that had been 
vacated, the re-establishment in North America of fellowships for na- 
tionals of exceptional promise, and the recruiting and training of men in 
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North America for replacements. To make this possible, an increase of 
$50,000 a year in income would be necessary.11* 


The International Board Takes Over 


In 1937 another change of structure was made. The International Com- 
mittee became the ad interim body of the National Council. World Service 
became the responsibility of the International Board. On the International 
Board the Associations of Canada and the United States were represented. 
Its chairman was Cleveland E. Dodge. He was of the distinguished family 
which had been active in the Association Movement from its early days. 
He had been a member of the Executive Committee but now succeeded 
Fry, who died in the summer of 1937. He was chairman of both the In- 
ternational Committee and the International Board. By this step the 
National Council of the United States took back a more direct responsibil- 
ity for World Service. The International Board was now co-ordinate with 
the Home Board. 

In 1937 Eugene Epperson Barnett (1888— ) became the executive 
secretary of the International Board, coming from a distinguished record 
in China, where we are to meet him again and again. He was a man of 
wide vision, exemplifying the kind of Christian statesmanship which char- 
acterized the Foreign Work at its highest. It was significant that under 
him “World Service” became the sole designation of what had recently 
been known both by that title and by the older one of “Foreign Work.” 

Barnett’s purpose was well expressed in a statement of “World Service 
Objectives” made early in his administration. He declared that World 
Service was “based on the central truths of the universal Kingdom of 
God.” In it were not only the traditional aims of “helping to develop self- 
governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating YMCAs in other lands,” 
producing an indigenous lay and staff leadership, and giving in each coun- 
try assistance in the creation or strengthening of a National Alliance. 
There was also a rephrasing of what had long been either explicit or im- 
plicit: “We are seeking to make these YMCAs fellowships for the develop- 
ment of personality after the pattern of Jesus Christ, and centers of ex- 
pression in life and service of the Christian Gospel in all areas of concern 
to youth. . . . We are building channels of intercommunication through 
which men and boys of our own and other lands are sharing convictions, 
aspirations, and experience back and forth with one another; we are de- 
veloping a network of world-wide relationships, which transcend existing 
social, religious, and cultural barriers and conflicts, and out of which a 
world Christian community is emerging.” In all this, Barnett went on to 
say, Christianity was to be “exemplified . . . as a religion of action, ...a 
pioneering and experimental spirit” was to be maintained, and “Jesus 
Christ and His way of life” were to continue to be emphasized “as of cen- 
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tral importance in the life of youth everywhere.” A concluding sentence 
said with discernment and frank honesty: “In general our contribution to 
religious philosophy and to Christian theology has not been outstanding 
but the emphasis noted has provided a living spiritual platform on which 
men of many cultures and faiths have been glad to unite.” 118 

The task which faced Barnett and his staff was appalling. Income re- 
mained about stationary. A debt of $1,700,000 had piled up. His prede- 
cessor, Harmon, had broken physically under the burden. Three times 
Barnett had declined to assume the post, for he faced challenging and 
compelling opportunities in China, friends advised against taking it, and 
his family unanimously voted against it.11® Yet, out of a deep sense of con- 
viction he shouldered the unwelcome load, and with what striking success 
the record of the next few years was to show. 


The Debt Is Erased 


An urgent challenge was the elimination of the debt. This had to be faced 
in connection with the other debts borne by the National Councils and with 
those which were weighing heavily on the local Associations. In 1939 
World War II engulfed most of Europe and with it the British Empire and 
Commonwealth, including Canada. The United States was not drawn into 
the war as a belligerent until December, 1941, but it could not but be 
affected. During the war years, in 1944, came the centennial celebration 
of the inception of the Young Men’s Christian Associations. All of these 
events were associated with the problem of the debt. 

By successive stages the debt was erased. A joint project called the 
Forward Fund Committee from 1937 to 1941 and followed by the Com- 
mittee on Debt Reduction, raised several hundred thousand dollars.!2° As 
part of the observance of the centenary, a committee was appointed to 
raise a War Emergency and Debt Liquidation Fund. This was set up late 
in 1942 by an Emergency Services Committee of General Secretaries. It 
had as chairman Frank A. Hathaway. At least 80 per cent of the amount 
was to be for the reduction of the debt. The sum was to be raised primarily 
through the local Associations on the basis of a minimum quota of at least 
$1.00 per member in 1943 and again in 1944. Within less than a year 
about half the Associations in the United States had set about meeting 
their proportion.1*+ By September 30, 1944, $1,533,815 had been raised 
toward the debt of what were called the Supervisory Bodies of the National 
Council of the United States: of this the largest part was that of the In- 
ternational Board. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. agreed to give stock con- 
servatively valued at $250,000 toward the balance of $1,149,609 if $750,- 
000 was raised by October 15, 1945. In making the offer he expressed 
his satisfaction at the recent financial policy of the International Committee 
but was emphatic that the practice of living within the income be con- 
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tinued.122 Rockefeller’s conditions were met. The load of years was lifted. 

While the cancellation of the debt was in progress changes were made 
in the secretariat of the International Board. In 1941 Barnett became 
general secretary of the National Council and the International Committee, 
and Frank V. Slack became acting executive for World Service. In 1945 
Slack, by this time having the title of Executive Secretary of the Inter- 
national Board, retired because of age. He was followed by Dalton F. 
McClelland, who had also been proved by years in India. In 1952 Mc- 
Clelland reached the retiring age. He was continued as secretary-at-large 
for North Africa, the Middle East, and southern Asia, and was succeeded 
as executive of the International Committee by Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., 
who came to the post from the general secretaryship of the Association in 
Rochester, New York. Lansdale had had fourteen years in the Middle 
East, first as general secretary of the Saloniki Association and then as 
national secretary for Greece. 


The New International Committee 


The International Committee to which Lansdale came as executive was 
not the same as the one which has heretofore appeared in our narrative. 
The name was old but the organization and the functions were changed. In 
1947 and 1948, on instructions from the National Council, an expert in 
organization and administration was employed to make a thorough study 
of the structure of what were known as the General Agencies, namely 
those through which the Associations of the United States operated on 
the national and international levels. As a result, amendments to the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the National Council were effected in the latter’s 
meetings in 1949, 1950, 1952, and 1953 which altered, although not 
drastically, the administration of World Service. Under them the existing 
International Committee was dissolved. What was called the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States 
and Canada was created “to act on behalf of the Associations of the two 
countries in the initiation and development of Association work in other 
lands and to co-operate with Association Movements in such lands.” It 
succeeded the International Board as the agency for promoting and ad- 
ministering the World Service of the two countries.!* 

The new International Committee preserved a modification of the In- 
ternational Board which had been made in the latter body in 1944. By it 
the chairmen of World Service Committees in states and areas were elected 
to membership. Moreover, by an action in 1946 state committees and area 
councils were to nominate two-thirds of the membership. Thus the Inter- 
national Board and its successor were brought into closer touch with the 
constituency. Moreover, beginning in 1946 an annual meeting of two or 
three days was held in which the membership of the International Board 
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and then the new International Committee was brought together to con- 
sider policies and programs and to plan for the raising of funds for World 
Service.!*4 These “Plenary” meetings helped still further to bring World 
Service close to the main body of the lay members of the local Associa- 
tions. By 1954 there were more World Service Committees in the local 
Associations of the United States and Canada than for any other activity. 


World War II 


World War II brought challenges to the Associations of the United States 
and Canada, and under conditions which were both like and unlike those 
of World War I. They were alike in that Canada was drawn into the con- 
flict earlier than her southern neighbor. They were also alike in the needs 
of the men in the fighting services, of prisoners of war, and of refugees. 
They were unlike in that the conflict was more destructive than its prede- 
cessor. This was true in both Europe and East Asia. Bombings devastated 
much more of Europe, Japan, China, and the Philippines than had the 
earlier war. For China the Japanese invasion was far more exhausting 
than World War I had been. Korea and Burma fared much worse, both 
during the war and in the aftermath, than in the earlier struggle. During 
the war and particularly as a sequel to the war, communism posed major 
problems in countries where in the first global struggle it had either not 
been present or had been a late or minor factor. World Service was in 
more countries than the Foreign Work had been a quarter of a century 
before. This was particularly the case in Europe, an area which suffered 
severely and where as a consequence of the war the Communist frontier 
was extended westward and southward. Wherever communism was dom- 
inant, representatives of the North American Associations found it im- 
possible to operate. In contrast with World War I they were not allowed 
in Russia at any time. They were fairly quickly ushered out of lands which 
were brought within the Communist orbit, notably Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Latvia, Rumania, Bulgaria, China, and North Korea. The 
Associations were abolished in all these lands except China, where they 
were pressed to serve the purposes of the Communist regime but con- 
tinued their characteristic programs. 

The Associations of the United States and Canada were not in a posi- 
tion to take as large a part in World War II, and what followed, as they 
had been in World War I. The depression had dealt severe blows. World 
Service had a much smaller staff than had the Foreign Work in the earlier 
struggle, and it could not hope to increase it as markedly as had been true 
after 1918. Nor would there be gifts for buildings abroad equal to those 
in the earlier part of the century. 

On the other hand, the Association Movement was much more widely 
spread and more deeply rooted in more countries than in 1914. This was 
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partly because of what had been accomplished before, during, and after 
World War I. Here was evidence that the Association ideals and program 
had contributed to the development of self-governing, self-supporting, and 
self-propagating Young Men’s Christian Associations grouped in national 
organizations and knit into the world-wide brotherhood. 

As in World War I, during World War II the Associations of the United 
States and Canada concerned themselves with the men in the armed serv- 
ices, both at home and abroad. Now too, because Canada was earlier in 
the war, its Associations were first to begin to operate in that fashion. In 
the United States the Associations did not undertake as comprehensive a 
set of services as they had in World War I. They joined with other religious 
and welfare bodies in a joint program through the United Service Organi- 
zations (USO), which raised its funds in comprehensive appeals to the 
general public. 

A distinct set of operations was for prisoners of war. In magnitude this 
was even greater than in World War I. Aid from the Associations in the 
United States and Canada was given in much closer co-operation with the 
World’s Committee than in World War I. Indeed, the World’s Committee 
administered the entire operation. By agreement it acted as the representa- 
tive of all the national Movements. Operating from Geneva in neutral 
Switzerland, it was in a position to serve prisoners on both sides of the 
conflict. The men who visited the camps were almost entirely from neutral 
countries. The funds for aid to the prisoners came from YMCA Move- 
ments in several lands, including Canada and the United States, from 
national relief societies, from governments, and from churches. 

The problem of the prisoners of war, while grave and on a gigantic 
scale, did not include that of the millions of civilian refugees. Here the 
suffering was much greater and atrocities far more numerous. The World’s 
Alliance carried much of the burden, and other religious bodies, particu- 
larly the churches, were active.1*> 


Relief and Reconstruction: The World Youth Fund 


As a direct outgrowth of World War II the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of the United States and Canada launched on April 14, 1947, the 
World Youth Fund Campaign for $8,650,000 for “restoration and ad- 
vance,” to enable Associations in other lands to repair the damage done 
by the war and thus to assist them in meeting at least some of the needs 
of youth arising out of the war. In land after land youth was growing up 
accustomed to lying, stealing, and other forms of delinquency. Thousands 
were orphaned without opportunity for preparation for useful occupations, 
and often without regular shelter or food. The YMCAs could not hope to 
reach all, but they could provide an example which would encourage others 
by showing what could be done and how to do it. In city after city where 
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the situation was most urgent, personnel had been killed or had been 
greatly weakened by privation, and buildings had been damaged or 
destroyed. The intent of the World Youth Fund was first of all to assist 
in rehabilitating and re-enforcing the staffs and key employed personnel 
of the Associations, and next to help repair and replace damaged or 
destroyed buildings and to aid in other clamant opportunities. The grants 
were to be toward nonrecurring and terminable projects. They were to be 
made only on the recommendation and under the supervision of the 
National Committees, with the advice of the senior staff representative of 
the International Committee, and in such fashion as to stimulate giving 
from indigenous sources. No debt was to be incurred. All was to be co- 
ordinated through the World’s Committee with what came from other 
countries. 

The project was launched by a unit gift of more than $300,000 from 
3,100 secretaries, an undertaking by 350 Y’s Men’s Clubs to contribute 
$300,000, a proposal that 5,000 Hi-Y Clubs raise $500,000, and a gift 
from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., of securities with a market value of about 
$256,000. The Canadian goal was set at $402,400.16 

The World Youth Fund Campaign did not fully reach its mark. Al- 
though by April, 1949, goals had been accepted by various organizations 
of $8,373,225, only $4,323,548 had been received. A year later, while 
$5,792,860 was reported “in cash and campaign reports,” this was still 
far short of what had been attempted. Yet the substantial sum which had 
been raised had accomplished much. Help had been given in at least a 
score of countries in Europe and Asia, 641 secretaries in great personal 
need due to war-caused losses in health, homes, and belongings were back 
at work, 66 war-damaged buildings had been repaired and temporary 
quarters provided for 26 other bombed-out Associations, 114 men had 
been recruited and trained to fill secretarial ranks depleted by war, and 
34 Associations closed by the war had received equipment to enable them 
to resume work.!*7 

In 1948 the World Youth Fund was brought under the International 
Board, soon to be followed by the new International Committee.!*§ 


Post-World War II Advance in World Service 


In the meantime World Service had been expanding its plans. The 1946 
budget called for a permanent field staff of 70 as against 55 in 1945. This 
would re-enforce several fields and aid in countries which had been closed 
to the International Board during the war.!?? Because of budgetary limi- 
tations this goal was not reached. Yet contributions from individuals in- 
creased fairly steadily. In 1946, 84,579 individuals, of whom slightly less 
than half were under eighteen years of age, gave $532,968, as compared 

with 36,174 in 1941 and total gifts from them of $231,436.12° Here was 
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an encouraging advance in the long and never-ending struggle to broaden 
the base of support. 

When in 1951 the World Youth Fund was closed, there was substituted 
for it the Special Building and Capital Needs Program. Like its predecessor 
it was for nonrecurring projects. However, in addition to helping Associa- 
tions in war-devastated lands, it also assisted new Associations and Asso- 
ciations in critical or undeveloped areas. In the year after the close of the 
World Youth Fund $554,615 was raised for that purpose. In Manila, in 
1952, a Ford Foundation grant of $220,000 helped to rebuild the Student 
YMCA.!8! As the table on page 86 shows, with the exception of 1946, 
since 1941 each year registered an increase in income for World Service. 

A phase of World Service which was not new but which was stressed 
after World War II was provision for training, in the Associations of the 
United States and Canada, secretaries from sister Associations aided from 
North America. 

In post-World War II years World Service moved out into new geo- 
graphic areas. The forced withdrawal of staff from Communist-dominated 
countries made redeployment possible. Although the sums available were 
not as great as in the earlier part of the century, the call to assist in coun- 
tries heretofore unaided did not go entirely unheeded. Thus, as we are to 
see in later chapters, personnel was sent to Ethiopia, Liberia, Indonesia, 
Belgium, Lebanon, and Germany. 

A feature of the 1950’s which was a continuation of an earlier prin- 
ciple was made possible by the Ford Foundation. In 1952, undergirded by 
a grant of $225,000 from that source, 26 men from 13 nations were en- 
abled to travel. This was done under Association auspices and was for 
the primary purpose of increasing sympathetic international understand- 
ing. Twenty-two were from outside North America, most of them from 
Asia and its fringing islands. All but two were in their thirties and forties. 
They were given an opportunity to see the United States and Canada, and 
both to understand these countries and to aid the men of the two coun- 
tries to understand the peoples from whom they came. Four Americans 
went to India.1*” 


Summary 


How shall we summarize this long chapter? To even the patient reader 
it must seem a mass of detail which at times is very confusing. The per- 
plexity is heightened by the frequent reminder that not all the story has 
been told. Only the high points have been selected, and through them has 
been merely hinted what an adequate account would contain. Here is an 
attempt at a record of the dreams and labors of thousands of men, many 
of them salaried secretaries, but more of them laymen who served on 
committees—local, state, regional, and national—and of even more who 
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gave, often sacrificially, for the welfare of men and boys in lands which 
most of them would never see. Can we find in all this multiplicity of or- 
ganizations, financial campaigns, and formulations of policy an outline 
that will at once be true to the facts and illuminate and help to give in- 
telligibility to the whole? 183 

The Foreign Work, later World Service, of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of the United States and Canada dated from very early in 
their history. Of its inception we have said something in the preceding 
chapter. 

From the beginning, the purpose was to aid in bringing into being 
strong, self-reliant indigenous movements—“self-supporting, self-govern- 
ing, self-propagating’—a slogan which was taken over from the Protestant 
missionary movement as a whole. As a rule no financial help was given 
to the budgets of local Associations. Assistance was in the form of secre- 
taries from North America, of contributions to buildings, and of aid to 
National Councils or Committees. The North American secretary was to 
“work himself out of a job” as soon as possible, finding “nationals” whom 
he would regard as colleagues, to whom he would seek to transfer the 
initiative, and who would be placed over him in executive posts. The Asso- 
ciations were seldom the pioneer representatives of Christianity. Perform- 
ing specialized functions, they built on, re-enforced, and complemented 
what was being done by church missions. 

Particularly through the buildings which they erected, the North Ameri- 
can Associations went far toward reproducing abroad the type of fourfold 
program which characterized them at home. Yet the Foreign Work or 
World Service secretaries were not bound by this pattern. Again and again 
and in a variety of ways they pioneered in fresh approaches and en- 
couraged nationals to do so. 

For the most part the Foreign Work or World Service was staffed and 
directed by those who were not theologically trained and who tended to 
be men of action. Usually they sought not theological discussions, but, 
rather, the application of Christian principles to individuals and to social 
situations. 

In North America direction was by a succession of committees or 
boards under different names—the Foreign Work Committee of the Inter- 
national Committee, the Foreign Division of the National Council in the 
United States, the Foreign Committee of the National Councils of Canada 
and the United States, the International Committee directly, the Inter- 
national Board, and then a fresh International Committee. Yet with all 
these changes there was much continuity in personnel and program. Always 
there were laymen who took an active and decisive part, but always, giving 
full time as they did, the secretaries had a large voice. 

In principle the attempt was made to enlist in giving as large a propor- 
tion as possible of the rank and file of the membership of the Associations. 
Never, however, were more than a small minority thus enrolled. The large 
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majority of the members joined the Associations and paid dues because 
of the privileges to which the latter admitted them—in athletics, educa- 
tional classes, and the like. Relatively few were deeply committed to the 
controlling purpose. Indeed, very slowly did a substantial proportion of 
the secretariat become really interested. For years the dependence was to 
a great extent upon large gifts from individuals. As income and inheritance 
taxes increased, and the first generation of supporters passed off the scene, 
income from this source dropped. The coincidence of these developments 
with the aftermath of World War I and with the depression of the 1930’s 
was almost disastrous. Yet the enterprise was maintained and a partial 
recovery in budgets and secretarial staff was accomplished. 

More and more, especially after World War II, in their World Service 
the Associations of the United States and Canada co-operated with other 
national Movements through the World’s Committee. 

Moreover, while in the mid-twentieth century the secretaries from North 
America supported through World Service were only about a third as 
numerous as at the peak three decades earlier, and while in several lands 
the Associations had been erased by Communist regimes, in country after 
country the Movement was flourishing. Here was a tribute to the validity 
of the Association idea and program. 
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CHAPTER V 
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CO-OPERATION IN INDIA 


ROM THE DEVELOPMENTS in the United States and Canada of the 

Foreign Work and World Service of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of those two nations, we turn to the record in the lands in which 
aid was given. 

As we undertake the survey we must remember that in some countries 
Young Men’s Christian Associations had been present before the arrival 
of secretaries from North America. In several, therefore, the function of 
the latter was not the initiation of the Association Movement, but co- 
operating in its growth and in the shaping of its program. In a number 
of lands the Association was brought into being by secretaries from North 
America. But in more than one country assistance came from Associations 
in Europe. Moreover, some of the secretaries appointed by the Interna- 
tional Committee were from other areas than North America—among 
them the British Isles and the continent of Europe. Then, too, since the 
aim of the Associations of the United States and Canada in their Foreign 
Work and World Service was to aid in bringing into being and encourag- 
ing Young Men’s Christian Associations which would be autonomous and 
staffed, supported, and directed by nationals, even in the very early stages 
the latter naturally had a fundamental part. That part was enlarged as the 
Association Movement grew. Usually it became predominant. North 
Americans came as “fraternal secretaries,” assisting but not directing. We 
must never forget, then, that the chapters which follow do not attempt to 
give the full history of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in any 
country. They have as their purpose the main outlines of the participation 
of the Associations of the United States and Canada. 

In general, the order in which we are to deal with particular countries 
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and regions is chronological. It will be determined by the date in which 
the Associations of the United States and Canada first began to concern 
themselves actively with a country or region. In this way it will be easier 
to gain some sense of movement in the developing Foreign Work and 
World Service. Occasionally that order will not be strictly observed. For 
instance, because of geographic proximity and cultural connections we will 
follow India with Ceylon and Burma, and because of the close political 
tie which existed during much of the period covered, Korea will come im- 
mediately after Japan. However, for the most part the sequence will be 
that which we have noted. 

That sequence will have disadvantages. Since in each land or region 
we will narrate the entire story to the time this book was written, we will 
be faced with the danger that we will not appreciate the expanding efforts 
and the changes in methods and policies common to all the areas in which 
North American secretaries were at work. We might also miss the con- 
trasts in conditions and programs between the several lands. However, we 
will occasionally call attention to what was transpiring elsewhere and in 
later chapters will point out features that were common to all lands, and 
finally will attempt to summarize and appraise the whole. 

At the outset comes the question of which country has chronological 
priority. As we have seen, in 1883 an Association after the North Ameri- 
can pattern was organized in Berlin. In 1887, through James Stokes and 
Franklin Gaylord, Paris became a center of North American Association 
activity. North American missionaries early stimulated the formation of 
student YMCAs. As we have suggested, in 1884 Frank K. Sanders or- 
ganized one in Jaffna College in Ceylon and more soon followed in other 
colleges in the island; in 1885 Associations were begun in a Christian col- 
lege in Tungchow, in North China, and in the (Christian) Anglo-Chinese 
College in Foochow. We have seen that in 1885 money was raised in the 
United States to help in the erection of a building for the young Associa- 
tion in Osaka. In 1888 teachers of English, among them J. T. Swift, came 
to Japan and soon began organizing student Associations. In 1888 J. S. 
Gale went to Korea, on money raised by the University Association of 
Toronto. On precisely the same day in October, 1889, the first foreign 
secretaries of the International Committee set sail for their posts, Mc- 
Conaughy for Madras, India, and Swift for Tokyo, Japan. It is to India 
that we will first address our attention, and from India, Ceylon, and 
Burma we will move on to Japan. 


The Indian Setting 


What was this India to which McConaughy went and in which he and his 
successors served? 
India is both a country and a continent. Like Europe, it is a peninsula 
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jutting out from the land mass of Eurasia. Even more than Europe it 
contains a wide variety of peoples. These peoples speak more different 
languages than are spoken in Europe. Religiously India is more divided 
than Europe. In the latter, Christianity has long been the professed faith 
of the large majority, with minorities of Muslims and Jews, and in the 
eastern portion a few pagans. In India, Hinduism is dominant, but Muslims 
are a much larger proportion of the population than in Europe and Jews 
a much smaller proportion. In addition there are substantial minorities of 
Sikhs, Buddhists, Jains, Christians, animists, and, while numerically slight, 
Parsees, important in wealth and influence. Hinduism, the faith of the 
majority, is both tolerant and intolerant. It holds that there is no one road 
to truth, but that there are many roads, each with some inkling of ultimate 
reality. Within its ample fold it has made room for profound philosophy, 
sensitive and disciplined mysticism, crude idolatry, crass superstition, and 
even prostitution. Yet it emphatically rejects religions which, as do Islam 
and Christianity, claim to have the only full revelation of truth. To Hindus, 
Christ is a way, but not the way. 

Under the influence of Hinduism, society has been divided into social 
groupings, castes, which are in part but not entirely occupational. Caste 
has determined with whom one may marry, eat, and have other close asso- 
ciations. At the top of the scale are the Brahmins. At the lowest rung of 
the ladder are those variously known as outcastes, the untouchables, the 
depressed classes, or the scheduled classes. It is questionable whether they 
should be classified as Hindus. Traditionally they were excluded from 
Hindu temples. However, in the twentieth century some Hindus sought to 
claim them. After 1947, when India became politically independent, the 
attempt was made by legal enactment to abolish the lines of cleavage, but 
they had been too long engrained in the minds of men and in social and 
economic practices to be quickly erased. 

From the economic standpoint India has displayed great extremes. On 
the one hand there has been a wealthy minority; on the other, deadening 
poverty chronic among tens of millions. From time to time through war, 
drought, or flood, that poverty has become actual famine. During the 
period covered by this chapter the poverty was aggravated by an increase 
of population. The numbers of mouths to be fed mounted with each decade 
and probably at an accelerated pace. 

Politically India has never been fully united. Yet there have been em- 
pires which have brought a larger proportion of its territory under one 
rule than any one rule has ever done in Europe. That was especially true 
of the British raj. Nearly a generation before McConaughy reached India 
the British conquest had reached its high-water mark. It had encompassed 
more of India than had any other preceding power. Only the remnants of 
the French and Portuguese possessions along the coast were not included. 
However, the tide of nationalism was rising. A major instrument and 
channel, the Indian National Congress, was organized in 1885. In 1905 
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the tide had so far mounted that the Congress was demanding swaraj— 
“self-government.” World War I and its aftermath were accompanied by 
a further swelling of the flood—under the leadership of Gandhi. The 
British Government sought to meet the situation by a combination of 
concession and repression. The one did not satisfy the leaders of the Con- 
gress party, and the latter proved an additional aggravation. 

In 1947 the British Government cut the Gordian knot by granting inde- 
pendence. But the differences between the two major religious communi- 
ties, the Hindus and the Muslims, made for independence in a form more 
divided than under the British administration. On the one hand it took 
shape under the Union of India. The Union of India, a republic, embraced 
the larger part of the area and population. It was predominantly Hindu 
in religion, but with strong secularist tendencies under its great first 
Premier, Nehru. On the other hand was Pakistan. Also a republic, it was 
prevailingly Muslim and was divided territorially into western and eastern 
sections separated by a thousand miles. Friction between the Union of 
India and Pakistan was chronic, particularly since the leaders of the Union 
of India wished to bring all the subcontinent under one rule. Both gov- 
ernments remained within the Commonwealth—from which, because of 
their sensitivity, the prefix “British” was now omitted. 

Christianity was represented by a number of groups. Several hundred 
thousand, mostly in the South, were in one branch or another of the 
Syrians, Indians using Syriac as their ecclesiastical language. They pro- 
fessed to trace their origin to the Apostle Thomas. Whatever the facts 
back of that conviction might be, their church had certainly been in India 
for many centuries. They had become almost a separate caste, neither 
winning many converts, nor losing many members to non-Christian faiths. 
In the nineteenth century, under the influence of Anglican missionaries, a 
substantial minority broke away and formed the Mar Thoma Church. 
While preserving some features of the parent body, the Mar Thoma Church 
was more progressive, warmer in its spiritual life, and more missionary- 
minded. There was a large body of Roman Catholics: many were in the 
Portuguese possessions, or regarding themselves as Portuguese, were in 
other parts of India; others were converts or descendants of converts won 
outside Portuguese territories; thousands had come from the Syrian 
churches. Protestants were growing more rapidly than were the other two 
branches of Christians. They were the fruits of missions which had begun 
in the fore part of the eighteenth century. Protestant missionaries were 
from several countries and denominations. The large majority were from 
the British Isles and Dominions and the United States. Most of the recent 
Roman Catholic converts and the large majority of Protestants were from 
either the outcastes or tribal hill peoples of primitive cultures. A minority 
were from the castes, and a small minority from the higher castes. Only a 
few were from the Muslims. l 
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The Young Men’s Christian Association in India 
before the Coming of McConaughy 


The Young Men’s Christian Association Movement had reached India 
before the arrival of the first secretary from North America. In February, 
1891, a little over a year after McConaughy’s arrival, there were said to 
be 35 Associations with 1,905 members. They had been begun by mission- 
aries and British and American business men who had seen the Associa- 
tions in their home lands and wished to plant the Movement in the country 
of their sojourn. Their leadership was entirely voluntary. Their member- 
ship was predominantly Christian, made up of Westerners, Eurasians 
(Anglo-Indians), and Indians. Their activities were largely semiweekly 
Bible classes and prayer meetings, with occasional charitable work, such 
as feeding the poor and conducting Sunday school classes for children. 
The Associations had little touch with non-Christians: they were not agen- 
cies for effective evangelism. They knew little of one another.t An appeal 
from Madras for help from the British Movement had met with no re- 
sponse; ? the first continuing help from a foreign brother Movement was 
from North America. 


The Pioneer North American 


We have seen how as the result of an appeal by Jacob Chamberlain to 
the Northfield student conference of 1887 and of the official invitation of 
a Missionary Conference in Madras in 1888, McConaughy went to India. 

David McConaughy (1860-1946) was born and reared in Gettysburg, 
Pennsylvania. From a devout home and with three uncles as ministers and 
a fourth a missionary, from childhood he was active in the church. At the 
earliest possible age he joined the local YMCA. On graduation from col- 
lege, at the age of twenty, he was placed in charge of the Harrisburg 
Association. At twenty-two, on the suggestion of Dwight L. Moody, he 
accepted the secretaryship of the debt-ridden Philadelphia Association. 
There he quickly introduced Bible training classes and promoted evan- 
gelistic meetings. Before he left for India, with Moody’s help, he had 
cleared away the backbreaking mortgage. 

Then, at the urging of Wishard and Ober and from a deep sense of 
divine guidance, McConaughy accepted the mission to India.* Sanguine, 
enthusiastic, with gifts of promotion and organization, earnest in winning 
men to Christ and in promoting their growth through Bible study, com- 
pletely devoted, believing profoundly in prayer, he represented the spirit 
of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada as they were in those 
years. Arriving in Madras, McConaughy at once rented a building, soon 
enlisted a leading young British business man as president, and introduced 
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the fourfold program of the North American Associations. Membership 
grew, increasingly from non-Christians, and some conversions were regis- 
tered. Initial suspicions were removed of what some interpreted as an 
American invasion of British territory. The budget for operating expenses 
was raised from local sources, but the erection of a building, dedicated in 
1901, was made possible by funds from Great Britain and North America. 
The Foreign Committee in New York was annoyed because McConaughy 
approached Associations for funds without asking its permission, and at 
a time when it was having great difficulty in raising its current budget.” 

McConaughy did not confine his vision or his work to Madras. He en- 
couraged the founding and development of Associations in other parts of 
India. At his instance a national organization was formed. Under his 
inspiration and guidance the first Convention was held in 1891, and a 
National Committee (soon usually known as the National Council) was 
elected, with McConaughy as secretary. The local publication of the 
Madras Association, The Young Men of India, was made an organ of the 
national Movement. 


Re-enforcements 


Help from Britain was reaching the Indian Associations. Secretaries were 
being appointed, among them J. H. Oldham, eventually prominent as a 
secretary of the International Missionary Council and then of the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work.’ 

Late in 1892 came Robert P. Wilder with his Norwegian bride, for 
evangelism among students, with headquarters at Poona. At first he was 
under the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., but in 1899 he became an 
appointee of the International Committee to travel among students.® 

McConaughy early began urging upon the Foreign Committee the neces- 
sity of still more secretaries.® The first appointee was disappointing. Frank 
H. Wood arrived in the autumn of 1892. In January, 1893, having found 
after a deep inward struggle that he could not honestly proclaim some 
tenets which were to him essential to the Christian faith, he resigned.° 

The coming of Wood was followed by friction between the International 
Committee on the one hand and McConaughy and the National Commit- 
tee of India on the other. The National Committee had hoped that the 
assignment of Wood to Madras would relieve McConaughy so that the 
latter could give more of his energies to promoting the program of the 
Associations throughout the country. It believed that it had the full con- 
trol of his time. The International Committee ordered Wood to Calcutta 
to meet the urgent need for a foreign secretary and required McConaughy 
to remain at Madras. The National Committee protested what seemed to 
it to be dictation from abroad.1! i 

Here was a question of jurisdiction which involved a basic principle. 


oa TO aie. 
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Was a secretary sent by the International Committee under its control or 
under the direction of the National Committee of the land to which he was 
sent? In 1899 McConaughy felt it necessary to protest that Robert Wilder 
was being appointed from New York as associate college secretary without 
consulting the Indian National Committee.” Early in 1903 what seems 
to have been a satisfactory arrangement was reached. The power to decide 
the location of secretaries from outside India was recognized as resting 
with the Indian National Council. The Council was to act on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries’ Council.1* 

In John Campbell White (1870- ), a brother-in-law of Mott, 
McConaughy had a substantial addition to the staff. Late in 1893 White 
arrived in Calcutta and was there until 1903.14 Enthusiastic, warmly 
evangelistic, a man of wide vision and in the first flush of youth, White 
brought energetic leadership to the Association in that largest city and the 
then capital of the British Government of India. He soon began to urge 
a building for student work. McConaughy believed it to be of such im- 
portance that he was willing to divert funds from the projected Madras 
building.?® 

White gave himself primarily to evangelism among students. Here he 
had striking fruits. Among them was Bepin C. Sircar, a Brahmin, a mem- 
ber of the Brahmo-Samaj, a reform sect of Hinduism. Sircar came to White 
with the offer that they discuss their respective religions, that if White were 
convinced, he would become a Hindu, and if Sircar were convinced, he 
would become a Christian. White agreed. Sircar was converted, was bap- 
tized, and eventually was a secretary in the Calcutta Association. His 
baptism meant two decades of ostracism by his family and village. Later, 
reconciliation was effected and he was accepted as head of the commu- 
nitys 

White’s dream of a student building in Calcutta was realized. In July, 
1897, the main part of the structure was opened. With his customary 
enthusiasm White declared that Calcutta had the largest number of college 
students of any city in the world, that this college Association property 
was the most valuable Young Men’s Christian Association property in the 
world, and that it attracted a larger attendance of non-Christian students 
to Gospel meetings than did any other Association in the world. 

In addition to his efforts for students in Calcutta, in time White became 
general secretary for that city and college secretary for the National 
Council.” 

Efforts among students were markedly advanced by a visit from Mott 
in 1896. It was undertaken to further the newly organized World’s Student 
Christian Federation. Mott held evangelistic meetings, mainly for stu- 
dents.18 He stimulated the formation of the Student Department of the 
National Council, to be known as the Intercollegiate Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of India, and it applied for membership in the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. The Student Volunteer Movement of India 
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and Ceylon was also founded with White as the chairman of its Executive 
Committee.19 


Sherwood Eddy in India 


The year 1896 was also memorable for the arrival in India of Sherwood 
Eddy. He came at his own expense and without salary, but as an appointee 
of the International Committee. He began as associate college secretary of 
the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of India 
and as secretary of the Student Volunteer Movement of India and Ceylon. 
As such he traveled extensively among the colleges and spoke at student 
conferences modeled on the ones at Northfield.?° For fifteen years he de- 
voted most of his time to India. Of the portions of the period which he 
allocated to India, about half were spent in travel through the colleges and 
among the English-speaking intelligentsia. The other half he gave to the 
villages, using the vernacular, working as he said, “among the poorest of 
the poor.” He found the students “keen, subtle, speculative, and intel- 
lectually responsive, but as they were strongly against the encroachments 
of Western rule and religion, converts were few.” He found the common 
people “far more lovable” and “the work . . . far more encouraging, at- 
tractive, and probably more important.” 71 

Eddy had not been long in India when he came to believe that in pre- 
senting the Christian faith to the students, an attack on their religion only 
aroused “all their patriotism and prejudice and pride to try and prove they 
are right.” Instead he sought to lead “them lovingly and sympathetically 
and dispassionately to seek what is the truth, and to be unconsciously 
drawn to Him who will draw all men unto Himself, if He is set forth 
openly crucified before them.” 7? 

If Eddy was to devote part of his energies to the middle and lower 
classes, it was necessary for him to acquire one of the vernaculars. After 
four years in India, therefore, he decided to interrupt his constant travel 
to learn Tamil, the language most widely used in the South.?° In this the 
International Committee concurred.*4 

After acquiring a working knowledge of the vernacular,” for a time 
Eddy took over a station where the missionary in charge was sick. On 
another occasion, when a missionary was ordered home because of illness, 
Eddy assumed responsibility for the theological seminary of which the 
former had been head. He did this on condition that he and the students 
spend three weeks of each month among the villages. They walked from 
village to village, preached to those who gathered, and talked with in- 
dividuals. During one year he and his students visited in this fashion 116 
congregations, 1,937 villages, spoke to over 130,000 hearers, and gave 
medical treatment to over 6,000 patients.7¢ 

As Eddy later looked back upon his years in India, he valued as among 
his major experiences his friendship with two remarkable Indian Chris- 
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tians. One was V. S. Azariah. Of Christian parentage in South India, 
Azariah became a secretary of the YMCA. Eddy lived closely with him, 
and to him owed much of his competence in the Tamil language. Eddy 
met with him and a score of Indian leaders when in 1905 they brought 
into being the National Missionary Society of India, with Azariah as the 
first secretary. Later Azariah went as a missionary to outcastes in Hyder- 
abad and was eventually consecrated bishop of Dornakal in that area, the 
first Indian to be raised to the Anglican episcopate. The other Indian, 
Abraham, a scion of the Syrian Church, was set by Eddy on a path which 
led to an episcopate in the Mar Thoma Church and to productive mission- 
ary effort among the outcastes.?7 

It was Eddy who seems first to have conceived the idea of the National 
Missionary Society. He maintained that if India was to be evangelized it 
would have to be by Indians, not foreigners. He raised the question 
whether the proposed society should be affiliated with the Student Volun- 
teer Movement in India or with the National Council. Mott was firm that 
it should be tied to neither, but should be independent.”® 

Both during his years in India and after he ceased to be a resident and 
returned only for intermittent visits, Eddy had an important share in the 
initial stages of the movement which culminated in the Church of South 
India. That body, one of the most significant achievements of the effort to 
heal the divisions among Christians, brought together in 1947 the South 
India United Church (itself a fusion of Presbyterian, Reformed, and Con- 
gregational bodies) with Anglicans and Methodists. The impulse came 
partly from the desire to present a united front in offering the Gospel to 
India. Eddy joined in drafting a manifesto issued in May, 1919, at the 
Tranquebar Conference on Church Union in which the South India 
United Church and Anglican leaders, among them Azariah, were present. 
It put forward the main outlines of the plan which was eventually adopted, 
with modifications, as the basis for the Church of South India. Eddy 
labored, although unsuccessfully, to bring into the union the Mar Thoma 
Church.?9 


The Pioneer Leaves for Home 


Early in 1902 McConaughy left India. The immediate cause of his de- 
parture was his wife’s ill health and the imperative obligation to send her 
and the children to America.®° His going was not viewed with entire regret 
by his colleagues in India and North America. He had not always been 
easy to work with. As the senior secretary, younger men sometimes found 
him difficult, and from time to time the Foreign Committee was faced with 
thorny situations of which he was a center.*! However, his accomplish- 
ments had been notable. He had put the Madras Association on its feet 
and had been the chief agent in providing it with a building which made 
possible the implementation of the fourfold program. Shortly before he 
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left India he had the joy of sharing in the dedication of the building. His 
had been the main dynamic in bringing into being the Indian National 
Council (or Committee), and as its general secretary he had helped to 
tie together the many Associations of the country and to organize others. 
He had seen the foreign staff grow, both from Great Britain and North 
America. He could leave with a justified sense of satisfaction and thanks- 
giving. His later years were spent largely in promoting Christian steward- 
ship in giving, first among the laymen of his own denomination and then 
on a world-wide scale.*” 


Expansion in the Fore Part of the New Century 


McConaughy’s departure did not halt the growth of the Association in 
India. The advance in Calcutta was remarkable. At the outset this was 
due to the vision and the abounding and persuasive energy of J. Campbell 
White. Overtoun Hall, the building for students provided through his 
initiative, was the scene of many evangelistic meetings. In January, 1902, 
when Mott was addressing students there, John Wanamaker was present 
and was so impressed that before he left the city he promised funds for 
the erection of a building for boys.*? In 1899 there arrived in Calcutta 
Benjamin Russell Barber (1867—1954) assigned primarily to work among 
students. Born on a farm in Missouri, he was converted at the age of 
eighteen and joined the Methodist Church. In 1898 he graduated from 
Northwestern University, where he had become a Student Volunteer and 
in his senior year had been general secretary of the YMCA. After he had 
given a year as executive secretary for student work of the Illinois State 
Committee, on Mott’s persuasion he went to Calcutta. He had thirteen 
years in India and then, becoming Mott’s secretary, served in that capacity 
until his death. There were soon to be three buildings for the Calcutta 
Association, Overtoun Hall for students, Wanamaker Hall for boys, and 
a building for Europeans.** Serving in Calcutta among students was F. W. 
Steinthal. A Dane, prepared for India by long training, from 1900 to 
1913 Steinthal was supported by the International Committee. In 1901 
an operation for glaucoma left him totally blind. But this did not prevent 
him from continuing.®® 

Late in 1901 and early in 1902 Mott was again in India and Ceylon. He 
held evangelistic meetings for students and sought to induce more strong 
men among them to give their lives to the evangelization of their country- 
mend 


Farquhar’s Contribution 


In 1902 there came to the Calcutta staff J. N. Farquhar (1861-1929). A 
Scot of Celtic ancestry, an Oxford graduate, he first was in India under 
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the London Missionary Society. He wished, through a mastery of the 
Indian religious heritage, to reach the intellectuals with the Gospel. He 
desired opportunity for study, for personal contacts with students, and for 
writing. The London Missionary Society did not see its way clear so to 
assign him. Through Mott he was given appointment by the International 
Committee.** 

During most of his first decade under the International Committee 
Farquhar devoted a large proportion of his time to students, conducting 
Bible classes, giving addresses, and teaching in the Calcutta Training 
School for Secretaries, an institution which graduated its first class late in 
1911. During part of these years he was national student secretary.** For 
a time, too, as we shall see in a moment, he was general secretary for 
the National Council. Wise, irenic, he worked well with others and helped 
others to work together. 

Farquhar made his most notable contribution as a writer and editor. In 
1912 or 1913 he was appointed literary secretary of the Indian National 
Council. In that post he inaugurated a new era in Christian literature in 
India. This he did through the Association Press in close association with 
the Oxford University Press. He stimulated writers to produce books of 
high scholarly character with a positive Christian orientation. One series 
had the general title The Religious Quest of India. It dealt with the leading 
aspects of Hinduism, and also with Islam in India, Buddhism, and Jainism. 
In each volume there was a careful comparison with Christianity. The ap- 
proach was not polemic, but one of sympathetic appreciation of the non- 
Christian faiths. The Religious Life of India Series, consisting of somewhat 
smaller volumes, had as its subjects the sects of India. The Heritage of 
India Series produced inexpensive volumes which were intended to bring 
to the ordinary man all that was best in the ancient literature, philosophy, 
biography, fine arts, and music of India. Farquhar also projected through 
the Association Press devotional booklets and books on the study of the 
Bible. 

Although part of his genius was the enlistment of the co-operation of 
able writers and scholars, Farquhar himself was the author of several 
notable books. A Primer of Hinduism, first issued in 1911, had a wide 
circulation. The Crown of Hinduism, published in 1913, presented Hindu- 
ism sympathetically and sought to prove that every ray of light which 
shone in and through it found its focus in Christ. His Modern Religious 
Movements in India, published in 1915, became the standard treatment 
of its subject. The list could be greatly extended of articles, pamphlets, 
and books which flowed from his prolific pen.*® 


Secretarial Changes 


In 1902 J. Campbell White left for the United States to be secretary of 
the Ways and Means Committee of his denomination, the United Presby- 
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terian Church.4° He soon became the chief mover in the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. Founded in 1906, it sought to enlist lay financial 
support to send out the hundreds who were then offering their lives for 
foreign missions through the Student Volunteer Movement, and so bring 
to realization the “watchword” of that fellowship: “the evangelization of 
the world in this generation.” 

Robert Wilder succeeded David McConaughy as general secretary of the 
National Council. His health, never robust, broke under the strain and he 
was forced to leave India, never to return to a continuing post. Barber 
followed him as acting general secretary of the National Council.*4 


Mounting Re-enforcements 


In 1903 Edward Clark Carter (1878-1954) became general secretary of 
the Indian National Council. The son of a New England Congregational 
minister, he went to Harvard and for two years after graduation, 1900-2, 
served there as secretary in the Phillips Brooks House, the center of vol- 
untary student religious life on the campus. Like so many others of the 
foreign secretaries of the International Committee, he was given a foreign 
assignment without further training, either in theology or in the techniques 
of the city Associations. A man of outstanding ability, his gifts were those 
of the promoter, organizer, and administrator. He had the creative imagi- 
nation to see needs and opportunities, and the initiative to devise and 
execute ways of meeting them. 

On his way out Carter spent some time in England and Scotland, for 
he felt that since India was within the Empire and the British Associations 
were active in it, he should come to know something of the home setting 
and temper of those with whom he must co-operate. He reached India 
in 1902.4? It was characteristic of the impression he made that during his 
brief visit in Oxford he was urged to accept the secretaryship of the newly 
begun organization for administering the Rhodes scholarships.** 

Carter’s initial two years in the East (1902-4) were varied. At first 
he visited all the centers in India which had foreign secretaries. Then he 
was acting organizing secretary for Burma and local secretary for the 
Rangoon Association, taking the place of Oliver H. McCowen, who was 
on furlough. Late in 1903 he began his duties as national secretary for 
India.*# 

Carter was supported by an able and growing North American con- 
tingent. In the youthful expansion of those days, the springtime of the 
Foreign Work, the early years of the century saw in India, as in several 
other areas, added staff from the United States and Canada. For the year 
ending April 30, 1902, it was reported that six new secretaries of the 
International Committee had sailed, with one exception the largest num- 
ber in any one year. Of these, two went to India.*® In the sixteen months 
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ending April 30, 1903, twelve secretaries left North America for their 
fields. Of these, six were assigned to India.*® More North American secre- 
taries were then in India than in any other one country. This permitted 
putting men in two additional cities, Bangalore and Lahore. North Ameri- 
can secretaries were already in Madras, Calcutta, and Allahabad. 

J. Lovell Murray, of Canada, was placed in Bangalore. Next to Madras, 
Bangalore was the largest city in the South. In it were many Europeans 
and Eurasians, and thousands of Indian students. Murray and his wife, 
both cultured and of rare charm, quickly won the confidence of a wide 
circle. From the standpoint of the Association, Bangalore was practically 
virgin soil. There had been a small Association, now extinct, for Eurasians, 
and in one of the mission schools there was one without officers and meet- 
ing irregularly. Murray found the situation so inviting and pressing, and 
discovered that so much could be accomplished through the medium of 
English, that instead of giving the first year to the study of the language 
as had been planned, he set about bringing Associations into being. 
Within twenty-four months he reported the opening of two, one for Euro- 
peans and Eurasians in the quarter of the city occupied by that group, and 
one for Indians in a place near the center of that segment of the popula- 
tion. Bible classes were gathered, lectures were given by Eddy and Azariah, 
and beginnings were made for a reading room and athletics.4* However, 
within a few years the ill health of a son forced the Murrays to return 
home.*® 

Lahore was an important city almost at the opposite end of the coun- 
try, in the Northwest. Here was already an Association with assistance 
from the Scottish National Council. It was planned to have F. M. Gilbert 
there, but he did not remain long in India.*® 

In 1904 a further forward step was taken in appointing a secretary for 
the thousands of men working on the Indian railways. For this post there 
was chosen F. J. Michel, from that branch of the Association enterprise 
in the United States.°° Michel had not long been in India when he recom- 
mended that additional secretaries be sent to meet the opportunity. He 
was greatly heartened by the cordial reception given him by high British 
railway officials.°1 Yet, as it proved, work with the railways was not of 
long duration. 

The year 1904 saw the coming of Charles S. Paterson. A graduate of 
McGill, Paterson represented the Montreal Association. His assignment 
was boys’ work: he was the first boys’ secretary in India. In that capacity 
he built up a strong boys’ department in the Calcutta Association. There 
also he had a hostel for boys. Modest, devoted, shunning publicity, a 
master of colloquial Bengali, for a generation he exerted an unusually 
strong influence on the youth of Bengal. Many of his boys later became 
prominent in the life of the province and the country. Beginning in 1928 
he served as senior secretary for India. In 1931 he became general secre- 
tary of the Calcutta Association and under him it grew in membership 
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and financial stability. Although he would normally have retired in 1940, 
at the urgent request of the Indian National Council and in spite of his 
uncertain health, he continued in office until July 1, 1947.5? 

In 1907 Carter recorded most encouraging advances in the preceding 
three years. On the Indian National Council three years earlier there had 
been three secretaries giving full time, of whom only one was an Indian, and 
two secretaries giving part time. Now there were eleven secretaries giving 
full time. Five were Indians. Of the latter, one was Azariah. Another was 
Thomas P. Chandi, a university graduate, trained in the Madras Associa- 
tion, who in Travancore and Cochin was having marked success in winning 
young men for Christ. In 1904 the total enrolled in Bible classes was 1,880. 
In 1907 it was over 3,000. Ten Indian young men had attended the meet- 
ing of the World’s Student Christian Federation in Tokyo. A national 
Army Department had been created. Joseph Callan, an Englishman, rep- 
resented the International Committee first in army work in Bangalore and 
then in East Bengal. It was his record in those two centers that was re- 
sponsible for the permission granted the YMCA in World War I to serve 
the Indian troops in France.” For the Railway Department, the experi- 
mental Association at Jamalpur had shown normal and steady develop- 
ment. Outside that center the railway work never really took hold. The 
Madras Association had been re-enforced by the coming from the United 
States of R. L. Ewing, from successful experience in the student field. In 
1907 general Associations numbered 74, with 2,579 active and 2,513 
associate members; and student Associations numbered 26, with 992 
active and 1,001 associate members. There were sixteen paid Indian secre- 
taries and seventeen buildings. Of the buildings only four—the three in 
Calcutta and the one in Madras—were of any considerable size. Carter was 
heartened by the recent rapid growth of the indigenous secretariat, the 
mounting Indian financial support, the deepening confidence of mission- 
aries, and the steady increase in Bible study.** 


At the End of the First Two Decades 


At the end of the first two decades of the International Committee’s as- 
sistance in India, striking progress had been registered. Compared with 
the size of the country the YMCA was still touching only small minorities, 
but these were chiefly in centers from which their influence could extend 
to much of the land. Indians of outstanding ability had been enlisted, 
either as secretaries or as lay officers. Buildings had been erected, notably 
in Madras and Calcutta, the fourfold program of the North American 
Associations had been introduced, and beginnings had been made with the 
railway personnel. The National Missionary Society had been inaugurated 
under Indian leadership. British secretaries and British financial aid had 
come to the Indian Associations, but it was North Americans who had 
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given the Movement a national organization and had put up the major 
buildings. In 1907, of 48 on the secretarial staff in India, 16 were pro- 
vided by the International Committee, 17 were Indian, 10 were Europeans 
and Eurasians supported in India, 3 were supported by the English Na- 
tional Council, and 2 by the Scottish National Council.®> While by 1907 
China was beginning to outstrip India in the number of secretaries sent 
from North America, until then India had been the country to which the 
interest and investments of the Associations of the United States and 
Canada had been chiefly directed. 


A Period of Inner Adjustment 


For a few years after 1908 the Associations in India seemed to mark time. 
From 1908 to 1911 Carter, with his drive, was out of the country as 
Mott’s associate in the Student Department of the International Com- 
mittee. Farquhar substituted for him as general secretary of the National 
Council. Notable as were Farquhar’s accomplishments in evangelism 
among the intellectuals and in literature, he was keenly aware that his 
major gifts were not in the kind of administration which the general secre- 
taryship demanded. Yet in that post he gave successful attention to the 
settlement of troublesome local problems and the better organization of 
some aspects of the national structure.*® 

Farquhar was not long saddled with the uncongenial burden of general 
secretary. In 1909 it was transferred to A. C. Harte. Harte had been desig- 
nated for the Middle East, and the India assignment was declared to be 
temporary, to enable Farquhar to go to Europe.°®’ Harte had had experi- 
ence in Associations in North America and Ceylon and was well equipped 
for the position. While he was not many years in India, he had a longer 
tenure than was at first anticipated. He entered upon his appointment 
with the enthusiasm and optimism for which he was noted. He believed 
that the time was ripe for the organization of many student Associations 
and planned for the opening in Calcutta of a training school for secre- 
taries.°® 

But grave difficulties confronted the Associations. One was criticism 
from British sources. Some of the British objected to the close integration 
of the student Associations with the general structure of the YMCA and 
held that the plan of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and 
Treland, with no connection with the YMCA, was to be preferred. They 
declared that the North American secretaries did not have the intellectual 
equipment to deal with the Indian intellectuals and their questions.°® 
Moreover, in 1911 Eddy ceased to make India his major field. As we have 
seen he became secretary for Asia, giving part of each year to North 
America and part to evangelism in Asia, with China more and more the 
main focus of his interest.°° Then too, in 1911, two secretaries had been 
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invalided home, another was on prolonged leave because of family con- 
ditions, and a fourth had died.** 

However, advances were being made. India shared in the proceeds of 
the campaign in North America for buildings abroad.®* In 1909 three 
buildings were in process of erection. Canvasses had been begun for fifteen 
buildings to be put up without debt; of these, five had been successfully 
completed. Government grants had been obtained for three buildings. The 
training school had been opened with an attendance of nine students. Five 
student camps had been held. Steps had been taken toward the incorpora- 
tion of the National Council of India and Ceylon, giving it full legal 
status.®* Badly needed re-enforcements had come. J. H. Gray, with medi- 
cal training, had arrived for physical education. At the outset his support 
was partly from the Government of Bengal, from certain Indian schools, 
partly from Indian gentlemen, and partly from the International Commit- 
tee. Later the International Committee assumed his full budget.6* Frank 
V. Slack, with experience in the Student Department had come for student 
work. He was to give many years of notable service, both in India in 
various capacities and in the New York headquarters. E. C. Worman, also 
with student background, was assigned to Madras for students. R. A. 
Hadley arrived to be national Bible study secretary. Harte was glad to re- 
port that the first Australasian secretary had landed. 


The Return of Carter 


Late in 1910 and early in 1911 it became obvious that the International 
Committee was not rising as it should to the challenge of India. More new 
buildings were to be erected; to use them to the full and to take advantage 
of other opportunities, vigorous steps were needed. Mott therefore was 
emphatic that Carter must return as general secretary of the National 
Council. Carter had the confidence of many important elements in India, 
of the leaders of the British Student Christian Movement, and of the 
strongest members of the Foreign Department of the English National 
Council. This was of first-class importance to any who would head the 
National Council with its Indian and British elements. Moreover, during 
his years in America Carter had acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
International Committee and its operations. But if he were to be effective 
he must come, not as someone imposed by the International Committee, 
but with the cordial concurrence of the National Council. Mott therefore 
instructed Eddy, who was then in India, to consult with Harte and Farqu- 
har, to be assured of Harte’s entire consent, and to obtain a full meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the National Council. Mott believed 
that Harte’s gifts and experience could be better used if he were to con- 
centrate on the city Associations and deal with railroad problems and 
building plans. Farquhar, Mott held, must give himself fully to the develop- 
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ment of literature, the area in which he was superbly equipped.® The 
step was made easier by the fact that Harte was very weary and wished 
to resign. To be sure, some of the projects to which he had given imagina- 
tion and energy were on the road to success. Among them were the train- 
ing school for secretaries and the series of small buildings. Both were born 
of far-reaching dreams of planting the Association more firmly in Indian 
soil. The training school would prepare Indian secretaries. The small 
buildings would be staffed by Indians and their support would be com- 
passable with funds raised in India.®* Yet clearly Harte needed relief.®7 
The outcome was that Carter was asked back to India as general secretary. 
Before the end of 1911 he had resumed his duties. Harte, overworked, 
without a holiday, sensitive, and believing himself to have failed in his 
assignment, resigned. But Mott and Farquhar did all they could to per- 
suade him to remain. When Carter arrived he succeeded in prevailing on 
Harte to continue, both of them to be general secretaries of the National 
Council.®* 

The second term of Carter in India, 1911 to 1917, was approximately 
the length of his first period, about six years. However, it was marked 
by even greater accomplishments than the earlier one. Carter came in 
the first flush of his splendid maturity, with the advantage of the experi- 
ence and contacts of the first six years and of the added confidence of 
those of importance in British circles at home and in India. Moreover, the 
tide of the Foreign Work of the International Committee was now coming 
to its flood. The “Mott Era” was approaching its peak. Under this com- 
bination of factors it is not surprising that the years beginning in 1911 
were ones of marked advance. 

A few months after his return Carter reported that a new era had 
begun in the development of an Indian Student Christian Movement, 
with student Association camps in six different parts of India and plans 
for the first all-India student conference and a close national union. He 
noted that more Indians had been added to the staff than in any other one 
year. To head the training school there had come Kenneth J. Saunders, 
a graduate of Cambridge, who to accept the post had resigned a professor- 
ship in Trinity College, Kandy. Several of the projected buildings had 
been completed. More than in any previous year, Indians and British in 
high position had given to the Associations time, influence, and money. 
Carter rejoiced in what he believed to be the most thorough effort yet 
made to present the claims of Christ to the educated in “a sympathetic 
and scientific manner.” 6 The fresh advances were partly because of the 
leadership given by Carter. They were also because of plans which had 
been laid in the difficult years immediately preceding his coming—plans 
and projects in which Harte and Farquhar had had a large part. 
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Fresh Advance: Literature 


One of the most important of the advances was the provision for spe- 
cialists in three of the main religions of India—Hinduism, Buddhism, and 
Islam. Farquhar was now released to devote his full time to the develop- 
ment of literature, particularly in the field of Hinduism.’ In addition to 
his duties as principal of the training school, Saunders was expected to 
give half his time to literary work on Buddhism. Before long he was trans- 
ferred to Rangoon, in a land where Buddhism was dominant as it was not 
in India. There he was warden of a hostel, helped with the Indian Branch 
of the Association, and wrote extensively on Buddhism.” For a specialist 
on Islam, the choice fell on Howard Arnold Walter, a charming, able 
young American Congregational clergyman who is likely to be longest 
remembered for his hymn: “I would be true, for there are those who trust 
me.” He was given opportunity for the study of Islam and Arabic with 
a specialist of the Kennedy School of Missions of the Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary Foundation, and a year for the study of Urdu. In 1913 he 
was acting secretary at Lahore in the heart of the main center of Muslim 
strength in India.”* His early death (November 1, 1918) cut off a career 
of great promise. 


Fresh Advance: Accessions to the Secretariat 
from North America 


Another advance was the increase in the staff from North America. In 
the first year of joint service of Carter and Harte as national general sec- 
retaries, namely 1911—12, twenty-six were on the India roll of the Inter- 
national Committee, four of them on furlough. In the year 1914-15, be- 
fore World War I had taken its most serious toll, the secretarial roster 
contained forty-four names. India was next to China in the number of 
secretaries appointed from North America, and its proportionate increase 
in that category was about the same. In 1911-12 the China list totaled 
forty-two and in 1914-15 seventy-one, or, if Hong Kong be included, 
forty-seven and seventy-three respectively. No other countries or regions 
could count nearly as many. The nearest approaches were Latin America 
and Japan.” 

To list all the fresh accessions and summarize their contributions would 
unduly prolong these pages. As for other countries, a full roster will be 
found at the end of this book. Nor will the few of whom there is room 
to say something by any means exhaust the names of those who made 
distinct and lasting contributions. 

One who certainly must be mentioned is Leonard A. Dixon of Toronto, 
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who came in 1912. He spent most of his years in Travancore. An Angli- 
can, he was peculiarly fitted for an area in which his communion was 
strongly represented. He concerned himself with all aspects of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities, but gave himself especially to students. In 1914 he was 
able to report the ordination of three young men, all of whom had taken 
that step as a result of the work of the Association. Since it was very 
unusual for university or college graduates to enter the ministry, the com- 
ing to it of so many at one time was notable.”* For some years Dixon was 
away on war work. He returned to Travancore in 1922, and in 1931 left 
India permanently.”° 

Another addition was Wilson M. Hume. From a distinguished family 
of Congregational missionaries, he had many years in India, most of them 
in Lahore, eventually became the senior secretary, and after official re- 
tirement because of age represented the International Committee in Cairo. 

O. O. Stanchfield, a specialist on the rural aspects of the Association, 
arrived in 1913. He was to aid in developing the unique program associ- 
ated with the name of K. T. Paul, of the beginnings of which we are to 
say more in a moment. He was placed in Bangalore and early began help- 
ing in the National Training School for Secretaries in that city. Since most 
of the administration was by Paul, at the outset his functions were mostly 
advisory.*® 

Late in 1912 Melville T. Kennedy reached India and after a year spent 
in the study of the Bengali language was assigned to the newly completed 
hostel in Calcutta.“ There for a number of years he and Mrs. Kennedy 
had a notable record of friendship with students. 

Dalton F. McClelland arrived early in 1915. First he was student secre- 
tary in Madras, where he was associated with Worman, and then after 
two years, general secretary of the Madras Association. In 1933 he handed 
over the Madras Association to a completely Indian staff and became asso- 
ciate general secretary of the National Council. In 1940, on the initiative 
of the Indian Council members and secretaries, he was unanimously 
chosen general secretary of the National Council. In 1945, as we have 
seen, he succeeded Frank V. Slack as executive secretary of the Interna- 
tional Board. 

In 1914 Wilbert B. Smith reached India. Carter was concerned that 
the Association had had so few conversions. He recognized that the in- 
tellectual approach, such as was being made by Farquhar and Walter, had 
its place, but he maintained that there was also needed an appeal to the 
emotions and the will. This he believed Smith could do better than any 
one else whom he knew in America.** Smith was placed in Poona, in 
student work. Poona was one of the most important centers, politically 
and culturally, in all India. There until 1919, largely through small discus- 
sion groups, he made contacts, some of them intimate, with English- 
educated students from seven university colleges.”® 
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Fresh Advance: The Coming of K. T. Paul 


It was during this period, in 1913, that Kanakarayan Tiruselvam Paul 
(1876-1931) joined the staff of the National Council. At first Paul was 
secretary for the Rural Department, and soon one of the general secre- 
taries, as a colleague of Carter and Harte. Born in South India of Christian 
parents, he early made a full commitment to the Christian faith. A graduate 
of the Madras Christian College, he was a classmate of Azariah and of 
others later eminent in Indian life. He had training in law, but spent a 
number of years in teaching, part of the time as headmaster of a Christian 
school and part of the time on the faculty of the Madras Christian College. 
As a student he had been a member of the Madras Association. There he 
had formed a friendship with R. L. Ewing. Partly through Eddy he was 
one of the chief founders of the National Missionary Society and for a 
time was its organizing secretary and then, with Azariah, joint secretary. 
When in 1909 the latter resigned to become a missionary in Dornakal, 
Paul became general secretary. A Presbyterian, he shared in the organiza- 
tion of the South India United Church. 

In urging that Paul be brought on the staff of the National Council, 
Carter had two purposes. He hoped that Paul, an Indian, would succeed 
him as general secretary and thus set forward the Indianization of the 
Association. He also wished Paul to make the rural expansion of the 
Association his major concern. A land of villages rather than cities, 
India, so Carter believed, presented in them a field for Christian pioneer- 
ing by the Young Men’s Christian Association. Paul was deeply concerned 
for the improvement of the masses of Christians recruited from the low- 
income levels. In the rural YMCAs he saw potential centers for its achieve- 
ment. By an act of 1912 the Government of India encouraged the devel- 
opment of co-operative societies, already under way. It was to them that 
Paul gave attention. He did this in collaboration with the YMCAs, mis- 
sions, and Government. He trained young men and inspired them to or- 
ganize rural YMCAs. He wished the YMCAs to foster habits of prudence 
and thrift, to increase the earning power of villagers through cottage in- 
dustries and better agriculture, to enrich the social life, and to improve 
physical culture by healthy sports and gymnastics. He saw in co-operative 
credit societies the means of education in combined action. In 1919 there 
were 23 rural secretaries and 110 rural credit societies. It was Paul who 
is said to have coined the term “rural reconstruction” as descriptive of a 
program for improving all aspects of rural life.8° 
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Secretarial Losses 


During the years between the return of Carter and the outbreak of World 
War I the staff was not only increased; it also suffered losses. Barber, on 
furlough, did not return: the health of a daughter kept him in the United 
States. Harte was given a well-earned furlough and did not resume his 
post in India. We are to meet him again in Jerusalem and Europe. R. L. 
Ewing disappears from the list. At Madras, building on the foundations 
laid by McConaughy and others, he had accomplished what Carter de- 
clared to be “a bigger piece of work from the strictly Association point 
of view than any other man in India.” He had “five or six really first- 
class Indian secretaries” and the Madras building was reported to be 
“fairly alive with the Indian young men.” 85t His wife’s illness compelled 
Ewing to leave India. 


Fresh Advances: In the Student Field 


It was in 1913 that the thorny issue of relation of the work among stu- 
dents with the YMCAs was resolved. The objections of those who favored 
the British pattern were not as prominent as they had been. Missionaries 
who believed that the Association was not needed in their schools were 
one by one being brought over to a more favorable attitude. The Student 
Department Committee was prepared to give Slack more of a free hand 
than they had given Farquhar.®? In 1913, following the first All-India 
Student Christian Conference, held at Serampore late in 1912, the Student 
Christian Association of India and Ceylon came into being. It was headed 
by a General Committee on which there were not only students but also 
representatives of the National Council. Thus a student Christian move- 
ment was given a national organization which left it largely autonomous 
but in close co-operation with the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
through the National Council. When in 1915 Slack went on furlough, an 
Indian was appointed national student secretary.** 

The Student Christian Association did not prove to be as vital as had 
been hoped. In 1923 it had reached a low ebb. All the really effective 
efforts for students were by the Young Men’s Christian Association under 
the name of the Student Christian Association. In that year, therefore, 
without sacrificing the autonomy of the Student Christian Association, 
plans were made for still closer co-operation between it and the YMCA. 
Moreover by that time, under Indian leadership, the YMCA had won the 
confidence of Indian Christians.** 
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Fresh Advance: Buildings 


Thanks to the funds raised in North America and the plans and efforts of 
men in India, including especially Harte, the years on the eve of World 
War I were an era of the erection of buildings. Early in 1912 Harte and 
Carter were assured that $60,000 would come for the twenty buildings 
which had been the dream of Harte, and that there would be $10,000 each 
for Bangalore and a building for Indians in Allahabad.*® Apparently this 
did not include all the India portion of a very large fund for buildings 
which, as we have seen, had been raised in North America. Carter was 
loud in his praises of Harte’s success in raising funds in India and com- 
mented on the fact that existing debts on buildings had been substantially 
reduced.8ë Between 1906 and 1911 the permanent equipment of the Asso- 
ciation in India had more than doubled, and in the next few years it was 
to be still further augmented.** 


Fresh Advance: Co-operation and Evangelism 


The year 1912 saw Mott in India. He was there in part as chairman of 
the Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Conference held in 
Edinburgh in 1910. In that capacity he made a tour of Asia, holding Con- 
tinuation Conferences to set forward the implementation of the vision seen 
at Edinburgh. Those in India prepared the way for the formation some 
years later of the National Christian Council. The success of the Con- 
tinuation Conferences in India was believed to be due in large part to 
the experience that Indian Christians had had through the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in that land in working together across denomina- 
tional lines.88 Mott also made the journey an occasion for evangelistic 
meetings for students. He and Eddy did this together in several parts of 
the country. The attendance ran from six or eight hundred in smaller 
places to two thousand and more in larger centers. Except in one city, 
Madras, where as a result of attacks by Hindu newspapers students tried 
to break up a meeting, attention was good. Cards were signed by 1,578 
men, mostly non-Christians, expressing the desire for further study, but 
not many baptisms followed.*® 


Fresh Advance: Physical Education on a National Scale 


Another advance of the years immediately preceding the outbreak of 
World War I was in physical education. In March, 1914, J. H. Gray, who 
for five and a half years had been physical director for the Calcutta 
YMCA and adviser in physical education to the Government of Bengal, 
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became national physical director for the National Council. He immedi- 
ately entered upon a program for extending physical education throughout 
India. He visited many cities to encourage concrete measures, in some 
places in co-operation with Government. He projected a national sports 
meeting within the framework of the Olympic games.°° 


On the Eve of War 


On the eve of World War I, then, the YMCAs in India were showing sub- 
stantial gains. General Associations were said to number 99, with 4,575 
active and 4,790 associate members, and with 1,930 in Bible classes. 
Student Associations were reported as totaling 26, with 1,161 active and 
765 associate members and 1,044 in Bible classes. Baptisms traceable 
directly or indirectly to the Associations were not numerous—in 1914 
only 32.°! Buildings were increasing, physical education was about to 
be promoted on a nationwide scale, more and more Christian literature 
was being produced, and student Associations had held their first national 
conference and were being integrated into a national student Christian 
movement. Indian participation was mounting, notably in the secretariat. 


World War I: The Coming of the Storm 


In the midst of this advance came the shock of a world war. Since the 
United Kingdom was quickly drawn into the vortex, India, then a member 
of the British Empire, also became a belligerent. 

One of the earliest repercussions was word from New York that nearly 
all of the men whom it had been planned to send out under the Inter- 
national Committee in the autumn were being held back and some men 
on the foreign staff were being dropped entirely.®°* In India several secre- 
taries of British citizenship were quickly called to their regiments: to some 
Associations this was crippling. The National Council faced a serious 
financial deficit.°* 


World War I: The War Years 


As the war went on the Associations devoted much of their energies to 
the men in arms. Secretaries, both Indian and non-Indian, were with the 
Indian troops in France. The Government permitted that service only on 
the express condition that there would be no “proselyting,” and this was 
faithfully observed. 

Being “enemy aliens,” Germans in India were interned. These included 
many Protestant missionaries and two of the staff of the International 
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Committee. The YMCA early began to make provision for the internees. 
Study classes were organized, lectures and concerts were given, a library 
was collected, recreational facilities were set up, and religious services 
were held.” 

When most of the Indian troops were withdrawn from France, the need 
there declined. But more secretaries were sent to Mesopotamia and some 
were placed with the armed forces in Egypt and East Africa.*® 

In March, 1915, Carter appealed for more secretaries from North 
America. They were made necessary, he said, by the diversion of ten of 
the staff to special duties in Europe, to the loss of eight through furlough 
or other causes, and to the impending departure of seven others. He 
pointed out pressing needs in a number of centers and phases of activities, 
all for civilians. Early in 1916, so urgent did he believe it to be to present 
the needs of India to the North American constituency and to look after 
Indian interests in Europe, Carter sailed, with his family. His purpose was 
to obtain additional secretaries and physical directors for India and Cey- 
lon, to see that India was given adequate attention in connection with the 
prospective campaign in America for Association buildings in Asia and 
Latin America, to confer with English, Scottish, and North American com- 
mittees regarding proposed advances in India and Ceylon, and to have 
conferences with Indian secretaries in Egypt and France.” In Carter’s 
absence, K. T. Paul took over the full responsibility for the general secre- 
taryship. This marked a further step in the Indianization of the Associa- 
tion. It was one which was never regretted. On his arrival in Europe 
Carter was so caught up in the demands of the war upon the YMCAs that 
he never returned to his former post in India. 

With Carter out of the country, it was felt that the national administra- 
tion should be partially decentralized, especially since the load was too 
heavy for one man, even when that man was as able as Paul.®8 Accord- 
ingly, regional secretaries were appointed. W. B. Smith was named for 
the Bombay Presidency and the Nizam’s Dominions, and H. C. Herman, 
general secretary of the Madras Association, for Madras Presidency, 
Travancore, Cochin, and Mysore. It was expected that when Dixon re- 
turned from Mesopotamia he would be given a region. M. R. Shelton 
was appointed associate general secretary of the National Council with 
responsibility for war work.’ In 1916 F. V. Slack became associate gen- 
eral secretary of the National Council for civilian work.1 

As the war years wore on, it was apparent that the YMCA in India 
was not marking time but was making progress. In August, 1917, K. T. 
Paul sketched what he had witnessed in the past four years. Annual con- 
ferences of secretaries had been held. The first of these which he attended 
was at Puri, on the East Coast, in January, 1913, with Mott as its presiding 
officer. In 1917, as he looked back on that gathering, Paul recalled that 
he had been impressed by several characteristics of the Association. It 
had brought into harmonious co-operation secretaries of several nation- 
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alities; it had attracted from abroad numbers of young secretaries who 
were eager to devote their lives to carrying through the ambitious program 
of the Association; it was reaching out in many ways to touch whole- 
somely the lives of the young men of India; and it was seeking to plant 
the Association deeply in Indian soil by recruiting and training Indian 
leaders. 

Now, in 1917, Paul was thrilled by the advances which had been made. 
As completely new enterprises he noted the rural program, a department 
for Christian high school boys, work for Christian high school teachers, 
co-operation with the churches in an evangelistic campaign, and the pro- 
duction of vernacular literature. He noted what was being done for Euro- 
pean and Indian troops, and the favorable public opinion which this had 
produced,1° 

One of the results of the war work of the Association was the recruit- 
ment of Indian Christians of first-class ability for service to their fellow 
countrymen in the armed forces overseas. Where before the war many 
had tended to hold the Association in scorn, they now prized it. Several 
Indians who served with the troops were recruited for permanent posi- 
tions on YMCA staffs.1° 

In 1917 Paul was particularly impressed with the steps which had been 
taken to make the Association “indigenous.” He maintained that in “dis- 
covering and training Indian leaders of adequate education, ability, and 
consecration and entrusting to them tasks of larger and larger responsi- 
bility and risk,” the YMCA stood out “pre-eminently among all the mis- 
sionary organizations.” He was of the opinion that at the annual secretaries’ 
conferences the Indian members were not yet the equal of those from 
other lands, but that in the summer training school there were a number 
of young Indians who gave promise of magnificent achievement.1°* 

Paul was also struck by the marked advances in physical education 
under the leadership of Gray. He remarked that in 1917 the Association 
was working in connection with four provincial governments, that satis- 
factory negotiations had been concluded with two more, and that the 
Association had trained physical directors in four other provinces where 
there was no understanding with government. He declared that the Asso- 
ciation was “dominating the physical education of the high school boys 
in the entire country.” 1° 

This account of the developments in physical education was borne out 
by the reports of Gray, now national secretary for that department. In 
1916-17 there were fourteen men doing physical work. Of them, eleven 
were foreigners and three were Indian. The following year there were 
many shifts in personnel, but at the end there were fifteen on the staff, 
of whom eight were foreigners and seven Indian. This included Ceylon. 
In more than one center the physical director of the Association was giv- 
ing part time in government service and a proportional share of his ex- 
penses was coming from public funds. Much of the physical directors’ 
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energy was devoted to work with teachers. That meant that through these 
teachers the influence of the instruction spread very widely. Training 
courses were also provided for men sent by the missions. In Madras and 
Calcutta public and municipal playgrounds were supervised. 

Thought was given to the possibility of assuming responsibility for the 
direction of the Boy Scouts of India, but it was believed that if the move- 
ment developed as it should, it would be beyond the resources of the 
Association properly to handle it, either through its Boys’ Department or 
its Physical Department. Yet the Physical Department helped to find pro- 
vincial leaders.1°° 

In 1915 and again in 1918, Eddy conducted evangelistic meetings in a 
number of centers. The movement began in the South, largely through 
the South India United Church, and with the encouragement of Paul.1 
H. A. Popley, the evangelistic secretary, an Englishman, Tamil scholar, 
and singer, who came on the staff of the International Committee in 1915 
from the London Missionary Society, either joined in evangelistic cam- 
paigns or stimulated them, endeavoring to bring two or more denomina- 
tions to co-operate.1°7 


The Years Immediately after the War 


In 1919 it became obvious that Paul was very much in need of the kind 
of rest and refreshment which an extended trip to England and North 
America would bring. Such a journey would also give him opportunity 
to come into immediate contact with British and North American leaders 
and to study North American methods.1°° Accordingly, in February, 1919, 
he left India. In his absence Slack became general secretary. In his quiet 
way and with his sound judgment, saving sense of humor, and complete 
selflessness, Slack gave superb leadership. Dixon returned from Mesopo- 
tamia to become associate general secretary. 

At the same time Surendra Kumar Datta, an extraordinarily able Indian, 
came on the staff of the National Council. This was the outcome of a 
recommendation of the annual secretaries’ conference of January of that 
year. Datta had been present and had given an address on the necessity 
of the Association dealing with the deep realities and needs of Indian life. 
To come to the Association meant refusing the principalship of Forman 
Christian College. In the Association his proposed assignment was to 
head a training school for Indian secretaries and to edit The Young Men 
of India.’°® Datta was of a Bengal family which had moved to the Punjab 
three or four generations earlier. He was of staunch Presbyterian ancestry, 
a graduate of Forman Christian College and in medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. After taking his medical degree he had for two 
years been a traveling secretary of the British Student Christian Union. 
From 1908 to 1915 he taught in Forman Christian College. He then 
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went to France under the YMCA. While there he was made senior secre- 
tary for all the work among Indian troops in France, and later became 
chairman of the Allied Council of all the YMCAs in France.!!° 

In the postwar years Daniel Swamidoss also came to the fore. Born in 
poverty in a Telugu village, when a young boy Swamidoss lost his father. 
However, his mother, a devoted Christian, insisted that he have an edu- 
cation. On completing his university course, instead of entering govern- 
ment service as he had planned, at his mother’s insistence he taught in a 
mission school. Then with others recruited by Paul, he gave himself to 
the depressed classes through the YMCA and became closely associated 
with the Rural Department.11 

One of the developments during the war years which most impressed 
Dixon when he returned from his service in Mesopotamia was the advance 
that had been made through the Rural Department. Its activities were 
chiefly through the converts won by the various missions from the out- 
castes. Thirty-five secretaries were now employed. To free the poverty- 
stricken from the clutches of the moneylenders who battened on them, 
co-operative credit societies were being multiplied, assisted by the Chris- 
tian Central Bank in Madras. Missionaries were so impressed that they 
were asking for its extension into new areas, government was giving help, 
and young Indian Christians were seeing in it a way of serving their 
country.122 


The Association and the Rising Tide 
of Nationalism 


One of the effects of World War I was an added stimulus to Indian na- 
tionalism. This was part of a wide movement which affected much of 
the world. The control by western Europeans of most of the earth, which 
had been increasing since the fifteenth century and which had been espe- 
cially marked in the nineteenth century, was being shaken. In no land 
was the demand for independence from Occidental control more vocal 
and insistent than in India. The Indian National Congress, with M. K. 
Gandhi as the leader who had emerged during the war, was growing in 
strength. The Muslim League, as the major organ of the Muslim minority, 
had been formed in 1905. There was an increasing cry for swaraj, “self- 
government.” Boycotts and passive resistance were used against the gov- 
ernment, with Gandhi as the spearhead. In 1919 the British Parliament 
increased the participation of Indians in government. But this did not go 
as far as the extreme nationalists desired. Here and there riots broke out. 
To maintain peace, the government replied (1919) with the repressive 
Rowlatt Acts. In April, 1919, in attempting to curb riots, troops shot 
into a crowd at Amritsar and hundreds of Indians were killed or wounded. 
This added fuel to the flames. 

Under these circumstances relations between Christians and mission- 
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aries were strained. Many Indian Christians, among them some of the 
ablest, identified themselves with the nationalist movement. They were 
sensitive over having their faith called “foreign.” They asked for more 
authority in the churches and were restive under the control of mission- 
aries and mission boards in Europe and America. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association could not but be affected. As 
we have seen, more rapidly than any major denominational mission it 
had placed nationals in control. From the beginning this had been a policy 
of the International Committee, not only in India but also in all lands 
where it was represented. Yet the YMCA did not escape the current ten- 
sions. While in New York, Paul had worked out with the International 
Committee’s officers a statement which said that “the secretary’s services 
are loaned by the International Committee to the Council.” After his re- 
turn to India, Paul presented this to the National Council and that body 
agreed, but it wished to add the words “and from the date of his arrival 
he is subject to the authority and discipline of the Council.” 11% Mott de- 
clared that the International Committee could not consent to this. He said 
that the words “authority” and “discipline” did “not belong to the vocabu- 
lary of the International Committee’s service,” for from the beginning 
the Committee had “taken the ground that all of its secretaries who enter 
Foreign Work should do so in the spirit of unselfish service and complete 
devotion to a great cause,” and that if these words were introduced into 
the correspondence pertaining to relationships on the field, “the Committee 
would experience great difficulty in recruiting men of the highest type.” 114 
Paul came under criticism. Some complained that he shifted foreign secre- 
taries too frequently and arbitrarily, without regard for their previous 
training and special qualifications. Paul vigorously denied this, declaring 
that he stood for continuity. He supported his point by concrete lists of 
the North American secretaries, showing that the large majority had not 
been transferred and that the majority of changes had been due to war 
conditions.1!° An important visitor from North America, E. M. Robinson, 
outstanding in boys’ work, repeated this criticism, held that it applied 
especially to the Indian staff, believed that Paul and Datta were not 
really committed to the Association idea with its fourfold program, and 
that the Indian Movement did not have clearly defined objectives.!1¢ 

In spite of these tensions, progress continued. As the reports of secre- 
taries from several centers show, real if unspectacular accomplishments 
were being registered. They were often in those least fully recordable but, 
from the Christian standpoint, most important areas: changes and growth 
in individual lives. There were also tangible gains. That was true of the 
Lecture Department.'!” So, too, of a training school for Indian YMCA 
Physical Directors. This was begun in 1920 in a small way by Harry C. 
Buck, director of physical education of the Madras Association who had 
reached India the previous year. The school was declared to be the “first 
real constructive policy of training Indian physical directors.” 118 For 
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several years it had a hard struggle to keep alive, but in 1926 the govern- 
ment finally realized that many more trained physical directors were 
needed. Colleges and high schools were ordered to have such men, and 
since the Association’s school at Madras was the only physical training 
college in India, they looked to it to fill their requirements.19 

It was largely on the initiative of the Association that India participated 
in the Olympic Games of 1924. This was through A. G. Noehren, national 
physical director. By provincial meets and an all-India meet, in promoting 
which the Association had a leading share, the participants were chosen. 
Noehren also pioneered in establishing playgrounds in South India.!*° 


Changing Character and Status 


When all the criticisms had been appraised and the new advances evalu- 
ated, it was clear that in the postwar years the YMCAs of India were not 
the same as in the prewar years. The changes were not due entirely to the 
war, but had been partly hastened and partly created by it. During the 
war the Indian Movement had undertaken enlarged functions. It had come 
through with enhanced prestige, but in the process the National Council 
had taken the leadership. National conventions had not been held. The 
Movement was less a fellowship of lay members than in its earlier days: 
it was the professional employed staff and the boards of directors who 
carried the chief responsibility. The strictly religious aspects had declined. 
There was less of personal evangelism and not so much emphasis on Bible 
study. That also was true in North America, but it was more marked in 
India, for in the latter country Christians were a very much smaller pro- 
portion of the population and the temptation to accommodate to a non- 
Christian environment was greater.!*! 

Much of this and more was sensed by Edward C. Jenkins in an extended 
visit to India in 1921 and 1922. Jenkins, it will be remembered, was at 
that time one of the staff of the Foreign Division of the International 
Committee. He came away with the impression that the program of the 
Association was a not completely successful hybrid of North American 
importations and Indian ideas. The latter were struggling with buildings 
patterned largely on what had been developed in the United States and 
Canada. The religious program was weak, and this in spite of a number of 
earnest Christian men, both foreign and Indian, in the Association’s leader- 
ship. The financial problem was serious, especially since it might endanger 
the religious aim: when approaching Hindus and Muslims for subscrip- 
tions (although most of the funds subscribed by individuals in India 
came from foreigners) the secretary might obscure the Christian purpose 
of the Movement. While a decentralization was in progress from the de- 
gree of direction exercised by the National Council during the war, there 
were no regional committees or provincial conferences. The real working 
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body was the annual conference of Indian and European secretaries. The 
Movement was in danger of being too superficial and of attempting too 
many different activities for its limited financial resources: the issue had 
not been faced frankly of the choice between diffusion and concentration 
of energy. There was less emphasis than formerly upon reaching students, 
little was done for boys, and the educational program was weak. The 
North American pattern of the autonomy of the local Association had 
been followed, but the local Associations were not as well represented on 
the National Council as in North America; and because of its control of 
funds, the National Council had more effective authority over them than 
the International Committee possessed in North America,’** 


Constructive Attempts at Solutions 


No attempt seems to have been made to dodge the issues raised by the 
situation and by the critics, unfriendly and friendly. During Paul’s absence 
in Great Britain in 1922 Datta became general secretary. Worman was 
national religious work secretary, and after Slack left for America, was 
also acting senior secretary. Dixon continued as associate general secre- 
tary.1°? The leadership at the top was unquestionably able and devoted. 

In 1922 Worman could report much that was promising on the religious 
side. Sircar was experimenting in Calcutta with what might be called an 
ashram, on a traditional Indian pattern and thoroughly Christian. Popley 
had several schools in which the students were trained to sing the Gospel 
message. This too conformed in part to an Indian custom, for singing 
appealed to all classes and since many of the historic religious dramas, 
poetry, and myths were conveyed in this fashion, it seemed appropriate to 
have the Bible story brought to the masses through a similar channel. In 
1922 Worman visited several of the main Associations, in each place mak- 
ing a study of the religious work problem and enlisting laymen in it. He 
sought to stimulate all the secretaries so to interpret Jesus Christ that 
men would wish to become His disciples. He attempted to encourage the 
leaders to regard the Association not merely as “a home for young men 
away from home,” or a place for boys to play, or a center where certain 
privileges could be bought for a lower fee than elsewhere, but so to in- 
spire men while they were in the Association that they would “go out with 
the spirit of giving rather than of mere getting.” Moreover, he strove to 
educate the leaders of the Association to make the religious work the basis 
for city-wide programs.!*4 

At the end of 1922 Dixon reported that in the course of the year the 
annual secretaries’ conference had helped to clarify in the minds of the 
leaders the objectives toward which the Movement was working, that 
regional organization had been improved, and that the weaker elements in 
the Indian secretariat brought in during the war had been weeded out. He 
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noted an improvement in the relations between the local Associations and 
the National Council.1° 

Dixon himself had returned to Travancore as district secretary. There 
and in the neighboring state of Cochin he found about 125 Associations. 
They dated back to the 1870's and to the initiative of a British missionary. 
Many of them had been organized by Syrian Christians, especially of the 
Mar Thoma Church. Others were begun by missionaries. Those among 
the Syrians were overwhelmingly Christian in membership and gave op- 
portunity for voluntary activity of Christian young men in Bible study, 
prayer, and service.1"6 

In 1922 Farquhar, as national literary secretary, had sixty men and 
women engaged in writing books and was endeavoring to arouse all mis- 
sionaries and the entire Indian Christian community to the vital im- 
portance of Christian literature of high quality. He had been residing in 
Oxford for eight or ten years, giving more than half his time to study and 
writing. Now he was back in Calcutta where he could better carry on his 
function of editor. He believed that the Association’s literature was steadily 
rising in public esteem, and that Hindus had learned to trust its scholar- 
ship and its attitude toward India. Several of the Association’s books were 
used as university textbooks.1** Farquhar’s retirement in 1923 because of 
health ended a notable career in India.!*§ 

We must note the large part which Mott, Jenkins, and Slack had in 
raising funds for the Indian hut in London which was an important center 
for service to Indian students in Great Britain.1*° 

It was a tribute to the quality of the leadership of the Association that 
when, early in 1923, the National Christian Council came into being as a 
co-ordinating agency for the Protestant forces of the country, the men 
asked to come as secretaries were William Paton, from England, who was 
on the staff of the National Council for students, and K. T. Paul. Indeed, 
the two names most prominently mentioned for the Indian secretaryship 
of the National Christian Council were Paul and Datta. Great pressure 
was brought on Paul to accept. However, Mott, although one of the chief 
inspirers of the National Christian Council, urged Paul to refuse. Paul 
decided to stay by the Young Men’s Christian Association.1°° 

Paul continued as general secretary of the National Council until 1926. 
Ill health then compelled him to reduce his load and Datta succeeded him. 
The two men had not always worked happily together, but both were able 
and devoted. In 1927 Datta resigned to take a position with the World’s 
Committee at Geneva and Paul was reappointed general secretary. He was 
in the post until 1931.13! 

In spite of the many directions in which it had already operated for 
the betterment of Indian life, in 1923 Worman took steps to have the 
Association move out in additional channels by taking a more active part 
in propaganda against intemperance, opium, prostitution, and other vices 
which preyed on young men. To that end he sought to make the national 
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office a first-rate authority on legislation in various countries which bore 
on these objectives.1°? 


Hatch and the South India Rural Enterprises 


One of the most striking developments of the 1920’s was the contribution 
made by D. Spencer Hatch to the rural program which K. T. Paul had 
initiated in South India. It was Paul who recruited him for it. Paul saw in 
the small Associations that abounded in the area an opportunity for 
furthering the “rural reconstruction” which was one of his primary con- 
cerns. In 1923 Hatch was placed in Trivandrum, the capital of Travan- 
core. He was highly trained in agricultural science, and eventually acquired 
a Ph.D. in it from Cornell. Mrs. Hatch, who had a Cornell doctorate in 
drama, threw herself wholeheartedly into the undertaking. She assisted in 
the department of drama in the Maharajah’s college and sought to im- 
prove the moving pictures in the community.'?* 

At the outset, Hatch concerned himself with all aspects of the program 
of the many village Associations. He traveled among them, came to know 
them, and sought to aid them in their co-operatives, their work for boys, 
their physical education and sports, their lectures, and the religious life 
which was central in them.1*4 

Before long Hatch gave most of his energies to raising the economic 
level by improving the quality of poultry and other kinds of domestic ani- 
mals. Since poultry were almost universal, he brought in the single-combed 
White Leghorn, which produced more and larger eggs.1*° Eventually he 
created a center in the village of Martandam in the extreme south of 
Travancore. Here he had as Indian colleagues J. Jesudas and S. Manuel. 
The center itself was only about an acre and a half in size. Within five 
years the White Leghorns had spread widely. Beekeeping was promoted 
through YMCA co-operative societies. A bull and a cow of good breed 
were imported from the North, better grasses were introduced to provide 
food for the cows, millet and buckwheat were promoted, a school to teach 
weaving was begun, and a model village library was assembled and housed 
in a simple dwelling. Co-operative marketing was furthered. Summer 
schools for the training of workers were conducted, and in 1931 a training 
school in rural reconstruction was founded, with a six-week course.!*® 

From Martandam the methods employed were propagated in villages 
within the area. Sanitation was furthered by encouraging borehole latrines. 
Villagers were encouraged to cease to rely on government and to help 
themselves. In addition to the White Leghorns, such means of livelihood 
were introduced as improved milch goats, turkeys, gardening, the purifica- 
tion of palmyra sugar, the making of baskets, maps, thread, and rope, the 
manufacture of pappadams under sanitary conditions, the production of 
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clean tamarind, and the preparation of compost. Traditional folk dances 
were furthered. Folk schools were introduced.1*7 

We must, however, remind ourselves that, notable as was the contribu- 
tion of the Hatches, it was only part of a large whole. The enterprise, as 
we have seen, was due chiefly to the vision of K. T. Paul. In most places 
the staff was entirely Indian. Even in the area in which he operated Hatch 
would have been able to accomplish much less had he not had Indian col- 
leagues. Here was an enterprise which was almost entirely indigenous. 


The Strain of Indian Nationalism 


As the years passed the tide of nationalism rose to a flood. Its major in- 
strument and expression was the Indian National Congress, led by Gandhi. 
British rule was under attack. From time to time leaders, notably Gandhi 
and Nehru, were imprisoned. The British rulers made concessions and 
steadily increased Indian participation in government—national, provin- 
cial, and local—but not at a pace sufficient to satisfy Indian demands. On 
both sides feeling ran high. 

In this the Young Men’s Christian Association was deeply involved. 
Most of its Indian staff were nationalists. Paul himself, while believing 
that the British rule had been providential, held that India must have self- 
government. Yet he was not an extreme nationalist but was first of all a 
Christian and an internationalist. He resigned from the general secretary- 
ship to give himself more freely to politics, and his death (1931) was 
probably hastened by his participation in the First Round Table Confer- 
ence called in an attempt to arrive at a peaceable solution.'** In 1924 
Datta was named to the Imperial Legislature Assembly as a representative 
of the Indian Christians, a nomination which he did not seek.!*° Obviously 
secretaries from North America were in a difficult position. Those from 
Canada, belonging as they did to the Commonwealth, would be suspected 
of siding with the British rulers. Those from the United States would have 
difficulty in remaining neutral. The Indians would hope for and even 
demand their sympathy, and the British authorities would require that 
they did not in any way aid the agitators. Because of the well-known 
policy of moving as rapidly as possible toward Indian control of the Asso- 
ciations, the International Committee and its representatives and with them 
the entire YMCA were under the suspicion of those who favored the con- 
tinuation of British rule. 

Officially the Young Men’s Christian Association attempted to avoid 
party politics. The Tenth National Convention in Calcutta in November, 
1920, resolved that: 


“the Association should ally itself in no sense with party politics. 
In view of the new era of political development into which India has 
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entered, the Convention is of the opinion that the Association in India 
has a great opportunity for stimulating the growth of high ideals of 
citizenship and of promoting the study of public questions in an at- 
mosphere of goodwill and mutual understanding. 

“It believes that the Association should exert its influence in every 
Christian way possible towards the complete application of the teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ to commercial, industrial, political, and social 
questions, and should stand for justice and fairplay in both public 
and private life.” 


The Eleventh National Convention, in 1923, said that “the Association 
is probably the one organization in the country that has stood steadfastly 
on a neutral position, and attempted to do service alike to everyone in 
need of help.” 14° 

Early in 1927 the issue became acute. In February of that year the 
European Association, an organization devoted to the preservation of 
British interests in India and largely made up of Anglo-Indians, passed 
resolutions condemning the Young Men’s Christian Association for alleged 
political activities, and called upon the English National Council to take 
steps to recall British secretaries “who persist in taking an active part in 
political work” and to ensure that men sent from England “be pledged 
not to engage in political work of any kind, nor permit political work of 
any kind, nor permit political propaganda to be carried on in their halls, or 
to assist those who tour India with political missions.” The National Coun- 
cil replied through a statement over the signature of its general secretary. 
Moreover, it appointed a Commission of Enquiry. The members were a 
European judge of the High Court in Calcutta and an Indian, the Advo- 
cate General of Bengal. The Commission exonerated the YMCA.1*#1 How- 
ever, the European Association did not retract its charges. 


On the Eve of the Great Depression and the Reduction 
of North American Aid in Personnel and Finances 


How strong was the Young Men’s Christian Association when the great 
depression swept across the world and reduced both aid from North Amer- 
ica and financial support in India? 

Late in 1925 and early in 1926 Slack visited India after an absence of 
four years and made a detailed report.'** He believed that the Association 
had dug steadily deeper into the soil of India and had been finding itself 
as an Indian Movement. It had also come successfully through the postwar 
financial crisis. The number and amounts of gifts from Indians had been 
steadily increasing. “At least a dozen of the Indian secretaries,” he said, 
were “outstanding men .. . on an equality with the best standards of Asso- 
ciation secretaryship in any part of the world.” There was, he held, “a 
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flexibility and adaptability in the Movement” which showed that it was 
“in responsive harmony with the needs of the country,” and as examples 
cited the rural program and the Indian Student Hostel in London. He 
found that it had “the confidence of non-Christian leaders in practically 
all parts of the country as being able to get things done.” What to him 
was the biggest asset was the friendship and fellowship between foreign 
and Indian secretaries which transcended racial and national distinctions. 
He had high praise for what had been begun by Farquhar in a sympathetic 
understanding of non-Christian religions. He also was convinced that 
there was “a gradual clarification of ideas as to what the Association is 
in India to do.” 

Slack recognized weaknesses. Among them were a paucity of lay 
leadership, the need of more precise purposes in terms of specific cities, a 
remoteness from boys’ and student groups, strained personal relationships 
between the staffs of the Student Christian Association and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, a decline in religious work as compared 
with fifteen years earlier, and an insufficient influx of new blood into the 
secretariat. 

As to the contribution from North America, the Foreign Committee had 
promised to carry the budgets of 31 men on the staff in India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, but of that number only 19 were now actually on the field. Seven 
were on furlough and 5 were retiring from the staff. Several buildings had 
either recently been completed or were in process of construction. Aid 
had come to these from North America. There was the chronic problem 
of how much financial assistance should be given from North America 
to the National Council and to the support of Indian secretaries on its 
staffs and on the staffs of local Associations. Such assistance meant that 
the process of making the Associations self-supporting would be retarded. 
Yet without it the increase of the Indian secretariat would be slowed. 
There was also the problem of the salaries of the men provided by the 
English National Council. That Council had adopted the policy of putting 
its men in India on the same basis as those from North America, which 
meant, however, that their representatives in India were getting much 
more than secretaries in England, and this made difficult the raising of 
the necessary funds. 

Less hopeful than Slack was J. H. Gray. He returned to India in 1929 
after an absence of ten years, and to the post which he had previously oc- 
cupied—that of national physical director of the National Council. He 
reported, in the positive terms for which he was noted, that the Associa- 
tion Movement was “a crippled and limping show.” It was “crippled in 
its program, content either to carry on in a more or less limp form the old 
dashing efforts of 1919 or apathetic towards new efforts. Crippled in its 
leadership, both Indian and foreign. Crippled in its finance, a ship that 
is drifting rather than sailing.” Some local Associations, spoon-fed by the 
central administration, had gone down. Others, more nearly independent, 
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with the weakening of direction from the center had “blossomed out 
afresh.” He felt that the physical work had been stabilized and noted en- 
couraging features.1*% 

In the membership of the Associations the active list had markedly de- 
clined and the associate list increased—the former from 4,035 in 1907 to 
2,164 in 1925, and the latter from 4,081 in 1907 to 7,270 in 1925. The 
foreign and Anglo-Indian membership had also declined—from 2,729 in 
1907 to 1,376 in 1925, and the Indian membership had increased—from 
5,502 in 1907 to 7,130 in 1925.144 The figures were inclusive for India, 
Burma, and Ceylon. For the three countries, national secretaries had de- 
clined from the large 1920 total of 153, which reflected the expansion of 
the war years, to 70 in 1929, and foreign secretaries from all lands had 
decreased from 70 in 1920 to 36 in 1929.145 In the same years, namely 
1920 and 1929, the number of secretaries in India supported from the 
United States and Canada had fallen from 42 to 23.146 

Some of the losses in North American personnel were very serious. 
The recent ones included Kennedy, who had made a notable contribution 
in the student hostel in Calcutta, and Worman. But in Charles S. Paterson, 
Worman had an able successor as senior secretary.'** 

Of the Indian leaders, by the end of 1931 death had removed Paul and 
Sircar, and Datta had gone to the World’s Committee in Geneva. In the 
general secretaryship B. L. Rallia Ram proved an able successor, but the 
former leaders were greatly missed. 

Nor was the financial situation encouraging. In North America the heavy 
deficit of 1927 in the Foreign Work and the curtailment of the foreign 
staff were a warning that the days of indefinite expansion of aid from 
that quarter were probably over.'*® In India the situation was little if any 
better, and there was danger that because of low salaries the Association 
would lose some of its best Indian secretaries and be compelled to be 
content with second-rate men.1*® In North America the question was being 
raised if the International Committee had not helped India to overbuild. 
In spite of the fact that India had not received as much money for build- 
ings as had some other countries, was the sort of structure which the 
North American contributions made possible suitable to the Indian situa- 
ON, 


The Depression Years: The Problems 


Since this is not a history of the YMCAs in India, but only that of the 
share of the Associations of the United States and Canada, we will not 
attempt a well-rounded summary of the effects of the depression on the 
Indian Movement. We can merely sketch what happened to the contribu- 
tions from North America and .hint at some of the accompaniments in 
India. 
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Before the depression was very far advanced we begin to hear of its 
repercussions. By the middle of 1930 several of the normal supporters of 
the Madras Association were being straitened financially.'°' In the autumn 
of 1931 it became clear that replacements could not be made for some of 
the men who had gone back to North America, and that five more North 
Americans would be lost to the staff that year. Moreover, the North 
American subsidy to the National Council was drastically reduced. The 
slash in the foreign staff brought a protest from Rallia Ram, partly on 
the ground that key foreign secretaries must be replaced by Indians, and 
that this meant an additional load on the budget of the National Council— 
a budget which had suffered a grave loss from the decrease of the aid from 
North America.?°* 

The decline in funds from North America made necessary the re- 
examination of the projects to which these funds went. The subsidy was 
normally given to the National Council and that body distributed it to 
local projects. As time passed, the conviction grew that the best work was 
in smaller cities such as Madura and Bangalore, and in cities of medium 
size, such as Madras and Lahore; the largest cities, to which most foreign 
money had been contributed, were the least satisfactory.1°+ In the opinion 
of one intimate observer, the National Council was “hopelessly over- 
loaded and top heavy” and most of the Indian staff was “dependent 
finally upon the National Council in one way or another.” That was in part 
because the grants from North America largely came through the National 
Council.1°° 

As the depression deepened and in 1933 reached a new low, additional 
cuts became necessary. In India this meant agony. The resolution in North 
America to eliminate within five years by successive stages the assistancu 
to the National Council brought a melancholy protest.1°° One Indian even 
suggested that it might be better to withdraw all the North American staff 
and contribute to the National Council the sum thus saved.°? However, 
it was pointed out that this might destroy the international fellowship and 
that since most of the money obtained in India was raised by foreign and 
not Indian secretaries, the apparent saving would probably be more than 
lost.°§ Yet between September, 1933, and the last of July, 1934, the 
contingent of North American secretaries was reduced by five.1°® The As- 
sociation Publishing House became a limited liability company, thus re- 
lieving the national organization of responsibility for it. Rallia Ram, a sick 
man, resigned as general secretary to become general secretary of the 
Lahore Association and James S. Aiman became his successor. McClel- 
land was appointed associate general secretary, to be acting national gen- 
eral secretary until Aiman took over.16° Some of these actions were taken 
by a new body, the General Board, made up of Indians and foreigners.!*! 

A problem accentuated by the depression was the use of funds from 
North America. Were these to be subsidies, or were they to be appropria- 
tions for specific projects? The preference of the North American authori- 
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ties was decidedly for the latter. “Subsidies” seemed to them to be “a sort 
of undifferentiated grant made as a block contribution to a total expendi- 
ture for any and all purposes within the general definitions of Association 
work.” On the other hand, “appropriation to projects” had a much more 
specific connotation. It was given “not as a general cushion to the entire 
budget of the National Council concerned, but to definitely earmarked 
parts of the program which that Council” was undertaking. Here was a 
general policy the application of which was not confined to India. How- 
ever, it had marked pertinence for India.'* 


The Depression Years: Vitality and Gains 


Grim and heartbreaking though the depression was, it by no means spelled 
the doom of the Young Men’s Christian Association in India. Though 
most of the North American staff were withdrawn and the financial aid was 
greatly reduced, Indian leadership rose to the emergency. 

Here we can merely mention some of the aspects where vitality was 
apparent. Several of the local Associations were able to meet all their fi- 
nancial obligations. This, for instance, was true in 1932 of the historic 
Madras Association. McClelland, who reported it, had an unusual ca- 
pacity for working with Indians and making them feel that he was one 
of them. He rejoiced when in 1933 an Indian became general secretary.1® 
Another encouraging feature was in boys’ work, where training of volun- 
tary leaders went on.16t When in 1935 John H. Dunderdale was sent from 
Canada to replace Wallace Forgie for work for boys in South India, it 
meant a fresh infusion of young blood. Within a few years he had so well 
fitted into the situation that in 1938 eleven training institutes were held 
for voluntary workers.'‘® Hume—long in Lahore and specializing on 
students—with his Indian rearing had an unusual command of the language 
and was particularly gifted in personal friendships and individual evangel- 
ism. On return from furlough in 1937 he not only continued his student 
work but was also regional secretary for a large area in the Northwest. He 
was very close to the Student Christian Movement and was much heartened 
over the progress in it. He also was largely responsible for training con- 
ferences for Christian students and for conferences for lay leaders of 
youth.’®° Notable, too, was the vigor of the YMCA College of Physical 
Education at Madras. It was equipped with additional plant through the 
generosity of the Massey Foundation, a Canadian fund.1*? Report after 
report showed how graduates of the College were serving in various parts 
of the country under government and private auspices. To the courses in 
physical education were added others in health education.'** The college 
also issued a quarterly journal of physical education, Vyayam. 

The College of Physical Education was primarily the creation of Harry 
Crowe Buck. During his nearly quarter of a century in India (he came in 
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1919 and died in 1943) Buck made through it a unique contribution. It 
was the first institution in all India to teach modern physical education 
and because of what Buck had begun and continued to direct through it, 
by the time of his death more than a thousand Y-trained men were teach- 
ing principles of health and recreation in schools, playgrounds, colleges, 
and YMCAs. The health instruction program which Buck initiated was 
an attempt to demonstrate to India how by hygiene, sanitation, and diet 
the high death rate could be reduced. When in 1942 many fled from 
Madras to escape the threatened Japanese invasion, Buck remained to 
serve the thousands of Indian students and British, Indian, and Canadian 
troops. In all this he was ably seconded by his versatile and dynamic wife. 

Even with the limited funds available, the North American Associa- 
tions were aiding a number of special projects in India. Most of these 
were in connection with local Associations. Some were for secretarial and 
lay leadership training; others were for scholarships to enable promising 
secretaries to obtain training in North American Associations. A recurring 
item was for rural reconstruction.1° 

When in 1931 Stanchfield was back in India on a prolonged visit, he 
declared the Indian leadership to be “splendid,” but regretted that there 
were so few young men in it and also that so few of the foreign secretaries 
were young.1”° 

As leaders looked ahead to the years when again it might be financially 
possible to send secretaries from North America, the conviction was ex- 
pressed that they should be specialists who could help to train Indians. It 
was held that the day of the foreign general secretary of a city Association 
was past. These posts could best be filled by Indians. It was clear, how- 
ever, that fraternal secretaries from abroad would be very welcome. Prob- 
ably not many could be sent and such as came should be competent and 
highly trained, able to give leadership in distinct experimental or demon- 
stration projects and to coach and inspire others. Such men would be 
greatly needed.174 


The Coming of World War II 


The World Service program of the YMCAs of the United States ana 
Canada had not yet fully begun to move forward after the depression 
when World War II swept across the planet. As part of the British Empire, 
India was again drawn into a global conflict. 

In the services directly connected with the war the North American 
secretaries had little direct share. Indeed, the YMCA of India had a much 
less extensive part than in World War I. At the outset it did something for 
the troops in India, both Indian and British, but not much outside India. 
Later, services were extended to Egypt, Iraq, and Iran, and to prisoners 
of war. In 1941, an American, W. W. Bell, was taken on the staff of the 
National Council to help with the prisoners of war. At the end of March, 
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1940, when Aiman laid down the general secretaryship of the National 
Council to become general secretary of the Delhi and Simla Associations, 
McClelland succeeded him and in that capacity visited some of the troop 
centers.1? 

The staff supported from North America, by 1938 reduced to six, con- 
tinued much as before. Paterson and McClelland were in Calcutta, Buck 
was with the College of Physical Education in Madras, Dunderdale was in 
charge of the national work for boys and in 1940, when Hatch went on 
furlough, became as well district secretary for Travancore and Cochin. 
Hume was regional secretary for North India. Schaetti, a Swiss, originally 
engaged as an architect, remained on the list, but was on furlough.*” 

Funds from North America were still requested for special projects. In 
1940 these were the College of Physical Education, training of boys’ 
workers, rural reconstruction, and a scholarship for an Indian in North 
America.1™ 

By 1942 the North American staff actually in India was only four, for 
Hume was caught by the war and interned in Manila on his way back 
from furlough, and Hatch, unable to return to India, had been transferred 
to Mexico.*7’ 

When in December, 1941, Japan attacked and the United States entered 
the war, the foreign armed forces in India were soon augmented. Ameri- 
cans appeared to counter the Japanese threat and, later, to seek to regain 
Burma from the Japanese conquerors and to strengthen Chinese resistance. 
There were also Canadian forces. Eventually Chinese were added. This 
called for more secretaries, Indian and foreign. James C. Manry of the 
American Presbyterian Mission was lent to the National Council for war 
work and by February, 1943, there were six American secretaries in addi- 
tion to nineteen Indian and fifteen British secretaries." Buildings were 
crowded and care for refugees from Burma took much of the energy of 
the staff, especially in Calcutta.‘ In 1943 five men were sent on two-year 
appointments.17° By mid-October, 1943, ten Americans were in war work 
in addition to seventy Indian and forty British secretaries.1”? 


The Changing Situation in the Postwar Years 


World War II ushered in an India very different from that which immedi- 
ately followed World War I. Nationalism had risen to fever pitch. It was 
clear that the Indians must be fully self-governing. In 1947 the British 
Parliament passed a bill which gave India its independence. Because of 
the Hindu-Muslim tensions, the act set up two new dominions. The one, 
Pakistan, was Muslim and was made up of a large section of the Northwest 
and, separated from it by several hundred miles, the eastern part of Bengal 
with the adjacent portion of Assam. The other and much larger dominion 
was the rest of that India which had been ruled by Britain. 
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The YMCA was thus confronted by an altered situation. The National 
Council which had long supervised India, Burma, and Ceylon had now to 
restrict its territory to India, Pakistan, and Ceylon. These three were still 
in the Commonwealth but Burma had fully severed its ties with Britain. 

For the Associations of the United States and Canada the problem was 
accentuated by the fact that the staff through which they had shared in 
India at the outbreak of World War II, was now not only small but was 
being withdrawn. In 1945 McClelland was brought back to North Amer- 
ica to become the executive secretary of the International Board. In 1948 
the International Board had only five secretaries in the Union of India 
and of these only two, Hume and Dunderdale, went back to prewar days 
and Dunderdale was then a comparatively recent arrival. In Pakistan there 
was Frank S. Coan, of Persian missionary stock, who earlier had given 
fifteen years to India. 

New secretaries were sent. In 1954 the roll of those from North Amer- 
ica numbered six, of whom one was in Pakistan and five in India. Of these 
Dunderdale was the senior in service. As they arrived they reported both 
lights and shadows. The College of Physical Education, long the only one 
of its kind in India, was still the strongest in the country. The rural re- 
construction centers associated with the names of Paul and Hatch con- 
tinued to be useful. The Literature Department and the Boys’ Department 
of the National Council were vigorous: in 1946, when R. M. Chetsingh 
resigned as honorary secretary, P. D. Devanandan, from the faculty of 
the United Theological College in Bangalore, became literature secretary. 
The Training School for Secretaries established at Bangalore in 1949 in 
connection with the Union Theological Seminary was strong.1®° The World 
Youth Fund helped in the rebuilding of the Indian Students Union and 
Hostel in London, bombed out in World War II. There S. David Malaipe- 
ruman was warden from 1946 until, in 1954, he returned to India to 
become national general secretary. 


A Pause for Retrospect 


In 1956, when these lines were penned, it had been almost sixty-seven 
years since the first representative of the YMCAs of the United States 
and Canada had taken up his residence in India. What had been the re- 
sults of the efforts of the pioneer and those who had followed him? How 
far had there come to fruition the dreams of these men and of those in 
North America who supported them? They had hoped to aid in the plant- 
ing of self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating Young Men’s 
Christian Associations through which India’s youth could be won to 
Christ and shaped in Christian character, and through whom the country 
could be molded in a Christian fashion. To what extent had this vision 
and this purpose become actual? 
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In 1955 there were 55 towns and cities and 155 villages in which Asso- 
ciations existed. The 1953 membership in these Associations was 29,326, 
of whom students were 3,781 and boys were 5,603.1*! The membership 
was about fifteen times that of 1891, at the end of the first North Amer- 
ican secretary’s first year, and many times that number had been members 
at one time or another. More important was what the Associations did to 
the individuals whom it touched and what they in turn accomplished 
among their fellows. That could not be measured. In some it was doubt- 
less inconsiderable. In others clearly it made for more wholesome living. 
In many it brought outstanding growth in Christian character. 

The fact that in 1955 the Movement continued and prospered under 
leadership which was overwhelmingly Indian and supported by funds which 
were mostly from Indian sources was evidence that the Associations were 
now in the main self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating. In 
this, secretaries and funds from the United States and Canada had aided, 
but for it they were not entirely or even chiefly responsible. Here was an 
Indian Movement. It had begun before the arrival of the first North 
American secretary. It was assisted by brother Movements not only of 
North America but also of several other lands. 

To the Associations of the United States and Canada must be attributed 
much of the building and of the fourfold program which the resulting 
structures embodied and furthered. In the early years of North American 
efforts in India the major emphasis was upon reaching students. This was 
a new and distinctive contribution to the Indian Young Men’s Christian 
Associations. Assistance was long given to work with students. Hostels in 
Calcutta, Madras, and other centers were of quite first-class importance. 
Specialized work for boys was another contribution from the United 
States and Canada. 

A major continuing contribution from North America was physical 
education. Through secretaries from North America it was furthered in 
the Indian Associations. Particularly but not exclusively through the Col- 
lege of Physical Education in Madras, the effects spread far beyond the 
Associations. Here the North American Associations were pioneers for 
the entire country. Indian governments and men of several faiths were 
awakened to a need which transcended religious barriers and welcomed 
the assistance from abroad. 

The playground movement was given a significant impetus. Rural re- 
construction did not arise from North American initiative. It sprang from 
the dream of an Indian, K. T. Paul. Yet through Hatch and others and 
through financial grants the Associations of the United States and Canada 
accorded it substantial aid and helped to mold it. 

The great impulse to high-grade Christian literature which we have 
again and again noted was chiefly due to men from Britain, to Farquhar in 
particular, and to a less but still important extent to Saunders. Latterly 
the direction was Indian. Yet for years financial assistance came from the 
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Associations of the United States and Canada. Here, too, must be men- 
tioned the Press, for it made possible much of the distribution of the litera- 
ture. Akin to literature and the Press was the highly useful Lecture De- 
partment. 

The national organization of the Associations sprang from the stimulus 
given by the first North American secretary. For years North Americans 
served on the staff of the National Council and financial subventions 
from the North American Associations helped to undergird that body. 

From secretaries from the United States and Canada issued a marked 
and continuing impulse toward co-operation among Christian forces and 
to a unity which went beyond co-operation. Not representing any de- 
nomination, yet members of churches and closely associated with the mis- 
sionaries of the churches, in India as elsewhere the representatives of the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada labored, often successfully, to 
assist in bringing together in common projects churches and missions 
across denominational barriers. Association buildings became a common 
meeting ground. 

Secretaries from North America or on North American support con- 
tributed to building bridges of sympathetic understanding across the gulfs 
which separated the religions of India. This was partly in the common life 
of the student hostels, where young men of several faiths and castes were 
given a home. Men of more than one religion commended the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and contributed to it financially. Many of the 
publications of the Association Press, while not disguising their Christian 
convictions, dealt with the other faiths in an irenic, not a polemic spirit. 
B. Pattabbi Sitaramaya, colleague of Gandhi and Governor of Madhya 
Pradesh State, commended the YMCA for being the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association rather than the Young Christian Men’s Association.'*? 

At the outset and for many years evangelism was one of the major ob- 
jectives of those who came from North America. That was the central 
purpose of Eddy. On his visits Mott gave time to it. Several of the other 
secretaries were known for their efforts to win men one by one through 
personal friendship. No statistics are available. If they were, they would 
probably miss what was of most significance. Here and there we are told 
of converts, but more frequently we hear of their scarcity. More success 
seems to have been registered in nurturing and helping to grow in Chris- 
tian character those who were already professing Christians. Yet we need 
also to remember the part of Eddy in bringing into being the National 
Missionary Society of India, the first large effort to enlist Indian Christians 
of all the churches in witnessing to the Gospel. 

If in later years the urge to evangelism seemed to wane, it was partly 
because of the changing temper of the Associations of North America and 
of the times in North America and elsewhere, and partly because secre- 
taries from the United States and Canada were absorbed in specialized 
tasks, such as administration, physical education, and rural reconstruction. 
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In the meaning which had earlier been given to that term, evangelism was 
less and less emphasized. It was not forgotten or completely ignored. Yet 
the dream which had inspired the pioneers, “the evangelization of the 
world in this generation,” had faded. No longer was there the purpose of 
presenting the Gospel to all Indian young men in such fashion that they 
could intelligently accept or reject it. No longer was it hoped to see con- 
verted enough of the oncoming generation to shape in a Christian fashion 
all India in its day of transition. Rather, the endeavor was to serve mi- 
norities and to engage in specialized projects, such as rural reconstruction 
and physical education, which would pioneer in meeting concrete needs 
and do it so effectively that government or private agencies with greater 
financial resources would undertake them on a larger scale. The purpose 
was more modest than was that of those who first came from the North 
American YMCAs. Yet the results were profoundly impressive. 
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INDEPENDENT PAKISTAN 


Rees IT BECAME an independent nation in 1947, Pakistan must have 
a separate chapter. That chapter, however, must be very brief. Before 
that decisive year the area embraced by Pakistan had been part of India, 
and we have already noted something of what went on within it. 

After its independence Pakistan had no more than two fraternal secre- 
taries at any one time. In 1953 there was only Raymond D. Healy. In 
1954 there were two Associations, one at Lahore, of which we have re- 
peatedly heard, and one in Karachi. In 1955 David Wilson was sent to 
Lahore. Members in the two Associations totaled 870. Karachi, as the 
capital, had become peculiarly important. In 1954 a National Council was 
in process of formation. Much stress was placed on community service, 
especially to the needy members of the Christian minority.! 

In 1955 appropriations were made by the International Committee for 
assistance in Karachi and Lahore. In co-operation with Punjab University 
a course in social work open to the public was made possible. Aid was 
given to work among students.” 
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THE CONTRIBUTION IN CEYLON 


p INDIA AND PAKISTAN we move to Ceylon. That is partly because 
of geographic propinquity and because one National Council gave 
supervision to the Young Men’s Christian Associations in both India and 
Ceylon. It is also in part because of chronology. Here, as we have seen, 
as early as 1884 an American missionary, Frank K. Sanders, organized 
an Association in Jaffna College. 

While separated from India by only a shallow strait, in people, culture, 
and history, Ceylon has been distinct from its huge neighbor. Tamil- 
speaking folk from South India moved in, particularly to the northern 
sections, bringing Hinduism with them, and have constituted the second 
largest element. However, the dominant element has been the Sinhalese, 
of Aryan blood and speaking an Aryan tongue. The prevailing religion has 
been Buddhism, introduced at least as early as the third century before 
Christ. In the sixteenth century the Portuguese conquered much of the 
island and planted Roman Catholicism. In the seventeenth century the 
Dutch ousted the Portuguese and brought in the Reformed faith. Then in 
1795 and 1796 during the Napoleonic wars, Great Britain displaced the 
Dutch and soon extended her rule over all the island. As an aftermath of 
World War II, early in 1948 Ceylon became a self-governing dominion 
within the Commonwealth. Even before that step nationalism was mount- 
ing. It continued to be intense. In association with it came a revival of 
Buddhism. Christians were proportionately more numerous than in India. 
At the mid-twentieth century they were about one in eleven of the popula- 
tion. Over nine-tenths of them were Roman Catholics, a tribute to the zeal 
of early Portuguese missionaries and to their successors of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. Dutch Protestantism, shallowly rooted through 
compulsion and the offer of nonreligious advantages to converts, almost 
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evaporated with the disappearance of Dutch rule. The Protestantism of 
the twentieth century was overwhelmingly the fruit of nineteenth and 
twentieth century missions, in part from the United States but mostly from 
the British Isles. The largest Protestant denominations were Anglican, 
Methodist, and Baptist. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association organized by Sanders was the 
first in Ceylon to spring from North America. Several of British origin 
and made up of Europeans and Eurasians, the latter largely of mixed 
Dutch descent (called Burghers), were already in existence. Colombo, 
the largest city, is said to have had a YMCA in 1859, and Kandy in 1861. 
These appear to have been ephemeral. The continuing one at Colombo 
seems to have dated from 1882, with a constitution corresponding to that 
of the Glasgow Association. In 1891 a union of these Associations was 
formed.! As in the case of India, we cannot attempt a well-rounded ac- 
count of the history of the YMCA in Ceylon. We must confine ourselves 
to the contributions from the United States and Canada. 

The Association begun by Sanders was only the first of a number which 
from contagion with it sprang up in the schools, colleges, and villages in 
the northern part of the island. In 1885 there were seven. They then or- 
ganized themselves into a union, which by 1892 had increased to fifteen 
and by the end of 1897 to twenty, with a membership of over five hundred. 
Several of these Associations were predominantly Tamil.? 

Late in 1889, on his memorable world tour, Wishard spent some weeks 
in Ceylon, held evangelistic meetings in Colombo, Kandy, and the north- 
ern province, and found the missionaries eager to have a permanent sec- 
retary from North America.* Beginning at least as early as 1890 and con- 
tinuing into 1892, formal requests for a secretary began to come to the 
International Committee from groups in Ceylon.‘ 

It was in response to these requests that late in 1896 Louis Hieb ar- 
rived in Colombo. Hieb, a graduate of Dickinson College, would have 
applied to be sent out as a missionary under the Methodist Episcopal 
Church had it not been for the appeal of Wishard for Ceylon. He had had 
successful experience in student work in Chicago under Messer,” and after 
a few years his support came largely from Chicago. In Ceylon Hieb was 
not only secretary for the Colombo Association but also took the entire 
island for his field. He soon visited the Associations in the North.® He 
early obtained the reorganization of the Colombo Association, although 
after a good deal of opposition, and brought it to adopt the fourfold pro- 
gram.’ In Kandy he held evangelistic meetings and reported several con- 
versions. In 1899 he stimulated the formation of the Central Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of Ceylon.? Not long after 
Hieb’s arrival plans were begun for a building for Colombo. A site was 
obtained, money was raised, and a building erected and completed without 
debt. In 1905 a severe break in his own health, and then the health of his 
mother, forced Hieb permanently to retire from Ceylon.’° Before he left 
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he reported for Ceylon 12 Associations (general) with 380 active and 342 
associate members, and 7 student Associations with 316 members, with a 
building in Colombo and the beginning of a building fund for Jaffna.! 
Through Hieb’s initiative in 1904 an Association had been begun in 
Gallois 

Hieb’s successor was Joseph Callan, an Englishman who came to the 
International Committee from the Reformed Episcopal Church Mission 
and whom we have met in India.1? He was not in Ceylon long. In 1907 
Farquhar was acting general secretary of the Colombo Association and 
reported its membership to be nearly all Burghers, Sinhalese, and Tamils.+4 
A. C. Harte was there for a few months and brought to the post his cus- 
tomary vision and energy.’ In 1907, with the consent of the Ceylon Asso- 
ciations, the island was placed under the Indian National Council.1® How- 
ever, there was in Ceylon a subcommittee of the National Council which 
had direct oversight of the Associations of the island. In November, 1908, 
Harte was followed by W. W. Crutchfield from Texas.17 

Partly through an arrangement by which Ceylon became the special 
responsibility of the Canadian section of the International Committee, 
late in 1910 Murray G. Brooks arrived.!8 Crutchfield remained for a time, 
but before long he was transferred. Like his predecessors, Brooks gave 
most of his energies to the Colombo Association, but attempted to keep 
in touch with the Associations elsewhere on the island. He was made 
happy by a successful student camp, after the general pattern of student 
conferences in North America.’® In 1917, while Brooks was on furlough 
and somewhat to his dismay, under the influence of those who had come 
out of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Student Christian Movement of Ceylon was organized distinct from the 
YMCA.” During World War I, while Brooks was away, W. Gordon 
Brown, also from Canada, was in Ceylon. During the war the Government 
took over the Colombo building. 

Following the war, in 1922 Brooks returned and encouraging years fol- 
lowed.” It was under him that the Colombo Association was reorganized 
and, that in 1924, a new building for the Central Branch was completed. 
R. W. Cammack came as physical director (1921-25) and G. P. Wishard 
arrived. Both men gave their time primarily to Colombo. Under Cammack 
several athletic leagues were organized and a playground for poor children 
was begun.?? 

By the time the depression began to cast its gloom over the island, 
Wishard was the only North American secretary.” Then Wishard left. For 
a number of years there was in Ceylon no representative of the Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada. It was not until 1951 that E. S. 
Wybourn arrived.”* 

In the meantime the YMCA had by no means disappeared. In Colombo 
it had more than one branch. The report of that Association for 1952-53 
showed an addition to the physical plant and many kinds of activities, 
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including a Bible study institute, physical education, a library, clubs, and 
social service.” The YMCA in Ceylon was self-governing, self-supporting, 
and self-propagating. In 1953 there were fourteen Associations, eleven 
of them with purely voluntary leadership.2° That year, moreover, under 
the World’s Alliance a consultation was held in Kandy of leaders from 
India, Burma, Thailand, and Ceylon on presenting the Christian message 
in Buddhist lands. It brought in outstanding Buddhists and made compre- 
hensive recommendations.** 
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THE CONTRIBUTION IN BURMA 


Bee NEED NOT DETAIN US any longer than has Ceylon. Even more 
than in that island, the YMCA arose and was nurtured from British 
sources. Yet there were North American contributions. 

In race, history, and culture Burma has been even more distinct from 
India than has Ceylon. Its peoples are more nearly akin to those of 
China and Tibet than to the dominant ones of India. Yet, as in Ceylon, 
much of culture came from India. Hinayana Buddhism, as in Ceylon, be- 
came the religion of the ruling race, but much larger enclaves of animistic 
peoples existed than in Ceylon. Politically, British power was extended 
over Burma in three successive annexations, each following a war. The 
first was in 1824—26, the second in 1852, and the third in 1885. Under 
the British regime Rangoon became the chief city. Until 1935 Burma was 
governed by Britain in association with India. Then it was separated and 
given a constitution. During the British period the Indian elements were 
largely augmented by immigration. In 1942, during World War II, Burma 
was overrun by the Japanese. After the Japanese were expelled an attempt 
to restore British authority failed and early in 1948 Burma became fully 
independent. Civil war followed, chiefly between the Burmese and the 
largest racial minority, the Karens, but internal order was gradually, if 
painfully, achieved. 

Christianity first came to Burma in the sixteenth century, through the 
Portuguese and in Roman Catholic form. However, Roman Catholic 
Christianity did not attain as large proportions as in Ceylon. Protestants 
became more numerous than Roman Catholics. This was chiefly, although 
by no means entirely, through Baptist missionaries from the United States. 
Few converts were made among the Burmese proper. They were mainly 
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among the Karens and other animistic folk. There were also Christians 
among the Indian elements. 

The first YMCA in Burma seems to have been in Rangoon and to 
have been organized early in 1899. It was made of Eurasians and young 
men from Britain. Late in 1898 O. H. McCowen, an Irish solicitor, was 
sent out as secretary by the English National Council. Within five years 
three buildings had been occupied successively, plans were being made 
for the erection of a permanent building, a branch for Eurasian boys had 
been opened, and a separate building for work among English-speaking 
Indian and Burmese students was being maintained. For the students 
B. C. Sircar, from India, was secretary for two years. The English National 
Council sent an additional man. Not far from 1911 a branch was opened 
for young men from South India.t 

In 1903 E. C. Carter, of the International Committee, spent three 
months in Rangoon, substituting for McCowen while he was on leave. 
The National Council of India, of which Carter was then general secretary, 
included Burma in its field. Carter urged that a North American secretary 
be sent.” It seems that this purpose was not fulfilled until about 1906. 
Then Stanley Golden, an Englishman on the staff of the International 
Committee, took up residence in Rangoon.’ 

By 1914, on the eve of McCowen’s going on furlough and largely be- 
cause of his initiative and persistence, there were in Burma six full-time 
secretaries and four buildings.* K. J. Saunders, whom we have met in 
India, was then in Rangoon representing the International Committee. 
He had come in November, 1913, as warden of the newly completed 
student hostel.° 

For more than a decade, beginning in 1919, Warren Dwight Healy, sent 
by the International Committee, was on the Rangoon staff and was pri- 
marily concerned with physical education. He was aided by an American- 
trained Burmese Christian, David Tin Hla. Healy had government en- 
dorsement in a program for preparing the schoolteachers of the province 
to conduct physical education for their students; he was also deeply in- 
teresteC in health education.” 

In 1927 Harold John Payne arrived as boys’ work secretary. One of 
ihis major accomplishments was the inauguration of a street boys’ refuge 
for the homeless waifs many of whom were becoming criminals. Govern- 
ment provided half the budget. The refuge was opened in 1929 and soon 
began to work remarkable improvement in a number of lads.8 

The depression hit the North American staff in Burma severely, as it 
did in other areas. In 1932 Payne was discontinued, purely from financial 
reasons.? So, too, Healy was not returned after furlough.!° 

In 1933 J. H. Gray was sent to Rangoon as general secretary. He be- 
lieved the Central Branch to be doomed, but that the Town Branch, built 
originally for Indians, and the hostel at Lanmadaw, at the outset. for col- 
lege students but latterly used for high school boys, had a better chance.!! 
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He organized as part of the Association’s program the Rangoon Recrea- 
tion Service under which were numerous athletic teams.’ 

The coming of self-government to Burma in 1935 made some difference. 
Yet the staff was now so predominantly indigenous that it worked no very 
marked change for the Association.’? In 1938 Gray was transferred to 
India and Murray G. Brooks, the Canadian who had served in Ceylon, 
replaced him.1* Moreover, 1938 saw the spontaneous organization of an 
Association in Mandalay, near the very heart of Buddhism. The Central 
Branch, far from dying, showed vigorous life, and in 1938 it was strength- 
ened by the formation of a youth section.’® 

World War II could not but bring about a major break. The Japanese oc- 
cupation and the fighting which ended it wrought damage to the physical 
plant, the constituency, and the organization. Brooks had left in 1940 
and, with only untrained secretarial help and volunteer leadership from 
its board, the Association declined and was badly prepared for the shock 
of the Japanese invasion.?® 

Soon after the expulsion of the Japanese, Payne, lent by the Interna- 
tional Board to the War Emergency staff of the India National Council, 
was again in Rangoon. He found that only one of the Association’s build- 
ings was standing, and that was in bad condition. He brought together a 
provisional board of directors. With a loan from the India National Coun- 
cil the building was rehabilitated. Payne helped to re-establish the Asso- 
ciation, but, near to retirement age, left for America early in 1953, not 
to return. In the meantime, Eugene Turner, Jr., son of a China secretary 
and prepared for boys’ work in China but prevented by the Communist 
domination from reaching that country, was assigned to Burma. Although 
at first devoting his time mostly to boys, he later gave attention also to 
young men. D. T. Hla became general secretary of the Rangoon Associa- 
tion and later national secretary. He was also national director of physical 
training and prominent in national life. His leadership made for good 
public relations. Substantial assistance from the World Youth Fund, to- 
gether with money raised locally, led to the purchase of a large building 
for the Rangoon Association. The International Committee helped to make 
possible the erection of a building in Moulmein. In 1953 in Mandalay 
and Maymyo there were small Associations without buildings or salaried 
secretaries.17 In 1951 a National Board was formed, distinct from the 
former affiliation with India and Ceylon. 

In spite of the storms of war and the stresses and changes brought by 
political independence, in the sixth decade of the twentieth century the 
YMCA in Burma was firmly planted with excellent indigenous leadership. 
From the first being chiefly for Europeans, Indians, and Eurasians, it now 
served primarily the young men of Burma. Hla was eager to maintain and 
strengthen the Christian impact. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION IN JAPAN 


A WE SAW AT THE OUTSET of our survey of India, Japan shared with 
that country the distinction of being the first land in which the Inter- 
national Committee began its Foreign Work. In Japan, unlike India, 
Burma, and Ceylon, the introduction and nourishing of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association was predominantly from the United States and Can- 
ada. That is not surprising. During much of the nineteenth century and 
until World War II, India, Ceylon, and Burma were part of the British 
Empire. It is not surprising that, especially since the YMCA had its birth 
in England, the Movement first spread from that country to these lands 
and continued to receive assistance from the British Associations. On the 
other hand, geographically Japan was nearer to North America than were 
India, Ceylon, and Burma, and it was at the instance of the United States 
that in the nineteenth century Japan opened her doors to the Occident. 


The Japan Setting 


In the years covered by our story Japan had a meteoric and stormy ca- 
reer. The Japanese have been an able and intensely patriotic people. In- 
habiting mountainous islands which fringe the east coast of Asia, they 
drew their civilization primarily from China and placed on it their own 
stamp. Theirs has been a military and feudal tradition, and as a center of 
national unity they have had the Emperor. During the sixteenth century 
they had been accessible to foreign merchants and Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, and many of their own people had ventured abroad for com- 
merce and naval adventure. Then, fearing foreign conquest, the rulers 
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closed their ports to all but a highly restricted commerce through the 
Dutch and sought to stamp out Christianity. 

In 1853 rapid change began. Western powers were forcing themselves 
upon neighboring China and were conquering much of Asia. Reluctantly, 
to avoid a similar fate, and at the friendly but armed insistence of the 
United States through Commodore Perry, in 1853 Japan put her doors 
ajar by a narrow crack and then, in the late 1850’s and the 1860’s, opened 
them widely. Led by young men, mostly aristocrats, Japan began quickly 
to adjust herself to the world into which she had been unwillingly ushered. 
Feudalism was abolished; loyalty to the Emperor as the divine symbol and 
center of the nation was stressed; an army and a navy and an educational 
system patterned on what was seen in the Occident were created; railways, 
telegraph lines, and a modern postal system were introduced; newspapers 
multiplied; a constitution with a parliament, or diet, but with strictly lim- 
ited powers, was proclaimed; factories, a modern banking system, and 
shipping were developed; and the Japanese flag appeared in the main ports 
of the world. Population mounted and cities grew to immense proportions. 

Religiously, Japan presented a mixture of traditions. Buddhism, intro- 
duced over a thousand years earlier from Korea and China, was strong. 
Confucian ethics were influential. The native Shinto was varied and was 
revived under the new order. One of its phases was the “sects,” “private” 
cults without state support. The other was “state” Shinto, which glorified 
the imperial ancestors and the national heroes. 

The new Japan engaged in foreign adventures. Through peaceful an- 
nexation and war she increased her territory. The Kuriles and the Bonins 
were occupied, the Ryukyus were formally brought under her rule, and 
by a war with China in 1894—95 Formosa and the neighboring Pescadores 
were annexed. After a war with Russia in 1904-5 Korea and the southern 
half of Sakhalin were acquired, and extensive footholds were obtained in 
Manchuria. As a result of participation in World War I, island groups 
in the mid-Pacific north of the equator were put under Japanese mandate. 
In the 1930’s Japan further extended her control over China. This led 
to war with the Chinese and in 1941 brought Japan fully into World War 
II, with the United States, the British Empire, and the Dutch in the East 
Indies as her principal additional antagonists. For a few months Japan 
seemed to have her own way. She overran Hong Kong, the Philippines, 
the East Indies, and Burma, and was virtually in control in Indochina. 

Then the tide of battle turned against her; she was compelled to re- 
treat, and her cities were bombed. In 1945 she was forced to surrender 
all her possessions outside her home islands. Thus her territories were 
reduced to their dimensions of the mid-nineteenth century. For several 
years she was occupied. The major agent in her defeat and occupation was 
the United States. After the end of the occupation, armed forces of the 
United States remained in the islands, chiefly as a defense against Com- 
munist Russia and China. 
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The outcome of World War II aggravated Japan’s economic problems. 
She came out of the struggle impoverished and exhausted. She had lost 
her merchant marine and her overseas territories. She was largely cut off 
from the China market, and peoples in the Far East who had suffered 
under her occupation feared and disliked her. Her population continued 
to mount. She was threatened on the one hand by communism and on 
the other by a reviving militarism. 

What place had Christianity in the Japan of the century which followed 
Perry? Persecuted Christians emerged from hiding, and in 1859 missions 
were renewed. The missions were Roman Catholic, Russian Orthodox, 
and Protestant. In the 1880’s, in a time of admiration for Western civiliza- 
tion, the numbers of Christians increased rapidly. In the 1890’s, in a 
period of criticism of the Occident, the growth slowed. It mounted again 
after 1900. Protestant missionaries were mostly from the United States. 
Down to World War II Protestantism grew more rapidly than the other 
two branches of the faith. In all three branches the chief strongholds were 
in the cities. Churches made rapid strides toward self-support and self- 
government. In the years immediately preceding World War II and during 
the war Christianity suffered. Most missionaries withdrew or were interned 
as enemy aliens. The state sought to bring the churches under its control. 
After the defeat of Japan, missions were renewed. Roman Catholics in- 
creased more rapidly than Protestants. To the Protestant missionary body 
were added many from groups which did not co-operate with the prewar 
missions. The majority of Protestants were in the Kyodan, the Church of 
Christ in Japan, a union body formed in 1941. The total number of Chris- 
tians, while growing, was scarcely one-half of 1 per cent of the population. 


Beginnings 


We have already seen (Chapter III) something of the beginnings of aid 
from the YMCAs of the United States and Canada to Japan. We have 
noted the financial assistance given to the erection of a building for the 
Association in Osaka. We have recorded, as an outgrowth of the North- 
field student conference of 1887, the formation of the Foreign Education 
Committee to respond to the opportunity to send teachers to the govern- 
ment schools in Japan. We have mentioned the departure for Japan of the 
first group of teachers, among them John Trumbull Swift. We have told 
how on his eventful world tour which began in December, 1888, Wishard 
went first to Japan and spent nine months in that country. 

YMCAs existed in Japan before the first direct aid from the Associa- 
tions of North America. As early as 1875 there were said to have been 
Associations organized by American and British residents. However, they 
were primarily for foreigners.1 Yet in 1880, YMCAs for Japanese were 
organized in Tokyo and Osaka. The one in Osaka was aided in the erec- 
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tion of its building by the gifts from North America which we have noted, 
and also by funds from England. 


The Succession of Teachers of English 


The sending of teachers of English for government schools through which 
the first resident secretary of the International Committee, Swift, went to 
Japan, was, along with the provision of funds for the Osaka building, the 
first effort for Japan by those officially connected with the YMCAs of 
the United States and Canada. It continued for many years, but its story 
can best be summarized consecutively rather than introduced in fragments 
in the chronological sequence of our narrative. 

In their zeal to create a modern educational system, the Japanese au- 
thorities employed teachers from abroad. Some from England and Amer- 
ica exercised a profound religious influence which led to notable conver- 
sions. 

It was to bring similar additional influence to bear that in 1887 De- 
Forest replied affirmatively to the cable from Moody about the need for 
teachers.* Early in 1888 the first three sailed, one of them Swift.? Others 
followed later that year.t An advisory committee of missionaries was 
formed in Japan. The New York committee included representatives of 
mission boards and of the YMCA. Money was raised in America to help 
pay the traveling expenses of those sent. 

Beginning about 1890, the severe antiforeign reaction began in Japan 
which continued through most of the decade. This meant that for several 
years after 1892 no teachers were requested and the plan was supposed 
to have lapsed.® 

Not far from 1900, the temper in Japan became less unfavorable and 
the demand again arose. A missionary to whom an early request came 
approached Galen M. Fisher, a representative of the International Com- 
mittee of whom we will hear more later. Fisher obtained five English 
teachers from the University of California. In succeeding years about two 
hundred came out. As earlier, an advisory committee of missionaries was 
brought together in Japan. The Foreign Department of the International 
Committee assumed responsibility for recruiting those sent. A contract was 
drawn up between the representatives of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and the teachers. The former promised to conduct all negotiations 
with the school authorities, to guarantee employment for two years after 
arrival in Japan, and to arrange an annual conference for the teachers. 
Aid was given in the methods of teaching English. The teachers agreed to 
accept the post assigned them and not to go elsewhere without the con- 
sent of the International Committee’s secretaries. Nearly all conducted 
Bible study classes in their own homes or in local churches. The salaries 
were small and only men of Christian devotion would work under them. 
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They formed a YMCA Teachers’ Association and published The English 
Teacher’s Magazine. 

A few of the teachers later became missionaries and at least three 
served in Japan or China as secretaries of the International Committee. 
The one with the longest and most distinguished record in Japan was 
William Merrell Vories. He arrived in 1905, and eventually organized the 
Omi Mission. Undenominational, in an interior province, it specialized 
on rural problems, sought in a variety of ways to meet the needs of the 
community, obtained its financial support by businesses, including archi- 
tecture, in which it endeavored to exemplify Christian principles, and in a 
demonstration of Christian fellowship had on its staff members of some 
of the nations around the Pacific between whom the tensions were the 
most acute. Vories became a Japanese subject and married a Japanese, and 
thus identified himself with the people whom he had come to serve. 

After 1924, when the United States heightened Japanese ill will by 
abrogating the gentlemen’s agreement over Japanese immigration, the de- 
mand for foreign teachers of English almost disappeared and the move- 
ment to bring them out through the Association practically ceased.® 


The Aftermath of Wishard 


Wishard’s visit in Japan was in 1888 and 1889. Swift was already in 
Japan and welcomed him. Of Wishard’s concentration on students we 
have already spoken. Rather than organizing YMCAs in the colleges and 
universities, he formed “small, carefully selected bands of men pledged 
to undertake personal work, and prepare for it by Bible study.” 7 

Wishard gave it as the judgment of DeForest, Whitney, Swift, and him- 
self that Swift should be at once released from teaching and devote his 
time to acquiring the language and developing the Association, for 
YMCAs were springing up so rapidly that the continuing counsel of an 
experienced foreigner was deemed necessary.® 


Swift as Pioneer 


Swift proved to be an admirable choice as the pioneer resident North 
American secretary in Japan. After graduating from Yale he had been 
assistant secretary in the New York Association and then secretary of the 
Association in Orange, N. J. Although he went to Japan as a teacher of 
English, he believed it to be his primary function to further the YMCA 
in that country. He visited existing Associations, found that nearly every 
church of the evangelical denominations had what it called a YMCA, 
which served much the same purpose that young people’s societies did 
in the United States, and organized Associations in the three leading gov- 
ernment educational institutions in Tokyo.1° On December 1, 1888, at 
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his request, the Foreign Education Committee released him from his ob- 
ligations to it so that he could devote his full time to the Association.” 
On September 26, 1889, as we have seen, the International Committee 
formally appointed Swift as its secretary for Japan.” 

One of Swift’s first efforts was to gather money for a building in 
Tokyo. The chief contribution was from an uncle whom Swift persuaded 
to give $25,000 in lieu of a legacy to himself.'? 

Swift began a tradition of giving a large place to Japanese. While this 
was in accord with the policy of the International Committee, it was espe- 
cially important in Japan, where nationalism early ran high and where, 
in the 1890’s, resentment against any form of foreign control was acute. 
To the general secretaryship of the Tokyo Association there came at 
Swift’s instance in October, 1890, Niwa Seijiro. Niwa had served as 
Wishard’s interpreter at Doshisha University and had been a student in 
the theological department of that institution. He gave to the Association 
secretaryship a tradition of high ability and dignity which was of first-class 
importance.1* Swift also had as a major policy the development of a strong, 
well-equipped city Association in Tokyo, where, in the capital of the 
country, it could serve as a national model.!° He planned a committee 
which he insisted must be made up entirely of Japanese and have full 
control.1® 

Under the stress of work and the Japanese climate Swift was often be- 
low par physically, and as a pioneer his relations with the North American 
Committee were sometimes strained. He was under the impression that 
the New York authorities wished quick and spectacular results, whereas, 
as he saw the situation, progress would be slow. For reasons which seemed 
to him good, he accepted a part-time teaching post in the Nobles’ College, 
a step which the Foreign Committee forbade after he had signed a con- 
tract to undertake it." He also believed that the Committee’s policy on 
furloughs envisaged a longer period between them than the best medical 
advice and the experience of the missions in Japan deemed wise.!8 But 
when, in 1898, Swift felt that physically he could no longer stand the 
strain of the secretaryship and resigned, Morse and Mott both strongly 
urged him to remain and the Foreign Committee passed a cordial vote of 
regret and of warm appreciation of his accomplishments.1® 

DeForest, the veteran Congregational missionary who had much to do 
with the coming of Swift to Japan, wrote that “Swift has done one of the 
grandest pieces of missionary work thus far accomplished in Japan.” In 
the difficult 1890’s, so DeForest said, Swift had “stood unmoved, carrying 
on his work quietly yet with no friction over questions of property or the- 
ology” (both of which had been very vexing to the denominational mis- 
sions) and had “gathered about him men whom few others could have 
maintained pleasant relations with”; and that many missionaries had 
“looked to his work in Tokyo as one great light for Christ” which had 
“suffered no diminution.” 2° 
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Swift entered the ministry and became a professor in the Imperial Uni- 
versity in Tokyo. He continued to advise the Associations. He died in 
Tokyo August 16, 1928.7! 


The First Re-enforcements 


The International Committee did not long leave on Swift all the burden 
in Japan. It sent re-enforcements. In March, 1891, Swift was joined by 
R. S. Miller, Jr., a former secretary in the Cornell Association and whose 
support came chiefly from that Association. For some time he gave most 
of his energies to the study of the language and to travel, attempting to 
remedy the defects in the Associations in the cities which he visited. He 
found that the Associations were without trained leaders or employed 
secretaries. The one bright exception was the Tokyo Association, where 
Swift’s nurturing care and able Japanese, both Niwa and the board of di- 
rectors, made for the strong organization which DeForest had praised.”? 
In the trying 1890’s both Swift and Miller contributed heavily from their 
own meager financial resources to keep the infant Movement from suffer- 
ing from the decrease of appropriations from the International Committee 
made necessary by the hard times which followed 1893.?° Miller had only 
a little over four years under the International Committee. In 1895 he 
became interpreter for the United States Legation in Tokyo.** But he did 
not lose his interest in the Association and so far as his duties with his 
government permitted he continued to give assistance, both in Japan and 
later in North America. 

In January, 1898, there arrived in Japan one who was to have more 
than two decades of service in that country and who throughout a long 
life continued an unfailing and active interest in Japan and its Association. 
This was Galen Merriam Fisher (1873-1955). He was one of those stal- 
warts of first-class ability, unfailing good judgment, and unflagging loyalty 
who brought distinction to the Foreign Work. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California, he was student secretary of the Association in Boston 
when the invitation to Japan reached him.*? His primary assignment to 
Japan was to students, but as senior secretary (1903-19) he had relations 
with all aspects of the Association’s program in Japan. Wisely he gave 
himself to acquiring the language and became an expert in it, an asset of 
great advantage. 


Mott’s First Visit 


The way for Fisher was prepared by the first of the many visits which 
Mott was to make to Japan. This was in 1896 and 1897, and was for the 
purpose of evangelism and of bringing the Japanese into the recently 
formed World’s Student Christian Federation. In his public meetings Mott 
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saw 215 young men, mostly students, decide for Christ. Partly through 
his initiative Associations were organized in nearly all the Christian schools 
for boys and in most of the higher government schools and colleges. 
Twenty-eight of them, over half in government institutions, became charter 
members of the Student Young Men’s Christian Association Union of 
Japan. The Union became a member of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation.”° s 


More Re-enforcements 


Mott was acutely conscious of the place of leadership which Japan was 
winning for herself in East Asia. He believed it to be important for the 
world-wide Christian cause, especially in that region, greatly to strengthen 
the YMCA in Japan. He himself visited the country again in 1901 and in 
1907. In 1901 he held a National Convention of the Christian Associa- 
tions. Limited to 100 Japanese and 25 foreigners, all carefully selected, 
Mott made it predominantly Japanese in leadership and addresses. He 
devoted two weeks to evangelistic meetings in which nearly 1,500 young 
men, about 1,000 of them students and teachers, decided to become Chris- 
tians.” He had the World’s Student Christian Federation meet in Tokyo 
in 1907. The gathering was predominantly Oriental and was said to have 
been the first world conference of any kind to be held in Asia.*® 

To take advantage of the opportunity while the anti-Christian tide of 
the 1890’s was receding, Mott had additional men sent to Japan. Late in 
1899 Verling Winchel Helm (1875-1907) arrived. It was to the city As- 
sociations that he gave his primary attention. Deeply spiritual, overflowing 
with good cheer, courage, and zeal for his Master, easy to work with, 
quick to give credit to others, and skilled in enlisting Japanese, in the 
little less than eight years before his early death he made a major con- 
tribution to the Movement in Japan. He, Miller, Niwa, and various other 
Japanese revived existing Associations in a few cities and brought others 
into existence. In July, 1901, they organized the City Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Union of Japan in time for Mott’s visit a few months 
later.?9 

In September, 1901, George Gleason came to serve the city Associations 
of Osaka and Kobe, eager to see the conversion of Japan in a generation.*° 
In the course of 1902 two more appointees reached Japan, Carlisle V. 
Hibbard for students in Tokyo, the modern capital, and George Sidney 
Phelps, general secretary for Kyoto, the ancient capital. All three were 
to make notable contributions. 
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Encouraging Advances 


With the coming of these able men and with a less unfavorable attitude 
in Japan to Christianity, it is not surprising that in the early years of the 
new century progress was reported. A few items selected somewhat at 
random from contemporary records will give some indication of what was 
being accomplished and of the nature of the program of the Association. 
Early in 1902 Helm reported that the Tokyo Association had achieved 
full financial support.*? In Osaka, by 1904, Associations had been organ- 
ized in seven educational institutions and in 1903 thirty-two students were 
baptized.*? In July, 1903, the student and city Associations of Japan were 
brought together in one National Union.** Personal workers’ classes were 
conducted and literature was prepared to guide those who were active in 
them. Fisher gave much of his time to recruiting Japanese for the secre- 
tariat. Outstanding among them was Soichi Saito. During his student days 
in the Tokyo Imperial University Saito helped in many ways, but it was 
not until 1918 that he felt free to give full time to the Association. He 
then became a national secretary of the Student Union and in 1921 was 
appointed national general secretary, a post which, with one interruption, 
he filled with high distinction until his retirement, because of age, in 
£956.52 


Service with the Japanese Armed Forces during 
the Russo-Japanese War, 1904—1905 


service to the armed forces during the war with Russia. That struggle 
broke out in February, 1904, over the conflict of interests in Korea. Most 
of the fighting was in Manchuria. Japan was victorious, established herself 
firmly in Korea, and by the Treaty of Portsmouth (September 5, 1905) 
succeeded to the Russian holdings in South Manchuria. 

The experience of the Associations of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War had provided a precedent. In November, 1903, 
when war seemed imminent, at a secretarial conference in Tokyo it was 
suggested that immediate preparations be made for beginning a similar 
enterprise. The day after the outbreak of hostilities an approach was made 
to the headquarters of the Army and Navy. But it was long before a 
favorable reply was given. However, Miller, now in the American Lega- 
tion, co-operated with Helm, Fisher, Gleason, and their Japanese col- 
leagues in informing the officials of the kind of work done by the YMCA 
during the Spanish-American and Boer Wars. After six months the War 
Department authorized the National Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to send to Antung on the Yalu River a team of 
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three—two Japanese and Hibbard—to begin a program for Japanese sol- 
diers. Additional centers were soon opened. In Tokyo Helm raised money 
and recruited personnel. Facilities provided for the troops included news- 
papers, baths, barber service, tea, sterilizers, patches for clothes, materials 
for writing letters, and music records. New Testaments were given to those 
who asked for them. When, at the end of the war, many of the troops were 
sent home, stations for serving them were established at ports of embarka- 
tion. Service to the army was maintained in Manchuria many months after 
peace had come. Early in 1908 Gleason reported that eight Americans 
and thirty-one Japanese Association secretaries had shared in the enter- 
prise and that three-quarters of a million enlisted men had been aided. 

Funds were obtained partly from gifts from North America and partly 
from Japan. The Emperor and Empress made a donation, said to have 
been the first from the Imperial Household to any Christian cause. 

The imperial gift was evidence of the popularity of what was done. 
Letters written from the Association’s centers went to most and perhaps 
all of the villages in Japan and bore witness to this service in the name 
of Christ. The prestige of the Association was enormously enhanced. 

The way was prepared for the entrance of the Association into the Jap- 
anese zone in Manchuria on a continuing peacetime basis. This was first 
at Dairen, the main port, where Hibbard and his Japanese associates es- 
tablished themselves. The president of the South Manchuria Railway asked 
that secretaries maintain clubs along the road. Fisher accompanied the 
first Japanese to go. This was Otsuka Shiroshi, one of the ablest of the 
secretaries in the service of the troops.** 


Gains in Japan during the War Years 


In addition to the popularity which accrued to the YMCA through its 
service to the fighting men, the years of the Russo-Japanese War saw 
other advances. Late in 1905 J. Merle Davis came as a secretary.** The 
son of a Congregational missionary who had much to do with the devel- 
opment of Doshisha University, Davis already was acquainted with Japan. 
He was to give long and distinguished service, first in Japan, then as the 
organizer and first secretary of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and 
finally as secretary for research of the International Missionary Council. 
At the outset he was assigned to Nagasaki. He had not been there many 
months when he had the joy of seeing a building completed and dedi- 
cated.*® In 1910 he reported that the Governor, although a devout Bud- 
dhist, had become a regular sustaining member.‘ Davis later served effec- 
tively in Tokyo. There in the slums among those employed in industry he 
began a social welfare center which helped to stimulate similar projects 
by various agencies, Christian and non-Christian. In 1922 the ill health 
of a daughter compelled him to leave Japan.“ 
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Developments among Students 


One of the developments which began to be pressing during the war, and 
which rose to major proportions in the years immediately after it, was 
the influx of Chinese students, especially to Tokyo. Here was an oppor- 
tunity to reach many of China’s future leaders. Of what was done to meet 
it we will speak when we come to our chapter on China. 

Korean students also flocked to Tokyo, for the full occupation of that 
country and then its annexation (1910) made them Japanese subjects. 

The progress among Japanese students was marked. The meeting of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation in Tokyo in 1907 gave a decided 
impetus to the Associations among students. The accounts in the press, 
highly favorable, and the visits of delegates to each of the large cities in- 
creased the prestige of Christianity and of the Association. Mott raised 
$100,000 to erect a chain of eleven hostels for students in strategic points. 
He declared Tokyo to be the greatest student center in the world. Chris- 
tian literature for students was prepared, extraordinarily important in a 
nation of avid readers. Some time after 1906 the National Committee 
made provision for a monthly magazine, Kaitakusha (Pioneer), with the 
able Professor Kashiwai as editor. Translations of important English works 
were carried through. Arthur Jorgensen, sent to Tokyo early in 1912 for 
the student field, gathered about him a group of writers who later issued 
many books, both original and translated.*” In 1909 Phelps reported that 
in Kyoto there were ten thousand students and seven promising student 
Associations, including one in the important Imperial University.** 

In the spring of 1913 Mott and Eddy were in Japan. Mott came partly 
as chairman of the Continuation Committee of the World Missionary Con- 
ference of Edinburgh, 1910, and as such he held conferences of mission- 
aries and Japanese. But he also took time to hold evangelistic meetings for 
students. In these Eddy joined him, as he had in India and China. In 
contrast with his first visit to the country, in 1897, when the anti-Christian 
tide of that decade had only begun to ebb, and when, as he recalled it, 
there were “only eight little bands of Christian students having in all but 
a few score members,” Mott found “over seventy Christian Associations 
with a membership of fully 3,000.” #* Mott and Eddy spoke in six cities to 
a total of about 15,000 and from these there were about 2,300 inquirers 
among the Japanese in addition to about 400 Chinese and Koreans. Mott 
also conferred with the Association secretaries and one of the results was 
the determination to cultivate the high school field more energetically.** 


Growth in City Associations 


The years which followed the Russo-Japanese War were also marked by 
rapid growth in the city Associations. This was due partly to the availabil- 
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ity of Japanese secretaries who had been enlisted for service with the 
armed forces and partly to the favorable public opinion created by re- 
turning officers and men who had benefited by the Association overseas. 

Now, too, was a time when more secretaries were being sent from 
North America. Among them was Hollis A. Wilbur, who arrived late in 
1909. He had had extensive experience in the United States in student and 
city Associations and serving in Kobe partly filled the gap left by Helm’s 
death.*® He later joined the Association’s staff in China. Franklin H. 
Brown was sent early in 1913 to be the pioneer in guiding the Associa- 
tions in physical education.*? It was he who with Elwood Brown of Manila 
took the lead in setting up the Far Eastern Olympics in Tokyo in 1917. 
They were in succession to the ones, also initiated by the YMCA, in 
Manila in 1913 and Shanghai in 1915.48 It was Brown who introduced to 
Japan indoor swimming and the characteristic Association games, basket- 
ball and volleyball. He was eventually joined by W. Scott Ryan, espe- 
cially for training Japanese. 

The years between the Russo-Japanese War and World War I were a 
time when, as we have seen, large sums for buildings abroad were being 
raised in North America. Japan was represented by Fisher and Harada 
Tasuku, of the National Committee, at the famous White House Confer- 
ence which gave spectacular impetus to the effort.4? There was pledged in 
America $250,000 for buildings in Tokyo, Yokohama, Kyoto, and Kobe. 
In Japan, to match it, in spite of adverse conditions, money was obtained 
for sites, and contributions were made to the building funds.5° After these 
buildings became available, the development of the educational depart- 
ment and of physical education was stressed.” 


Growth in Japanese Leadership 


Progress was made toward planting the Association more deeply in Japa- 
nese soil. Financial subsidies still came from North America, not only for 
buildings, but also for various projects of the National Committee, such 
as literature and the training of secretaries. As late as 1917, for instance, 
they totaled $11,385.°? But much was also given in Japan where the 
Christian constituency was small and where much of what was obtained 
was from non-Christian sources—evidence of the fashion in which the 
Association was commending itself to Japanese. 

Growth in Japanese leadership was especially significant. In Osaka, 
for example, Gleason won Sajima for the secretaryship. Sajima was a 
graduate of the Imperial University, had taught physics for nine years, 
and had struggled through religious doubt to faith. Gleason poured into 
him his heart’s blood and he became an outstanding, resourceful leader, 
not only in the Association, but also in the Christian community in the 
city.” In Kobe, Wilbur, continuing what had been done by Helm, and in 
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spite of not having the language, helped to bring together a loyal board of 
directors and raised the increased budget which was made necessary by 
the new building. One of the directors three times gave to the Association 
the money he had saved to erect his own home.** Fisher, as senior and 
national secretary, held that the most important contribution that could 
be made would be to train Japanese secretaries.” As he looked back 
across the years, he could say that no foreign secretary had ever assumed 
formal executive functions. At the outset the Japanese Christian laymen 
who were responsible for the Association called those sent from North 
America “honorary secretaries.” Later, since that title seemed to imply 
an honorific status contrary to the facts, the designation “fraternal” or 
“advisory” came into use.°® 


The Japanese Associations and the North American 
Secretaries during World War I 


When in the summer of 1914 the storm of World War I suddenly broke, 
life in Japan and the Associations was not badly disrupted. To be sure, 
giving her alliance with Great Britain as the reason, Japan formally en- 
tered the war. Yet she engaged in little actual fighting and the demand for 
her manufactures abroad brought a wartime prosperity. 

Moreover, although the first shock of the war had caused the Interna- 
tional Committee to warn its secretaries that no new commitments could 
be made, giving to the Foreign Work increased and continued to do so for 
some time after the coming of peace. Aid from North America mounted 
rather than declined and additional secretaries were sent. 

Early in the war Fisher reported that in spite of the disillusioning spec- 
tacle of “Christian nations” engaged in internecine strife, the Association 
was “more firmly grounded in public confidence” and was “yielding more 
substantial results than at any period in its history.” Among the advances 
he noted additional able Japanese secretaries, a layman’s evangelistic team 
in Osaka, a full-time Japanese traveling secretary for student work, the 
inauguration in Tokyo of Christian lectureships for post office employees, 
and growth in Bible study in the city Associations.°? 

In 1915 Fisher said that respect for Christianity was unaffected by the 
war, that at the instance of the Association Christmas trees and Christmas 
greetings were sent to the German prisoners of war in Japan, that under 
Brown physical education had been increased, that Gleason had obtained 
the opening of a city playground in Osaka, and that the beginning of a 
substantial endowment had been acquired for the National Committee.** 

For 1916 Fisher wrote that most of the city Associations had shown 
marked strides forward; that new secretaries had arrived from North 
America, among them one for Kyoto to release Phelps for the national 
staff; that Kenneth Dowie, formerly student secretary at McGill, now a 
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Canadian Presbyterian missionary in Formosa, had been assigned by his 
mission for half time to the Association on that island; that physical edu- 
cation was increasing in popularity; that to the translation of Fosdick’s 
The Manhood of the Master in the previous year had been added his The 
Meaning of Prayer; and that there were evidences of a rising spiritual 
tide.5? 

During the war years a gift from the United States to the National Com- 
mittee made it possible to show clean, wholesome, educational films to 
help offset the morally degrading character of many of the films in the 
burgeoning cinemas.®® In Osaka, Gleason reported that from his Bible 
class of fifty, within three years nine had become Christians and had 
joined a church.®' There was also a proposal to affiliate the railway work 
in Japan proper with the National Committee and to erect for it two or 
three buildings. This was in addition to the railway work in Manchuria 
and Korea. 

A project conceived and almost entirely carried out by the Japanese 
leaders of the Association, but with counsel from North American secre- 
taries, was the sending of deputations to the Allied forces in Europe and 
America. A substantial fund was raised, aided by a contribution from the 
Emperor. A major purpose back of it was to widen the sympathies of the 
Japanese people.® 


Service in Siberia 


One of the striking developments during the war and immediately after its 
formal close was service in Siberia among the Japanese and Allied troops. 
Some funds were raised for this in Japan. To it Phelps gave major time. 
From April 1, 1918, he was executive secretary of the Japan Chapter of 
the American Red Cross. He was a member of the Red Cross mission 
to Siberia and was asked by Mott to assume the responsibilities of senior 
secretary for Russia.** The Japanese YMCA eagerly participated. Some of 
the ablest Japanese and North American secretaries were drawn from 
Japan to Siberia. A leading Japanese was Saito. From 1918 to 1921 
eighty-six secretaries from Japan maintained fifty huts and four railway 
club cars. The huts and cars were open to soldiers and sailors of all the 
expeditionary forces. The Emperor and Empress assisted with special 
gifts, thus according the enterprise their approval.** For the work in 
Siberia the Japanese public raised $440,000, and to this Americans in 
Japan and Korea contributed enough to make the total nearly $500,000. 
The War Work Council of the American YMCAs added $245,000.67 


Early Post-World War I Developments 


The coming of peace brought no immediate revolution in the contribu- 
tions of the Associations of North America to those of Japan. Yet some 
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events and developments are of sufficient importance to record, even in 
as brief a survey as this. 

Early in 1919 Russell L. Durgin reached Japan. As we are to see pres- 
ently, he was outstanding during World War II and the Allied Occupation. 
In his first report letter he spoke of varying his study of the language with 
helping in a student Bible class, and suggested as important areas for the 
service of the Association an approach to the millions engaged in industry, 
more attention to boys’ work, and increased emphasis upon the training 
of a Japanese secretariat.®® 

Another and quite different development was the modification of the 
membership basis. As altered it admitted to active membership not only 
members of evangelical churches, the existing requirement, but also “men 
who are not members of evangelical churches, but who make a declaration 
of an evangelical, personal faith.” 6 Such Associations as desired could 
retain the old basis. 

As Japan moved into the postwar era, one of the most urgent questions 
for herself and the world was whether she would swing toward the demo- 
cratic ideals for which her Allies had avowedly fought. Fisher observed 
that while the YMCA had kept out of politics, yet by “molding and 
mobilizing the youths who are the mature and intrepid leaders of liberal 
reform today,” it was making a major contribution.” Jorgensen, from his 
life with the students in Tokyo, especially of the Imperial University, re- 
marked on a shift in that institution from conservatism to liberalism and 
held that in this the Association had been influential. Some of the out- 
standing liberals had either come up through it or were serving on its 
board of directors. He noted, too, that the Association was branching out 
into several undertakings, among them a legal advice bureau, a medical 
clinic, a small maternity hospital, and a music department. He was happy 
that this was from Japanese initiative and that the growing membership 
took an active share in what was being done.” 

In 1921, as we have noted, Saito became national general secretary. 
He was the first Japanese to hold the post. Fisher and Phelps, his prede- 
cessors as “honorary general secretaries,’ had been North Americans, 
and they enthusiastically welcomed the step as a fulfillment of one of their 
hopes.*” A little later Saito resigned the national general secretaryship to 
become general secretary of the Tokyo Association. He was followed by 
Takehi, but in 1933, on the latter’s resignation, he returned to the national 
post. 

By 1922 entire responsibility for the government, support, and propa- 
gation of the YMCA in Japan had been transferred to the National Com- 
mittee. The step, Phelps held, had enhanced the usefulness of the North 
American secretaries. Hereafter requests to the United States and Canada 
for additional secretaries would come through the National Committee, 
thus assuring new appointees that they were wished by the Japanese and 
would be welcomed by them. It was believed that the day had passed 
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when a foreigner could be a general secretary in a city Association with 
executive responsibilities. Rather there was now a need for specialists 
who would serve for short terms. Yet for the time being, in view of the 
additional burdens thrown on the National Committee and the lessened 
purchasing power of the dollar, it was felt that grants to that body from 
North America should be increased." In according this assistance, so it 
was held, recognition should be given to the sensitiveness of the Japanese 
on receiving such aid from abroad. Phelps, as senior secretary after 
Fisher’s departure for the United States for a new and important post in- 
dependent of the Association, continued to have highly valuable advisory 
functions.“4 

Under these circumstances, what should the International Committee 
do? Fisher believed that the situation called for a marked increase in the 
staff from North America, more buildings, and more residences for the 
North American secretaries. The request for re-enforcements, while am- 
bitious, had been carefully considered, was for specific posts, and was 
designed to be filled over a period of years." There was also a conviction 
that the Association should move more into the field of social service, 
particularly in the growing industries and their employees.“® When it came 
to concrete requests for subsidies, the largest item was for the training 
of Japanese secretaries. 

In response to these requests additional assistance was given and ad- 
vances were made. In 1921 G. S. Patterson arrived as the pioneer expert 
on boys’ work to advise on what had been begun for several years in more 
than one Association and to stimulate new endeavor. New and largely 
first efforts in the industrial field were made in Tokyo and Osaka. The war 
had convinced the higher command in the army that the old system of 
physical exercises was inadequate and that what was needed was “exer- 
cise through play.” Here the Association helped. Brown held training in- 
stitutes for directors of physical education. Better national co-ordination 
of the educational phases of the Association was achieved.7® In 1922 
Jorgensen was invited to give full time to the development of Christian 
literature.”® 

So far as statistics can give the picture, the situation in 1922 was about 
as follows. In Japan there were 25 city and 68 student Associations. The 
former had 12,270 members, of whom 2,976 were active and 2,035 were 
boys under eighteen. The student Associations had 4,906 members, of 
whom 2,304 were active. In exercise groups there were 3,063 men and in 
the education department 10,965 students, of whom 1,400 were in day 
schools and 9,565 in night schools. In the city Associations Bible classes 
numbered 38 with a total attendance of 516, and in student Associations 
75 with a total attendance of 850.80 
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The Earthquake of 1923 


Then, on September 1, 1923, came an earthquake which wrecked much 
of Tokyo and Yokohama and which was followed by an even more devas- 
tating fire. Over a million were said to be homeless. Earthquake and fire 
destroyed or badly damaged most of the Association buildings and resi- 
dences in the two cities. It was estimated that about $1,000,000 would be 
required to restore them. Immediately the staffs, Japanese and foreign, of 
the YMCAs began to give relief. Mott cabled money. The National Com- 
mittee appointed a Council on Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. In gen- 
eral, it was decided to rebuild with the pre-earthquake cubic dimensions 
as the standard, but in forms that would meet current needs and programs. 
To this end North America was asked for $643,000, and in addition 
$100,000 toward the current budget for a two-year period and $15,000 
to meet the deficit in administering relief.*? 

In response to the needs and requests, in October, 1924, Mott wrote to 
Ibuka assuring him that the International Committee would pay to the 
National Committee as needed $775,000 for the purposes outlined by the 
latter Committee the previous year.*? 

This promise and the campaign for the funds to support it were not 
made without careful thought. Mott asked whether, after helping with 
relief, the North American Associations should not quietly withdraw 
rather than put in the large sums required for rebuilding. Phelps raised 
the question with Japanese. He was assured that the buildings originally 
erected by North American money were highly esteemed and that to be 
deprived of them would be a major detriment to the spiritual and moral 
life of Japan. To show their sincerity, in the face of their enormous losses 
Japanese business men made a substantial contribution toward the recon- 
struction. Later much larger amounts were raised in Japan for the same 
purpose. It was clear that the Association had won its way into the con- 
fidence of many Japanese, and that what the buildings represented and 
made possible was highly valued.** 


The Association in a Time of Deteriorating 
Japanese-A merican Relations 


The competition in naval armaments which followed World War I and 
which was only temporarily allayed by the Washington Conference of 
1921-22, followed in 1924 by the unilateral abrogation by the United 
States of the gentlemen’s agreement governing Japanese immigration, led 
to heightened anti-American feeling in Japan. In these circumstances 
American secretaries in Japan did what they could to interpret Japanese 
opinion to their fellow countrymen and the United States to the Japanese.®® 
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The rebuilding with American aid of the Association structures which had 
been destroyed or damaged by the earthquake was tangible evidence, much 
appreciated by thoughtful Japanese, of another side of the United States.*¢ 
The gift of $50,000 from North America through Mott late in 1928 to 
make possible the completion of the Tokyo city Association plant and the 
permission to draw the balance of the Rehabilitation Fund were greeted 
in Japan with deep gratitude.” 


The Difficult Late 1920’s and 1930's 


The latter part of the 1920’s and all the 1930’s were extraordinarily diffi- 
cult for representatives of the North American Movement in Japan. That 
was partly because of the depression which affected what was being done 
in all countries. It was also because, by the blow struck in Mukden in 
September, 1931, Japan entered upon a further stage of her program of 
expansion which culminated in the full-scale invasion of China in 1937, 
the attack on the United States, the Philippines, the British Common- 
wealth, and Indonesia late in 1941 and early in 1942, and the overwhelm- 
ing defeat in 1945. Under these circumstances, what of the contributions 
of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada? How far were they con- 
tinued? How effective were they in aiding the YMCAs of Japan? 

As we have seen (Chapter IV), the financial difficulties of the Foreign 
Work of the North American Movement began shortly after World War I 
and had become acute before the crash in Wall Street in 1929 which pre- 
cipitated the depression. 

Yet a number of years passed before the repercussions in Japan began 
to be serious, and the general note in the reports of the secretaries was one 
of achievement and hope. Thus in 1928 Brown gave an enthusiastic ac- 
count of the development in physical education and sports. He was for 
years the honorary adviser of the Japan Amateur Athletic Association. 
Basketball, introduced by the Association, had become popular and hun- 
dreds of teams were playing it. Speed swimming owed a great debt to 
the Association, as did fancy diving.** The employed officers’ conference 
of April, 1928, with forty in attendance, of whom only eight were for- 
eigners, was said to have “marked the advent of real Japanese leadership 

. not the autocratic control of a small coterie.” This was ascribed to 
the excellent training program of the preceding four years through fellow- 
ships in America and the training conferences under Lyon, who came 
annually for them.*® In 1929 Jorgensen was much heartened by the prog- 
ress in developing Christian literature which was now his major assign- 
ment.?? 

Early in 1930 warnings began to come of the effect of the first onset 
of the depression. It meant the withdrawal of two men from the: Japan 
budget, and the reduction of the subsidy for literature.®! This left only 
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seven North American secretaries in Japan. The question arose as to the 
need for foreign secretaries.” 

As the depression deepened, the North American secretaries, in a con- 
ference which included them all, assented to cuts in salaries and listed in 
order those who could be spared with the least harm to the enterprise in 
case further withdrawals became necessary.°* 

When the financial situation made imperative still further cuts in the 
staff, Durgin was demobilized, and that in spite of the fact that he was 
extremely useful. It was felt that in view of the possibility that the time 
might not be far distant when Japanese national feeling would make the 
presence of any foreign secretary unwise, the older men, namely Phelps 
and Jorgensen, who had the fewest years before retirement, should be 
the ones retained.®* However, special funds raised by the Japanese, and 
in America, made it possible for Durgin to return after furlough.” In 1933, 
of the foreign staff only Phelps, Jorgensen, and Durgin remained.®* In 
1935 Phelps came home, retired because of age.’ 

The Mukden “incident” of September 18, 1931, confronted the Asso- 
ciation with a serious problem. Could the Japanese be defended for their 
action and the subsequent occupation of the area and the setting up of 
Manchukuo? Eddy, who a few months before because of age had formally 
retired from the Association’s staff, was in Mukden on the fateful day, 
was convinced that the “incident” was a premeditated, carefully planned 
act of aggression by the Japanese army, and cabled his protest to several 
important persons in America and Europe.®® Phelps strongly felt that the 
Japanese were not being rightly understood, and while not defending them, 
felt that he ought not to pass judgment.®® 

The report to the League of Nations of the Lytton Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the Manchurian affair and its adoption by the 
League (February, 1933) led to further strain. The Secretarial Cabinet 
of the World’s Committee in Geneva, joining with the officers and mem- 
bers of other international Christian organizations in that city, took action 
which deeply offended the Japanese. Phelps was much burdened in trying 
to handle the situation.1°° 

Manchuria continued to perplex the leaders of the Association. The 
attempt, presumably inspired by the Kwantung Army (the Japanese forces 
in Manchuria), to bring together in one union all the YMCAs in that 
area, both Chinese and Japanese, greatly perturbed both Phelps and 
Saito.1°1 

In spite of international tensions and the violence which punctuated 
the domestic life of Japan, encouraging developments in the Association 
were reported. Jorgensen noted, with commendable pride, a list of Chris- 
tian books, all by Japanese, and translations and other publications pro- 
duced under his committee. That committee, the Kirisutokyo Shiso Sosho 
Kankokai (The Library of Christian Thought and Life), made up, except 
for himself, entirely of Japanese, had been organized by Jorgensen.'°? In 
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1934 Phelps was impressed with the increased emphasis in the Associa- 
tions on “religious activities’ and noted especially the evangelistic cam- 
paigns by the student Associations in many districts.’°? In 1936, in the face 
of outbursts of near-anarchy in Tokyo—what one foreign newspaper cor- 
respondent called “government by assassination”’—Jorgensen could say 
that during the year he had “frequently been amazed by the almost com- 
plete absence from our Movement of the more unpleasing aspects of con- 
temporary nationalism,” and that “the lay and secretarial leadership of 
the YMCA, as well as the membership as a whole, had maintained a sane 
and balanced view of the internal and external problems confronting the 
nation.” 1°4 

When, in July, 1937, Japan began the full-scale invasion of China, feel- 
ing became more intense. In the United States criticism of Japan mounted. 
While not defending Japanese action, Jorgensen and Durgin, the two North 
American secretaries remaining in Japan, believed that there was too little 
appreciation in the United States of the Japanese side of the case and too 
much self-righteousness in the judgments which were being passed.1 

In 1939 Durgin was the only North American secretary left in Japan. 
Because of illness in the Japanese staff, he was acting general secretary 
of the Tokyo Association. He was also giving about half his time to the 
National Committee.1°° The following year, under the pressure of the gov- 
ernment to bring all Christian organizations under a centralized control 
and to cut off their connections with foreign organizations, there was some 
question whether the YMCA could survive.1°7 


During the War with the United Nations 


By the time that the British Commonwealth and the United States were 
drawn actively into the war with Japan (December, 1941) Durgin had 
sent his family home. In 1942 he himself was repatriated. During most 
of the war years there was, therefore, no representative of the North Amer- 
ican Associations in Japan. The Associations suffered from the absorption 
of the nation in the war, and some of their buildings were damaged or 
destroyed by the bombings of Japan’s cities and the fires which followed. 
Several were used for other than Association purposes.1°8 Yet the Asso- 
ciation Movement continued. 


The Renewal of Aid from North America 


A few weeks after the surrender of Japan, at the request of the State De- 
partment of the United States, Durgin returned as special adviser to SCAP, 
the occupation authorities. As such he was close to General MacArthur. 
He also was a representative of the International Board. He helped to 
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revive the Student Christian work,1°® and aided in putting new life into 
the surviving Y’s Men’s Clubs.1!° In numberless ways he assisted the 
churches and missionaries, and shared in the formation of the International 
Christian University. 

In the wave of reaction against the wartime leadership and in the surge 
of popularity of what was believed to be allied with democracy, the Asso- 
ciations flourished and multiplied. The city Associations increased in 
numbers. From the two struggling student Associations which survived 
the war, within two years more than 170 came into existence in as many 
colleges and universities.144 Saito brought added prestige to the Associa- 
tion through his handling for the government the repatriation of the 
millions of Japanese whom the outcome of the war compelled to return 
home.!!? Financial assistance from North America came from the World 
Youth Fund and from the regular World Service budget.11? New secre- 
taries arrived. Discreet pressure led to the return of buildings used by 
SCAP, including the main ones in Tokyo and Yokohama. 

When in 1950 Durgin was compelled by desperate illness to return per- 
manently to the United States (he was flown home through MacArthur’s 
special assistance), he could feel that the YMCA was prospering as never 
before. In 1951, in more than 30 city Associations there were about 
41,000 members, of whom adults were 19,850, boys were 4,192, and 
students 16,958. In addition there were Y Clubs in small towns, with an 
estimated membership of 2,670. The Associations were served by 83 
secretaries, and for the latter and for future recruits special training con- 
ferences were conducted. Volunteer workers numbered 1,168 persons. 
There were 161 student Associations either organized or in process of 
organization, with about 4,300 students participating. Hi-Y Clubs totaled 
86 with 55 more in process of formation, and with 2,670 active members. 
The YMCA Press was active. Laymen were growing in active participa- 
tion.14* The loss of Durgin was a severe blow, but the veteran Fisher was 
in the country for a time and temporarily took over some of his responsi- 
bilities. Howard L. Haag was appointed senior secretary. 

In 1954, four North American fraternal secretaries were in Japan, but 
in September one of them, H. Dean Leeper, was drowned when the ferry 
on which he was traveling capsized. He was replaced by Delmar Wedel. 
There were thirty-five city Associations and it was estimated that one 
million men and boys were served. Financial aid from the International 
Committee was given to a training plan for secretaries and to literature. 
There were requests for $557,264 for special building and capital needs." 


Retrospect 


As, from the vantage of 1956, one looked back over the not quite seven 
decades in which the YMCAs of the United States and Canada had been 
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assisting in Japan, what could be said of the accomplishments? It was 
clear that the Young Men’s Christian Association had become deeply 
rooted in Japan. It had stood the shock of major war with its attendant 
exhaustion and physical destruction and the complete suspension of 
tangible aid from abroad. Numerically it was more prosperous than at any 
previous time. It had attained this status not only in the face of total war, 
but also of earlier vicissitudes. It had begun in the 1880’s, when there was 
an uncritical swing toward things Western, including Christianity. It had 
persisted during the antiforeign 1890’s with the reaction against the im- 
ported faith and control by foreigners. It had weathered the lessening of 
North American aid after World War I and during the depression and the 
strong move toward independence of foreign aid in the 1930’s. 

In many of the achievements the North American Associations had been 
of substantial assistance. Financial grants had aided in the construction 
of buildings and in several other aspects of the program. Secretaries from 
North America had pioneered in work for students, in boys’ work, in the 
production of Christian literature, in summer camps, in physical education 
with its remarkable nation-wide results in sports, in service to fighting men 
in the war with Russia and in Siberia in World War I, in educational 
classes, in introducing the Hi-Y and Y’s Men’s Clubs, and in Bible study 
and personal and mass evangelism. They had promoted co-operation 
among Christians across denominational lines. 

As in other countries the record is amazing. It is the more so when 
one recalls how small was the staff, Japanese and foreign, through which 
it had been achieved. To be sure, only a minority of Japan’s youth had 
been effectively touched. Yet forces had been released which in various 
aspects of the nation’s life had worked important modifications. A leaven 
was at work which was increasingly permeating the land and its people. 
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IN TRAGIC KOREA 


F STRICT CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE of the inception of the International 
Committee’s undertakings were followed, Korea would have to be post- 
poned. But for most of the time covered by our narrative, Korea was part 
of the Japanese Empire and for some of it the YMCAs in Korea were 
under an inclusive structure with those of Japan. In Korea there were for 
years Japanese as well as Korean Associations. Yet Korea was a distinct 
country with its own culture, history, and problems. The first Association 
was founded when Korea was independent, and our story carries us into 
the years when the land was again technically independent and when 
South Korea was actually so. 


The Setting 


Korea has had the unhappy position of being a strategic peninsula between 
rival empires. Geographically a unit, culturally and ethnically largely one, 
and much of the time politically under a single native ruling line, she has 
had powerful neighbors who would not leave her alone. From time to time 
she was occupied in part or in whole from China. More than once Jap- 
anese ruled parts of the South and late in the sixteenth century they in- 
vaded Korea as preliminary to an attempted conquest of China. At the 
outset of the nineteenth century Korea was tributary to China. Late in the 
nineteenth century Japan recognized the independence of Korea and in 
the 1890’s compelled China to do likewise. Japan had imperialistic am- 
bitions in Korea and her war with Russia in 1904—5 was fought to check 
that country’s designs on the land. Japanese control followed, with full 
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annexation in 1910. There were Korean nationalists who resented Japanese 
rule and who sought to throw it off. In 1919 the unrest broke out in a 
revolt, which was quickly suppressed. In the 1930’s and the forepart of 
the 1940’s, with the stepping up of Japanese ambitions for the control of 
East Asia, the government of Japan sought to stifle opposition and as a 
means and test of loyalty forced upon the Koreans the observance of state 
Shinto. 

Then came World War II, culminating in the utter defeat of Japan. In 
1945 there seemed fair prospect for the independence of Korea under one 
government of Korean choosing. But the armies of Russia and the United 
States, for the purpose presumably of maintaining order pending the es- 
tablishment of a Korean Government, divided the land into two zones 
separated by the 38th parallel. Efforts to set up a single regime which 
would have the support of both powers failed. In the North a Communist 
state arose, aided and recognized by Russia. In the South the Republic 
of Korea came into being, with the aged Christian long-time revolutionary 
leader, Syngman Rhee, as president and soon with the recognition of the 
United Nations. 

In June, 1950, the North Koreans invaded the South. They were resisted 
by the South Koreans with the support of the United Nations. At first the 
North rapidly overran much of the South. In September, 1950, the United 
Nations forces retook Seoul and pressed north to the Yalu River, the 
Chinese border. Late in the autumn of 1950, the Chinese Communists 
intervened. The Communists regained the North, and the war seemed to 
reach a stalemate. In 1953 an armistice was signed, under which both sides 
sought to strengthen themselves in their respective holdings. Since the 
summer of 1950, the suffering of the Korean people and the destruction 
had been intense and wide. But under the United Nations Reconstruction 
Agency, and through other organizations and the industry of the Koreans 
themselves, substantial progress was made toward the rehabilitation of the 
South. 

The continuous course of Christianity was late in beginning and was 
checkered. In 1784 the faith was introduced in its Roman Catholic form 
from China by a Korean. It persisted, but only in the face of repeated 
persecutions. In 1882 the United States and Great Britain negotiated 
treaties. Missionaries entered. The first Protestants were from the United 
States. Roman Catholic missionaries also came. Christianity grew, rela- 
tively more rapidly than in Japan, and, as in Japan, Protestants out- 
numbered Roman Catholics. Presbyterians were the strongest Protestant 
denomination. Their missionaries, chiefly from the Northern and the 
Southern churches of the United States, stressed self-support and self- 
propagation. Methodism, planted mainly by missionaries from the South 
and the North of the United States, was the next in strength. With its 
connections with the United States, Protestantism was suspected by the 
Japanese rulers as a possible center of rebellion. Late in the 1930’s, when 
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the Japanese were attempting to force state Shinto on all Koreans, includ- 
ing Christians, strains increased. Before the Japanese attack on the United 
States and the British Empire in December, 1941, many missionaries had 
left Korea. Missionary effort was renewed after the defeat of Japan. Obvi- 
ously it was impossible in the Communist North. In the South, Christians 
and churches multiplied, largely through Korean initiative. 

Here was the setting in which the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada operated. They had by far the major part in the assistance to the 
Association Movement among Koreans which came from other members 
of the world-wide brotherhood. 


Beginnings 


The initial activities in Korea of the YMCAs of North America preceded 
the organization of the first Association. As we have seen, in 1888 J. S. 
Gale was sent to Korea by the Association of the University of Toronto; 
in 1890 Dr. and Mrs. Hardie were financed by the Associations of Ca- 
nadian medical colleges; and in 1892 their support was assumed by all the 
student Associations of Toronto.! However, their purpose was not the 
planting of the YMCA. 

The beginnings of the YMCA in Korea dated from 1899. Missionaries 
in Seoul, the capital, then sent to the International Committee a request 
for a building, hoping that through it as a center an Association might 
arise. But to provide a building without a secretary was contrary to the 
policy of the Committee.? Mott, however, was not content to let the 
opportunity slip. In 1900 D. Willard Lyon, first secretary of the Interna- 
tional Committee to China, was temporarily forced out of that country 
by the Boxer Outbreak. Mott suggested that he go to Korea to investigate 
the situation. He did so and found some of the leading missionaries eager 
for a North American secretary.* 

In 1901 the International Committee responded and sent Philip L. Gil- 
lett. An able organizer and administrator, earnest and successful in win- 
ning men to a Christian decision, Gillett proved an admirable choice. 
Arriving in Seoul, he followed the advice of the missionaries and sought 
through the Association to reach the sons of the wealthy and of the offi- 
cials, a class as yet largely untouched by the churches. He also made the 
Association a means of serving underprivileged youth.® At the outset the 
Seoul Association was administratively affiliated with the Movement in 
China. In 1903, with the aid of Japanese and Chinese residents, a more 
than sufficient sum was raised to meet the conditions of pledges from 
America toward the erection of a building.” Two Associations were or- 
ganized, one for the city, and one in a college.® In 1904 a site in a central 
location was obtained and in 1905 Wanamaker promised $25,000. for the 
building.® 
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The Transition to Japanese Rule 


During and immediately after the Russo-Japanese War, when anti-Japanese 
feeling ran high, the Seoul Association became popular with Korean na- 
tionalists. In many places, groups bearing the name of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association sprang up. Gillett, urged by Lyon and Brockman 
and with information from Fisher, vigorously forbade such organizations 
the use of the name and attempted to keep the Association aloof from 
politics.7° 

In 1906 Gillett was re-enforced by Frank M. Brockman, a younger 
brother of Fletcher S. Brockman. Brockman had wished to go to China 
where his older brother was serving, but because of what Mott deemed 
the urgency of the Korean situation he was sent to Seoul. There he gave 
distinguished service until what proved to be a fatal illness forced his re- 
turn to the United States (1929). During his more than two decades’ con- 
nection with Korea, he mediated between Koreans and the suspicious 
Japanese overlords. He also helped to enlist able Koreans for the Associa- 
tion. Brockman was also responsible for launching the Association into 
the rural field.14 

In the autumn of 1906 George A. Gregg also came to Korea, to direct 
the educational side of the Association’s program. He soon had two 
temporary buildings erected to relieve the congestion of the rapidly grow- 
ing enterprise, started classes in carpentry, plumbing, and forging, and saw 
that public lectures were given in various aspects of Western culture, 
among them agriculture, forestry, pedagogy, and hygiene.1? With furloughs, 
he was to serve until 1927. Gordon Avison, who came in 1925, conducted 
a farm boys’ practice school, which introduced other projects of this kind. 

In the years immediately after the Japanese became the masters of the 
country, in spite of the political situation and in part because of it, the 
Association prospered. Many Koreans were seeking in Christianity the 
remedy for the weaknesses which had contributed to the country’s subject 
position. Thus in 1906-7 the Seoul Association was operating in three 
buildings, with lectures, football, receptions, and Bible classes. Four hun- 
dred and seventy-five men and boys professed a desire to become Chris- 
tians.1? In 1911-12 Bible classes for boys had an average attendance of 
over three hundred a Sunday; Bible classes for adults were conducted in 
homes, shops, and other suitable places; union evangelistic services were 
held in which the Association led; night schools for working boys were 
maintained; the industrial department gave training in handicrafts; games 
and gymnasium classes were popular; the membership numbered 1,079, 
and in addition there were student Associations in various schools in the 
city.14 

A recurring problem was relations with the Japanese. Even though the 
North American secretaries sedulously sought to keep the Association out 
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of politics, they could not entirely hold it aloof from the current tensions. 

A phase of the problem was the presence of Japanese Associations and 
the possible membership of Japanese in the Seoul Association. There were 
Christians in the large influx of Japanese into Korea during and after the 
Russo-Japanese War. YMCAs were organized for them and the non- 
Christians. With the support of the officials of the roads, railway Associa- 
tions sprang up for the Japanese employees, and the veteran Japanese 
Association secretary, Niwa, gave himself to them and proved a wise and 
patient counselor. Among the Koreans the feeling against the Japanese was 
so strong that it was scarcely possible to have the latter in the Seoul Asso- 
ciation, and separate organizations for them were imperative. Yet for 
several reasons it seemed wise to put a Japanese on the board. 

Officially, as we have suggested, from the outset the Korean Associa- 
tion had been related to the Associations of China. Indeed, there was what 
was known as the General Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations of China and Korea, with headquarters in Shanghai. The Japanese 
believed the tie to be anomalous, wanted it dissolved, and wished to have 
Korean and Japanese Associations under one committee. To this the 
Koreans vigorously objected, and suspected the North American secre- 
taries of attempting to deliver their Association into the hands of the 
Japanese.1° 

The Japanese authorities’ distrust for the Seoul Association mounted. 
To be sure, in December, 1908, when the building made possible by the 
Wanamaker gift was dedicated, Prince Ito, as the head of the Japanese 
regime, was present and gave congratulations.1° Yet Japanese secret 
police were believed to be present at meetings to report possible sedition, 
and in 1912 the Association was accused of being connected with a 
much-publicized alleged conspiracy to assassinate the Governor General.'” 

The Association expanded its program among students. The large exodus 
of Korean students to Japan, and particularly to Tokyo, called for special 
effort in that city. In 1906 an Association was formed among them. 
Jorgensen devoted much time to this; he found the Korean students a 
fiery lot, suspicious of every move that seemed to them to have even the 
slightest hint of Japanese control.1® 

From the standpoint of later history it is of interest that Syngman Rhee 
was once student secretary of the Korean Association, that he received 
half his support in this post from the International Committee, and was 
present at the first summer conference of Korean students in Japan. He 
solicited funds in North America for work among students, in addition 
to those contributed by the International Committee.!® 


Growth to the Stormy 1930's 


No decade in Korea in the first half of the twentieth century could be 
said to be free from storm. However, the quarter of a century from the 
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immediate aftermath of the annexation until the pressures due to the 
expansionist program of Japan in the latter part of the 1930’s was a time 
of growth of the Christian forces. Tension between Koreans and Japanese 
was chronic, with abortive rebellion in 1919; but the YMCA, along with 
other Christian agencies, could continue and receive assistance from 
abroad in personnel and funds. 

In 1913 a group of Koreans, headed by a secretary of the Seoul Asso- 
ciation who had been dismissed, attempted to force Gillett out of the coun- 
try, claiming that he was anti-Korean.”? Gillett also incurred the enmity 
of some in high Japanese officialdom; indeed, Japanese officials forced 
his resignation as general secretary. He was, accordingly, transferred to 
China.?! 

In 1914 the separation from the National Committee of China was 
peacefully accomplished. The first Korean Triennial Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Convention was held at Songdo in April, 1914, and a con- 
stitution was adopted. The new body was to be named the Union of 
Korean Young Men’s Christian Associations. The constitution provided 
for a close connection with the YMCAs of Japan, the World’s Alliance, 
and the World’s Student Christian Federation.?” 

The relations of the Korean and Japanese Movements were based on an 
agreement reached in Tokyo, April 10 and 11, 1913, as an outcome of a 
preliminary meeting in Seoul on March 29, 1913, at which Mott was 
present. In its connection with the National Committee of Japan, the 
Union of Korean YMCAs had approximately the position of the various 
district committees in Japan, each of which had its own chairman, its 
conferences, and its budget.?? 

In 1913 and 1914 the Seoul Association was still in a precarious situa- 
tion, both from the machinations of a former Korean secretary and from 
financial insecurity. But it was flourishing. Its industrial department es- 
pecially was expanding. Indeed, that was part of the problem; for this 
department was not self-supporting and absorbed a considerable portion 
of the appropriation from North America.** Yet in 1913 the Seoul Asso- 
ciation closed the year without debt, the industrial department moved into 
a new three-story building, and a boys’ building and gymnasium were 
under construction.?° 

Progress continued to be registered. After three years in prison from 
conviction in the famous conspiracy case, in 1915 Yun Chi Ho was par- 
doned by the Emperor. Some months later, with the full consent of the 
government, he became general secretary. A distinguished member of the 
old nobility, he brought to the Association prestige as well as devotion 
and ability. Another Korean, Yi Sang Chai—prominent politically under 
the preannexation regime, and who became a Christian while a political 
prisoner—as religious work director and for a time Korean general secre- 
tary was a great force spiritually. At the dedication of the boys’ work and 
gymnasium building, the gift of the Camden, New Jersey, Association, 
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the presence of prominent Japanese officials, including the Director of 
Internal Affairs who had been especially critical of the Association, seemed 
to indicate the passing of the old animosities.?* The North American staff 
was re-enforced. One of the arrivals was Byron Pat Barnhart who came in 
1916 as boys’ secretary and physical director.27 Among other advances 
were the first active canvass for membership in the Central Association of 
Seoul, the training of secretaries by conferences and by visits in Japan, an 
improved program for boys and for physical education, greater life in the 
student Associations, and evangelism. 

The abortive revolt of 1919 involved many Christians, and the North 
American secretaries found it difficult to preserve their neutrality and to 
induce the Association to do likewise.® 

In the heightening of the tensions between Japanese and Koreans, the 
question of relations between the Union of Korean Young Men’s Christian 
Associations and the National Committee of Japan again became thorny. 
The former had had direct communication with the International Com- 
mittee. Some Koreans hotly resented the suggestion that their connection 
be through the National Committee and its general secretary.?? In May, 
1922, as the outcome of a meeting in Yokohama at which both Korean and 
Japanese Associations were represented, the decision was reached to abro- 
gate the agreement of April 12, 1913. This left the Korean Movement 
completely independent of the Japanese Movement.*® In 1925, with the 
permission of officials of the Japanese Government and the Japanese Na- 
tional Committee, the Union Committee became the National Committee 
of the Korean Young Men’s Christian Associations and applied for mem- 
bership in the World’s Alliance.*? 

In spite of these difficulties, the 1920’s showed further growth. More 
North American staff arrived. Partly through them the Association was 
planted in other cities. The original organizations were small, and in many 
places they preceded the coming of the North American secretaries. Gradu- 
ally, entirely by Korean funds, sites were obtained and in several centers 
buildings were erected, In 1925 rural work was begun and in 1928 two 
specialists in it came—Francis O. Clark, with experience with the Penney 
Farms and Berea College, and Arthur C. Bunce, an Englishman with 
Canadian training. Through that program hundreds of villages were aided, 
farmers’ institutes were held, each winter a three-month intensive course 
was given in Seoul, and in Kwangju a farm boys’ practice school with a 
two-year course was conducted.*” Lyon held training conferences for secre- 
taries in Korea as he did in Japan.** These advances were in the face of 
the tightening financial situation in North America. 

The rural program was so important that it requires a little more notice. 
Like most of Asia, Korea was predominantly rural. Poverty was acute, 
aggravated by a growing population and widespread tenancy. Some years 
before the Association undertook its program, the Northern Presbyterians 
of the United States had had a rural specialist in Korea. Eventually other 
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missions put in men. Yet in 1931 it could be said that the YMCA had 
“done more actual rural work than any other organization in Korea.” ** 
Clark, as executive secretary of the Agricultural Committee of the Na- 
tional Christian Council, was co-ordinating what was being done by the 
various missions. What was deemed the outstanding and the most success- 
ful feature of the program was the farmers’ institutes or farm schools. In 
1930, 20 of them were conducted, with an attendance of 4,280, including 
50 women, and over 40,000 were at the special night meetings held in con- 
nection with them. The village program included the promotion of tradi- 
tional games and of such new games as basketball, volleyball, baseball, 
and football; economic improvement through better seeds, rotation of 
crops, fertilizers, control of insects, animal and poultry husbandry, the 
organization of co-operatives, and better implements; social and educa- 
tional activities through clubs, night schools, and leaders’ institutes; Bible 
study groups, personal evangelism, discussion groups, lectures, and public 
worship.*° 

With the coming and deepening of the depression, the North American 
staff was reduced. In 1939 only one, Barnhart, remained.?° Grants were 
curtailed. 

In Korea the effects were mixed. Some Koreans were stirred to greater 
efforts to shoulder the financial load. Others regarded the additional 
burdens as impositions." By 1935 the spirit of unity among the Associa- 
tions had gone. In practice the religious part of the program had second 
place: chief emphasis was upon education, physical education, and rural 
work. But contributions could still be listed. For example, basketball, in- 
troduced by the Association, had become a national sport and the folk 
schools conducted for the village youth were thriving.*® 


The War Years 


For East Asia, World War II did not begin in 1939 as in Europe but in 
September, 1931, with the Mukden incident. It was intensified when in 
July, 1937, Japan began the full-scale invasion of China. Korea could 
not but feel the effects. In their desire to present a united front, the Jap- 
anese pressed forward their purpose to assimilate the Koreans and to 
amalgamate Korea with Japan proper. 

As a part of this program, in 1938 some Japanese insisted that the 
Korean YMCAs be brought under the Japanese National Committee. For 
a time it was feared that the Japanese Government would compel the 
Korean YMCA to disband, but this was not done and in June, 1938, 
what was now called the Chosen Union of Japanese Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations joined the Japanese National Committee.*® It seemed 
the only way to save the Korean Associations. Saito, for the Japanese 
National Committee, was extremely helpful and assured Barnhart that 
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the National Committee was eager to have the International Committee’s 
secretaries remain.?® Barnhart was appointed an honorary secretary by 
the Japanese National Committee and assigned to Korea to work with 
the Regional Committee.*! 

As the war shadows deepened, Barnhart had to leave. The tangible 
connection between the Korean Movement and the North American Move- 
ment was severed. During the war years the Japanese Government closed 
or took over all of the buildings of the Association except that in Seoul. 
This was permitted to continue its activities, but in a greatly restricted 
manner.*? 


The Tie Is Renewed in Years of Stress 


The Association idea had been too deeply and too well planted to be erased 
by the interruption. During the war, in Chungking—in “unoccupied 
China”—with the assistance of North American secretaries a Korean 
Young Men’s Christian Association was organized among the refugees, 
which it was hoped would help in reviving the Association in Korea.*? No 
sooner was the war over and Korea made independent than Koreans re- 
organized the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
(November 17, 1945).4# Through the World Youth Fund substantial aid 
was given. This made it possible to obtain the services of Pyun Syung Ok 
as national general secretary. Within three years six Associations closed 
by the Japanese were reopened, nine new city ones were organized, 
eighteen were organized in colleges and universities, and fifty-four in high 
schools. The building of the Seoul Association was restored. A bimonthly 
magazine, Christian Young Men, was begun. An audio-visual department 
was opened. In several cities “ex-enemy” (Japanese) buildings were ac- 
quired. They helped to determine the nature of the program.*® George A. 
Fitch, who during his service in Shanghai had kept close contact with 
Korean émigrés in that city, was recalled from the retired status and sent 
(1947) until a younger man could be obtained.*® Robbins Strong came, 
but the Korean war of 1950-1 made his stay temporary. In 1948 William 
P. Coston arrived, after service in Bolivia, and then (1953) W. Terry 
Osborne.*? The recovery and gains were all south of the 38th parallel, for 
the Communists would not allow the Association in their territory. 
When, however, in 1950 for a short time the United Nations forces en- 
tered Pyongyang, the Communist capital of the North, they were greeted 
by arm-banded Y members who served hot drinks, directed traffic, min- 
istered to the wounded, and helped in many other ways.*% 

In 1954, in spite of the stress of the Communist invasion, the tragedies 
of war, and the destruction of the Seoul building, the Associations con- 
tinued. They were largely lacking in experienced secretaries, but training 
conferences made possible by the World Youth Fund were helping to 
remedy that defect. Some members of the United Nations forces gave aid. 
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In the smaller Associations the chief emphasis was on the religious aspects 
of the program, with Bible classes. In 1954 secretaries numbered 80, 
membership in 25 city Associations totaled 7,094, and it was estimated 
that 300,000 benefited from the activities of the Association. Volunteer 
workers totaled 835, and student participants 1,100. Rural reconstruction 
continued, but not much was done in physical education or mass educa- 
tion.*? Several of the services undertaken arose out of efforts to meet the 
emergencies created by the Communist invasion of the South (1950-53). 
Much was done for refugees. Hundreds of children were in schools run 
by the Association. Thousands of wounded Korean soldiers were aided 
and for months were fed. Aided by the gifts of one of the United Nations 
combat units, on an island near Seoul a boys’ town was begun for orphaned 
and other destitute lads. In Seoul a home was established for girls who 
were separated from their families and whose only means of livelihood 
had been prostitution.®°° Here, in the Republic of Korea, was a vigorous 
Association Movement which had survived stress after stress and con- 
tinued to serve in a challenging but difficult situation. 
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THE LATIN AMERICAN WORLD 


ANS INDIA AND JAPAN and their associated territories, Ceylon, Burma, 
and Korea, and indeed almost simultaneously with the first two, 
Latin America was the area in which the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of the United States and Canada began helping. 


The Setting 


The geographical scope of Latin America is enormous. It embraces nearly 
all of South America and Central America, Mexico, and the largest islands 
in the Caribbean. During most of the period covered by this chapter it 
included twenty republics, Puerto Rico (after 1898 a part of the United 
States), and, although this is not usually enumerated as Latin, French 
Guiana. Of the republics the largest, Brazil, was Portuguese in language 
and cultural background. One, Haiti, predominantly Negro in blood, was 
French in speech. The others were Spanish in language and political 
antecedents. Culturally, in both Portuguese and Spanish America, France 
had a profound influence. 

Religiously Latin America by tradition was predominantly Roman 
Catholic. With exceptions, there remained a formal, if often attenuated, 
tie between the state and the Roman Catholic Church. In a few countries 
the tie was close. Yet in some ways the Roman Catholic Church was very 
weak. It did not produce enough clergy to supply its needs, but looked 
to Europe for many of its priests. After World War I and especially after 
World War II, numbers of the clergy came from the United States. For a 
large proportion of the upper classes, especially the men, connection with 
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the Roman Catholic Church was very slight. Among them skepticism was 
rife. Religious satisfaction was often sought through such avenues as 
Positivism and spiritualism. For the most part the Roman Catholic Church 
was conservative in politics, a bulwark of the possessing elements, and 
opposed to economic, social, and political liberalism. Many liberals, there- 
fore, tended to regard it as an obstacle or an enemy. Its strength was 
among those who wished to hold to privileges inherited from colonial days, 
and among the less privileged majority. In the underprivileged elements— 
in most of the republics a large majority of the population—there was 
much of superstition. In the latter part of the nineteenth century and in 
the twentieth century, the Roman Catholic Church was strengthened by 
immigration from Europe, largely from Italy, Portugal, and Spain. Through 
immigration in that same period the Orthodox Churches possessed a con- 
stituency. 

Protestantism was not indigenous. It entered partly through immigration 
and partly through missions. The largest Protestant immigration was from 
Germany, but there were smaller contingents from the Waldensians of 
Italy, among English and Scottish merchants, and among merchants, 
diplomats, and settlers from the United States. The missions were from 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States, predominantly from the 
United States. By the mid-twentieth century, in every Latin American 
country Protestantism was present and growing through conversions from 
the nominally Roman Catholic but largely unchurched population. Con- 
versions were especially numerous in the largest of the republics, Brazil. 
However, in no land were Protestants more than a minority. That meant 
that the service of the YMCAs was largely to Roman Catholics. This fact 
helped to determine the program. 

A factor which entered into the picture was the Latin American attitude 
toward the United States. Because they were both in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, had been settled from Europe, and had republican forms of gov- 
ernment, Latin America and the United States had much in common. 
Moreover, from time to time representatives of the American republics 
met together in conference and entered into comprehensive political 
agreements. These mounted in the twentieth century. Increasingly capital 
from the United States found an outlet in Latin America, and merchants 
from that country sought markets to the south. In the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury exports to and imports from the United States were greater than with 
any one country. However, to no small degree the United States and its 
citizens were feared, distrusted, and envied. The cultural heritages were 
different. That of the one was Anglo-Saxon and prevailingly Protestant; 
that of the other, Latin and Roman Catholic. The United States and its 
citizens were thought of as aggressive, seeking to dominate the entire 
hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine, first formulated as a protection against 
Europe, was regarded as at the best unilateral and at the worst a cloak for 
unwarranted intervention in the affairs of other countries and for economic 
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and perhaps political domination. Latterly diplomatic relations improved 
and were placed more and more on the basis of equality. Since most of 
the secretaries of the International Committee were from the United States, 
the attitude toward that country was a continuing and important considera- 
tion. 


South America before the Formation of the South American 
Federation of Young Men’s Christian Associations (1914) 


From the standpoint of the organization of the YMCAs, Latin America 
fell into two groups. One was South America, for here was formed in 
1914 the South American Federation of Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, which in its operations sought to cover the entire continent. The 
other was made up of the countries not represented in that Federation. Of 
these the ones where secretaries from the United States and Canada served 
were Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. 

It seems natural, therefore, to divide our accounts into two parts: the 
first, South America; and the second, the lands outside South America. 
We need again to remind ourselves that since this is a history covering 
only the Foreign Work and World Service of the Associations of the 
United States and Canada, we are not attempting a comprehensive survey 
of the Latin American YMCAs. We are concerned primarily with the 
contributions from the two countries of the north. 

Since there were nine Associations which in 1914 formed the South 
American Federation, it seems wise first to say something of the story 
before the formation of the Federation, then to summarize the course of 
the Federation, stressing what came from the United States and Canada, 
and finally to tell briefly of the assistance, after the formation of the Fed- 
eration, to the Associations country by country. 

Before the arrival of the first secretary of the International Committee, 
Associations existed in South America. These were chiefly for English- 
speaking young men, mainly from England and Scotland. Thus from 1870 
to at least 1874 an Association was maintained in Buenos Aires.‘ In 
1875 a society similar to the original YMCA was begun in Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1885 a society in imitation of the Scottish Association was founded in 
that city.2 In 1881 an Association was organized in Concepción, Chile, 
and in 1883 another in Valparaiso, Chile.* In May, 1889, W. C. K. Torre 
of the Plymouth Brethren from London, England, who, moved by the need 
in Argentina, had come with his wife and children and had found employ- 
ment in the railways, organized in Buenos Aires a YMCA on the London 
basis, and became its secretary but without salary.* 

An early touch with the North American Associations was in 1884 when 
a group of six young men sent to the International Committee an inquiry 
about Association methods. Then, too, Jacob T. Bowne in creating the 
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Historical Library, that invaluable storehouse of material on the North 
American YMCAs, sought to make it comprehensive of the Movement 
throughout the world and to that end sought contacts with South America.® 

We have seen (Chapter III) that at the Northfield Conference of 1887 
George W. Chamberlain, a Presbyterian missionary to Brazil, urged that 
a secretary be sent to that country and that this plea was followed, but not 
until 1891, by the coming of Myron A. Clark. Myron A. Clark (1866- 
1920) graduated from Macalester College, a Presbyterian institution in 
St. Paul, in 1890. It was there that Chamberlain discovered him and in- 
duced him to go to Brazil.7 An invitation also came to the International 
Committee from missionaries of five denominations in Brazil to send a 
secretary to inaugurate the Association.*® 

Clark was an admirable choice. A man of Christian devotion, he also 
had marked personal charm and organizing ability. He went first to Sao 
Paulo, but after a short time moved farther into the interior to acquire 
Portuguese.® On returning to Sao Paulo, after some months he came to 
the conviction that it was not the best center in which to start the YMCA, 
and on visiting Rio de Janeiro he believed that city to be better.1° In 1893 
he married a Brazilian young woman, Francisca Pereira de Moraes, 
whom he had met in Sao Paulo, and began his home in Rio de Janeiro. 
There in June, 1893, a YMCA was organized.!? 

It was not until 1904 that an additional secretary was sent from North 
America. In the meantime Clark had not been idle. By the end of 1895 
there were three Associations—at Rio, Campos, and Sao Paulo.'* Late 
in 1897 a building was purchased in Rio.'* In 1900, on authorization from 
the Foreign Department, Clark made a tour of the River Platte area and 
reported that Associations in Buenos Aires and Montevideo had died from 
lack of a full-time experienced secretary.’° In 1902 the Association in 
Sao Paulo was revived and the first student Association in the country was 
organized in Mackenzie College in that city.1® Clark saw clearly the 
necessity of raising up and training indigenous leadership. He rejoiced 
when a Brazilian, Alvaro Almeida, who at his instance had prepared in 
the college in Springfield, in January, 1903, became secretary of the Sao 
Paulo Association.'* In July, 1903, the first National Convention of the 
Brazilian Associations was held in Rio de Janeiro. Six Associations were 
represented and the National Alliance of Brazilian Associations was 
formed. Clark believed it to have been “the first interdenominational 
gathering of any sort in all South America.” Like the Brazilian Movement 
at that time, it was strongly Protestant. The chairman of the National 
Committee was H. C. Tucker, the outstanding Protestant missionary in 
the country.1® 

After a long interval re-enforcements began coming from the Interna- 
tional Committee. In 1904 John H. Warner arrived. Following a brief 
period in Rio, he was sent to São Paulo. Faithful and utterly devoted, he 
won the co-operation of missionaries and established a center for the Asso- 
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ciation.!? In 1906 Harry O. Hill landed. He also was sent to Sao Paulo. 
Soon after seeing him settled, Warner moved to Pernambuco (Recife) to 
inaugurate an Association. Building on Warner’s foundations, Hill special- 
ized on students and educational and Bible classes.*° 

The largest city in South America, Buenos Aires, was not neglected. As 
a result in part of Clark’s report of his exploratory journey of 1900, in 
1901 Bertram A. Shuman of the Duluth Association was sent there. In 
May, 1902, through him an Association was organized. At the outset it 
was primarily British and Protestant and depended for its financial sup- 
port chiefly upon the British community. But Argentinians were not 
neglected and the ultimate aim was to give major attention to them. With 
the coming of World War I, the Argentinian members began to increase 
rapidly and by 1927 about 80 per cent were nationals.*' Late in 1903 
Charles J. Ewald arrived. A graduate of the University of Michigan, 
where he had been president and then secretary of the Association, he was 
to have an outstanding part in the South American enterprise. He was 
deeply interested in students and beginning in 1908 was allowed to give 
his full time to them.?? In 1906 there came Philip A. Conard who was 
also to have a long and distinguished service in South America.?* 

In 1906 on his way back from South Africa Mott visited South America. 
He attended the second National Convention of the Brazilian Associations 
in Sao Paulo, and was in Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro.** It was 
through Mott that the following year Charles D. Hurrey was appointed 
continental secretary for South America. This made possible comprehen- 
sive planning, the inauguration of Associations in new centers, the co- 
ordination of the Associations, and an increase of strength through fellow- 
ship. Hurrey established his headquarters in Buenos Aires, acquired Span- 
ish, and within a few months was thinking in terms of Associations in the 
chief cities of Chile and Peru, and of the new Association which Conard 
was launching in Montevideo.”° As another of the fruits of his visit, Mott 
obtained in North America $100,000 for a building in Buenos Aires on 
the condition that a similar sum be raised in that city.°° The terms were 
met and in 1912 the Buenos Aires building was finished and dedicated.?7 

In 1910 Harry E. Ewing arrived in Buenos Aires as student secretary. 
Continuing what had been begun by Ewald, before long he reported the 
organization of an Association in the National University. That year Ewald 
left on furlough and on his return became continental secretary, succeed- 
ing Hurrey, and made Montevideo his headquarters.?* 

In January, 1911, the first student conference in South America was 
held at Piriápolis, on an ocean beach in Uruguay, and the following Janu- 
ary a second gathered in the same place.?® It was at Piriápolis that per- 
manent buildings were eventually erected and a continuing center of 
international conferences created. Across the years Piriápolis was of out- 
standing importance. It was the first place to afford opportunity for stu- 
dents of the South American countries to come together. Through its 
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inspiration to a student from Chile, José Masa, it contributed to the peace- 
ful settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute between Chile and Peru. It 
became the prototype of many similar centers in Latin America.*° 

In the five or six years before the outbreak of World War I, secretaries 
were sent to two more countries—Uruguay and Chile. It was in 1908 that 
Conard came to Uruguay from Buenos Aires at the invitation of the 
“Protestant Club” of young men led by a professor, Eduardo Monteverde. 
In 1909 the Young Men’s Christian Association of Montevideo was or- 
ganized. In its inception Ewald also shared. In contrast with the Rio de 
Janeiro Association, where the members were mostly nationals, and with 
Buenos Aires, where at the outset they were chiefly foreigners, in Monte- 
video half the charter members were nationals and half foreigners. Under 
the vigorous leadership of J. T. Hopkins, the first physical director, the 
Montevideo Association early became outstanding in wholesome sports 
and athletics. Hopkins was asked by the National Committee on Physical 
Education to assist in inaugurating a system of playgrounds for the city 
and to organize and administer a department of physical training in the 
newly founded National Women’s University. Later the Montevideo Asso- 
ciation helped through the South American Federation to extend through- 
out the continent a modern system of physical education.*4 

In 1909 A. C. Hull was sent to Santiago, the capital and largest city 
of Chile, to explore the possibility of beginning an Association. The fol- 
lowing year, for a variety of reasons and against the urgent advice of Hull, 
the decision was made not to pursue the attempt.*” 

In 1910 while visiting Valparaiso, Chile, Hurrey met with a group who 
were interested in forming a YMCA. Through them a provisional com- 
mittee was brought together, and the International Committee was asked 
to send a secretary to effect the organization. In 1912 the International 
Committee responded with F. C. Wurtz and in September of that year 
the Association was launched.*? 

Changes were made in the continental secretaryship. Hurrey was not 
long with it, but had his major lifework in North America, first as admin- 
istrative secretary of the Student Department of the International Commit- 
tee as one of Mott’s associates, and then as secretary of the Committee on 
Friendly Relations. As we have said, Hurrey was followed by Charles J. 
Ewald. Ewald held the post until, in 1935, he was transferred to New 
York to supervise the entire Latin American field. Ewald was long aided 
and then was followed by Ewing. Conard succeeded Ewing. 
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The South American Federation of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations (Federación Sudamericana de Asociaciénes 
Cristianas de Jovenes) Is Formed 


In 1914 a momentous step was taken. The South American Federation of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations (Federación Sudamericana de Asoci- 
aciOnes Cristianas de Jovenes) was formed. Through it the Associations of 
that continent were brought together for comprehensive planning and 
fellowship. This was all the more significant in view of the fact that it 
was in a continent which, in spite of much cultural and linguistic unity, 
suffered from national jealousies. 

The Federation was inaugurated at a conference in Montevideo May 29 
—June 9, 1914, to which came secretaries from the Associations and rep- 
resentative leaders of the Protestant churches of the continent. One dele- 
gate declared that so far as he knew, it “was the most representative inter- 
denominational and international gathering ever met in Latin America to 
consider in a scientific way the intricate problems of this field.” *4 

One of the central issues was the basis of active membership. This had 
to be considered in light of the fact that while the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was Protestant in origin, in Latin America it was operating 
in a region which nominally was overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, and yet 
where many men who were earnestly Christian maintained no church ties. 
The result was a compromise. Those Associations were to be received 
into the Federation which either adopted as a test for active membership— 
that is, the right to vote and hold office—the “Portland basis,” namely, 
membership in an evangelical church as defined at Portland, Maine, in 
1869, or who affirmed in writing “their faith in Jesus Christ as their Divine 
and only Saviour, the sufficient source of moral strength for the individual 
and society, their desire to be His disciples in their doctrine and in their 
life, and their purpose to unite with other Christians, irrespective of church 
affiliations, for extending Christ’s influence among young men, especially 
by promoting the earnest study of His life and work as revealed in history 
and Holy Scripture, and enlisting them in His service.” It will be seen 
that this alternative permitted Roman Catholics as well as Protestants and 
also those without church membership to be active members. While affirm- 
ing the Christian faith it removed some of the ground for the accusation 
that the Association was a Protestant proselytizing agency. To preserve 
the independence of the Associations, a provision was eventually adopted 
that no more than one-fourth of the active members could be of one 
denomination. 

A five-year program was formulated which proposed the organization 
of Associations in the capitals of Chile, Peru, Bolivia, and Paraguay, in 
several commercial centers in Brazil and Argentina, and in two or three 
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smaller cities; beginning student work in seven centers; additional build- 
ings; the appointment of a continental religious work director and a con- 
tinental physical director; a continental periodical and other literature; 
more work for students and boys; experimenting on work in country towns 
and rural communities; social service; co-operation with other similar 
movements; the training of secretaries, especially of South Americans; 
twenty secretaries supported from abroad; and forty secretaries discovered 
and supported in South America. 

The Federation of South American Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions was to have a Continental Committee (Junta Continental). The 
members of the Executive Committee were all residents of Uruguay, for it 
was there, in Montevideo, that the headquarters of the Federation were 
placed.*® 

In later years the question arose whether the Federation had been im- 
posed from above, either by the North American secretaries or by the 
International Committee. The latter emphatically denied a purpose to im- 
pose anything. The issue arose partly over the position of the National 
Committee of Brazil and partly over the issue of a comprehensive budget 
of giving from North America to South America.3? Yet the initiative in 
forming the Federation came from North Americans. So, too, did the 
membership basis and the choice of Montevideo as the center. Much was 
from Mott’s sense of continental strategy, but so far as any one man was 
responsible, it was Ewald. Ewald held that it was imperative to have a 
committee of South Americans planning on a continental basis, rather 
than to have the direction emanate from North America.** To be sure, 
always there were one or more North Americans on the secretarial staff 
and for years the general secretary was a North American. But from the 
outset the president was a South American, and in 1940 a South American, 
A. Hugo Grassi, became general secretary. 


Accomplishments through the South American Federation 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations 


What did the Federation achieve? More particularly, for the purposes of 
our study, what did the Associations of the United States and Canada 
contribute through it? 

Not all of the ambitious five-year program outlined at the Montevideo 
Conference of 1914 became an actuality: World War I prevented much of 
the anticipated assistance from North America from coming. Yet the long- 
term record was distinguished by solid results. 

One of the results was the development of the International Camp at 
Piriápolis. Begun before the Federation came into being, it was taken 
over by that body and, as we have suggested, became a notable center of 
Christian international fellowship.*® 
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When almost at the end of five years, in April, 1919, the second Con- 
tinental Convention was held, this time in Buenos Aires, preceded by a 
secretaries’ conference at Piriápolis, it became clear that the objectives 
set up by its predecessor had not been fully attained. But some were re- 
affirmed and additional ones were projected. This time the emphasis was 
on reaching the principal universities and the chief centers of commerce, 
and the discovery and training of secretaries and physical directors.*° 

A major accomplishment through the Federation was a training school 
for South American secretaries. It was believed that while some men 
could be sent to North America for preparation, it would be far better 
to have an institution for that purpose on South American soil.*! It was 
suggested that the school be at Montevideo and that Conard be its direc- 
tor.*” As the plan developed, a central institution was not at once created. 
In 1921 the first and second years’ work was offered in Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, and Montevideo.t? The purpose was to have what was 
given in these centers of junior college grade and to encourage those who 
had completed it to come to Montevideo for their final two years.4+ The 
senior college in Montevideo was opened in 1923. It became known as the 
Instituto Técnico.*® The success of the project was largely due to Conard. 

Partly associated with the training program were the developments in 
physical education, for the training school was both for secretaries and 
physical directors. The remarkable growth of the physical education and 
athletic programs could not be ascribed solely to the Federation, but the 
supervision and direction given by Hopkins was to a large degree respon- 
sible for it. Hopkins, whose record in Montevideo was already notable, 
had been made continental physical director. In 1922 he and his depart- 
ment were aiding playgrounds in Chile, were encouraging the obtaining 
of open-air athletic and play facilities by three Associations, were assisting 
the Committee of Physical Education in Uruguay, and were translating into 
Spanish material on physical education.*® It was in 1922 that the first 
Latin American games were held. This was with the encouragement of 
Elwood S. Brown of the International Committee through his contacts 
with the International Olympic Committee and during a tour in South 
America in 1920, and through the hard work of Hopkins and other Asso- 
ciation physical directors. Hopkins felt that in spite of the cost in time, 
money, and heartaches, the effort had been abundantly worth while.*? 

Important sharers in the development of physical education in South 
America were James Stewart Summers and Frederick W. Dickens. Sum- 
mers, an Australian who prepared in the college at Springfield, served in 
Uruguay for slightly over a quarter century (1922—48) as a secretary of 
the International Committee. A remarkable teacher, largely through the 
Instituto Técnico he contributed to the training of a succession of leaders 
in the field. Dickens’ chief assignments were in Argentina and Chile. He 
took Argentina’s first team to the Olympics.*® 

An important accomplishment of the Federation was a comprehensive 
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program for reaching the intellectuals. Ewald observed that with rare 
exceptions they were not being effectively touched by Protestant missions 
and that since, on all but a few of them, the Roman Catholic Church had 
at most only a nominal hold, the vast majority were quite ungripped by 
the Gospel.*® Yet among some there was a deep spiritual yearning, a 
hunger to find meaning in life and the universe. One of the approaches was 
through student Associations and conferences such as those at Piriápolis. 
At these we have already hinted. Another was by lectures and writings by 
two remarkable but quite different men, Julio Navarro Monzó and John 
A. Mackay. Both were recruited by Ewald and came on the staff inspired 
by his vision. 

Latin by birth, rearing, and culture, Julio Navarro Monzó was one of 
those deeply religious spirits who, a prophet and an individualist, enamored 
of Jesus, and thinking of himself as Christian, did not find himself at 
home in any ecclesiastical family, whether Roman Catholic, Orthodox, or 
Protestant. He felt himself spiritually most akin to the Friends. The son of 
a Portuguese diplomat, as a young editor of a newspaper he had visited 
Portuguese Africa to observe the status of the Africans under the colonial 
regime. He was deeply moved by the callous exploitation which he dis- 
covered. Returning, he attacked the government for what it permitted and 
was imprisoned. Since the Church failed to come to his support, he turned 
his back on it. After his release he left Portugal (1910), became a citizen 
of Argentina, had a place on the editorial staff of one of the leading news- 
papers of Buenos Aires, and served in important posts in the government. 
Ewald heard Monzó give a religious address and was so impressed by it 
that he sought an interview and persuaded him to come on the staff of 
the Federation. This meant financial support from the International Com- 
mittee, but at a salary much lower than Monzó could have obtained in 
the government. As a Federation secretary, Monzó gave his time to lectur- 
ing, writing, and holding spiritual retreats. 

A man of great erudition, wide reading and profound thought, familiar 
with philosophy ancient and modern, and with marked gifts of tongue and 
pen, in several Latin American countries Monzó held crowded audiences 
spellbound. At least in Peru the Roman Catholic hierarchy tried to prevent 
his getting a hearing. But his fellow secretaries were enthusiastic over his 
messages and he won the hearty endorsement of Protestant churchmen. 
He was at his best in directing groups in unhurried periods of devotion. 
For a day or a week he would take them, from varied religious back- 
grounds, and lead them into a new and rich experience. Monzó was with 
the Federation from 1922 to 1934. Then the drastic reduction of budgets 
and staffs made necessary by the financial situation compelled his release, 
and he returned to government service and editorial writing.®° 

John A. Mackay had come to Peru as a missionary of the Free Church 
of Scotland. In Lima he had headed the Anglo-Peruvian College, a primary 
and secondary school for boys maintained by his church, and while still 
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young had had a distinguished career as a scholar and educator. For a 
time he held the chairs of modern philosophy and metaphysics in San 
Marcos, the National University of Peru. Of profound Christian faith, of 
great skill and power on the platform, with quite unusual equipment in 
philosophy and theology, especially in his knowledge of Spanish thought, 
and with a mastery of the Spanish language, Mackay was an ideal choice. 
His later career as a secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., as president of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, as moderator of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., and as 
chairman of the International Missionary Council, testifies to the discern- 
ment of those who persuaded him to resign from his post in Lima and to 
give himself to all Latin America. This he did in 1926.51 

For a little over six years Mackay traveled and lectured, not only in 
South America, but also in Mexico, and made a profound impression 
upon audiences of the educated of these lands.®* He gave about three or 
four months annually to lecturing, and the rest of the year to writing, to 
teaching in the secretaries’ training college, and to the Association in 
Buenos Aires. 

It was in 1928 that Mackay first agreed to go with the Presbyterian 
Board. Then realizing that a post there would not permit him to give his 
full time to Latin America, he reconsidered and continued with the Asso- 
ciation until June, 1932. The reasons for leaving the Association were 
complex, but they arose partly from the conviction that Latin America 
could best be reached through the churches. The leaders in the Associa- 
tion wished him to continue and believed his resignation to be a mistake.** 

That both Mackay and Monzó could gain a wide hearing through the 
YMCA was evidence of the large place which the Association held in 
public opinion. Among the educated and men of affairs who were out of 
sympathy with the Roman Catholic Church, it seems to have won greater 
respect than any of the Protestant denominational missions or churches. 

Not precisely in the field of Mackay and Monzó, for his assignment was 
not on the lecture platform, was Manuel Beltroy. Yet he was brought on 
the Federation staff for much the same purpose; namely, to try to reach 
the upper classes. He was one of the more eminent younger intellectuals 
of Peru, the holder of a chair in Spanish literature in San Marcos. He had 
come into an authentic Christian experience. He was to devote his time to 
“the development of character building literature, with special emphasis on 
religious literature,” some in the form of translations and some in original 
works.®® 

Still another development through the Federation was the promotion of 
boys’ work on a continent-wide approach. To further this purpose, in 1923 
Leonard Paulson was appointed to the staff of the Federation. He reported 
that several Associations already had work for boys, but believed that 
usually it was not yet given sufficient prominence.*® 

Another feature of the Federation, and indeed of the entire Association 
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Movement in South America, was its Student Department. For about 
thirty years the Student Department was the South American section of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation. This continued until 1940 when 
the World’s Student Christian Federation organized its own groups.°? 

As the 1920’s moved toward their close, the South American Associa- 
tions continued to show progress. World War I did not affect South Amer- 
ica as severely as it did some other continents, and the Associations 
profited by that fact. Here and there buildings were erected, partly with 
the aid of funds from North America. As we are to see shortly, Associa- 
tions were organized in additional cities. In 1927 the secretarial staff of 
the Continental Committee of the Federation consisted of H. E. Ewing, 
general secretary, P. A. Conard, acting administrative secretary and di- 
rector of the Training College, J. S. Summers, of the Training College, 
J. T. Hopkins, secretary for physical education, Emmanuel Galland, re- 
cently arrived as student secretary, Malcolm R. Crew, John A. Mackay, 
Julio Navarro Monzó, and Manuel Beltroy. Here was a substantial and 
able body of men who were seeking to serve the entire continent.°® 


Declining Aid from North America 


Then late in the 1920’s, with the deteriorating financial situation of the 
National Council and its Foreign Division, reductions became necessary. 
Hopkins was among the first to be recalled (1928). Fortunately, as part 
of the fruit of an influence which had reached much of the continent, 
South Americans trained under him could carry on what he had begun.°® 
By 1932 the staff consisted only of Conard, Summers, and Galland.®° 

Ewald was now giving part time, later full time, as executive secretary 
of the Fellowship for Christian Co-operation. Distinct from the YMCA and 
arising from Ewald’s initiative, the new organization had as its purpose “in 
non-ecclesiastical ways, to strengthen the bond of fellowship and co- 
operation between groups in various countries who are seeking to further 
appreciation of Jesus Christ and to encourage fresh approaches to the 
problems of their respective peoples with a view to making their life and 
culture more nearly in accord with the spirit and quality of his life.” 6t 
Ewald hoped that through it a fellowship would be provided for men in 
Latin America, some of whom had been won by the YMCA but who did 
not feel at home in either the Roman Catholic Church or any of the 
Protestant churches. The step did not entail any basic change in Ewald’s 
convictions or a break with the International Committee.® 

As the financial situation in North America continued its downward 
course, the reduction of the budget for South America became an acute 
problem. It was subjected to drastic cuts. These were made partly in a 
reduction of staff from North America and partly through decreasing 
subventions. The latter affected the Instituto Técnico. This was especially 
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serious, since from that institution came much of the supply of South 
American secretaries. But the Association had been so well grounded in 
indigenous leadership that it gave promise of weathering the storm.®? The 
South Americans rose magnificently to the challenge and did more than 
could reasonably have been expected.®* 


The Federation Survives and Prospers 


When in April, 1935, the fifth Continental Convention met, all eleven 
of the Associations in South America were represented. The spirit was 
excellent, and there was a clear conviction that the Federation must be 
continued. Moreover, that year it was reported that the Associations in 
Lima and Rosario had never had a deficit; that Rosario had increased its 
membership 50 per cent during the crisis; that Rio de Janeiro had reduced 
its debt since 1931 and had increased its membership; that Porto Alegre 
had inaugurated a new building; that São Paulo had a new building well 
begun; that Valparaiso continued to be financially sound and had grown 
in membership; that Santiago had succeeded in reaching a balanced budget; 
that Buenos Aires, although it had lost heavily in the crisis, had recouped 
a good part of the loss; that during the worst year an Association had 
been organized in Bahia Blanca; and that in 1934 Montevideo had set new 
records in membership and financial stability.®® 

However, the effects of the depression and of the reduced aid from 
North America could not be denied. The large reduction of the staff of 
the Continental Committee of the Federation had made difficult the kind 
of encouragement, initiative, and co-ordination which had come from it. 
The Training Institute (Instituto Técnico) had been maintained only on 
a skeleton basis. This meant that the supply of indigenous secretaries was 
not being adequately maintained. In most of the Associations physical 
education was the spearhead and in general its equipment and leadership 
were satisfactory, and boys’ work continued to grow, but the religious and 
cultural programs of most Associations had been slowed down, publica- 
tions had been all but eliminated, and the loss of Mackay and Monzó 
was serious.®? 

In 1937, out of the seventeen foreign secretaries allocated to local Asso- 
ciations in 1926, only four remained, and on the Federation’s Continental 
Committee staff instead of nine as in 1926, there were only two, Conard 
and Summers—and Conard was recorded as retired.*8 Conard, however, 
continued on the active list beyond the scheduled age. 

When in 1940 Conard was finally retired, it was significant that A. Hugo 
Grassi succeeded him as general secretary of the Continental Committee. 
Grassi had had training and experience in the United States (he was a 
graduate of Springfield YMCA College), and had been secretary of the 
Association in Montevideo. There was no question about his ability and 
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his being the best man for the post. His appointment also meant that the 
Association was able to rise above national particularisms and jealousies. 
Grassi was Uruguayan. For a time it was not clear that the Argentinians 
would gracefully accept him. That difficulty, however, seems either to have 
been removed or greatly reduced. 

Grassi’s election did not mean the cessation of aid from North America 
to the Continental Committee. Some support came from South American 
Associations, but not enough fully to meet the budget.®® The International 
Board gave tangible evidence of its purpose to continue its assistance by 
sending in 1940 an additional secretary to its staff. This was Joel E. 
Nystrom. He was warmly welcomed by Grassi.” Coming with fresh eyes, 
Nystrom was disappointed to find that the Instituto Técnico had so small 
an enrollment, but he was enthusiastic over the quality of the secretaries at 
their annual gathering and noted that the large majority of them were 
graduates of the Instituto.“ Financial help from North America was for 
specific projects. Among them were the Instituto Técnico, the extension of 
the Association in other centers in South America, scholarships for study 
abroad, and the office of the senior secretary.” 

When, shortly after the middle of the twentieth century, Conard re- 
viewed the situation, it was clear that the Federation had not only survived 
the depression, but that it had aided local Association after local Associa- 
tion and had even saved some from death. He reported that the Instituto 
Técnico continued on much the same program as previously. At the end 
of 1949 Nystrom, then its director, had left, and after an interval when 
Grassi filled the post, George H. Menke had come to take charge. In 1952 
there were twenty-three students. The International Camp at Piriápolis 
was maintained, the only one of its kind in South America, with a capacity 
for about three hundred. The Federation also had a literature department, 
Editorial Mundo Nuevo, which was both a publishing and book distribut- 
ing agency. The Commission on Physical Education promoted sports and 
physical education on a continent-wide basis. All local Associations had 
strong physical education departments and nearly all required an individual 
annual physical examination for every member. 

On the secretarial staff of the Federation in 1952, in addition to Grassi, 
Conard, and Menke, were Orestes Volpe, a Uruguayan, as continental 
physical director, and Dwight O. Welch, an appointee of the International 
Committee who arrived early in 1951. Financial support still came largely 
from the International Committee, but increasingly the financial under- 
girding was from South America. 

In 1954 local Associations in South America numbered fifteen. Four of 
them, Rio de Janeiro, São Paulo, Porto Alegre, and Belo Horizonte, were 
in Brazil; two, Buenos Aires and Rosario, were in Argentina; three, Santi- 
ago, Valparaiso, and Concepción, were in Chile; two, Montevideo and 
Paysandu, were in Uruguay; and there was one each in Peru at Lima, in 
Venezuela at Caracas, in Bolivia at La Paz, and in Paraguay at Asunción. 
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That meant that only two of the South American republics, Colombia and 
Ecuador, were without an Association, and one was about to emerge in 
Ecuador. In 1954 the total membership of the fifteen Associations was 
29,030. Of these, 2,127 were women and girls, an indication that the 
Associations were serving both sexes. As was to be expected, because of 
history and location, the largest memberships were first in Buenos Aires, 
second in Rio de Janeiro, and third in Montevideo. These, indeed, con- 
tained three-fifths of the membership. It will be noted that in spite of the 
diminished aid from North America and the hard years of the depression 
and World War II, the Associations had increased in number from eleven 
in 1935 to fifteen in 1954.° 


South American Leadership 


The achievements of the Federation would have been impossible without 
South American leadership. In accordance with the purpose of our study, 
we have stressed the part played by North America. Without the vision and 
initiative from the Associations of the United States and Canada, pre- 
sumably the Federation would not have been, and but for the continued 
assistance from them it would probably have perished. But it could not 
have existed had strong men in South America not given it their devotion. 

We cannot take the space even to enumerate all in South America who 
made this possible. We must, however, pause to say something of four 
who meant much to the Federation. Of Grassi we have already spoken. 
His able leadership as general secretary was notable. Justo Cubil6, Secre- 
tary of the Uruguayan Supreme Court, a Methodist, was the first president 
of the Federation. Then there was Eduardo Monteverde, sometimes called 
the “grand old man” of the South American Movement. For over twenty 
years, as a mathematician, he was an internationally distinguished member 
of the faculty of the National University of Uruguay. He had also been 
Director of Public Works and had been prominent in politics and a mem- 
ber of the National Congress. Like Cubil6, a Methodist, he was active in 
his church. From March, 1910, or from almost its beginning, he gave 
lavishly of himself to the Montevideo Association. For years he was its 
general secretary. He aided the formation of the Federation and was long 
its trusted counselor.‘* Another was Herbert P. Coates. Born and reared 
in England, a lifelong Methodist, during his mature years Coates was in 
business in South America. He was prominent in the organization of the 
Montevideo Association, was honorary secretary of its board of directors 
from the beginning in 1909 to 1925, and was president of the Federation 
from 1928 until his death in 1940.75 
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The Association Country by Country 


We must turn now from the comprehensive effort to reach South America 
through the South American Federation of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations (Federación Sudamericana de Asociaciénes Cristianas de Jovenes) 
to what was attempted and accomplished country by country. Here again 
we shall be concerned primarily with the North American contribution. 
We will take up the countries in the chronological order in which the 
Associations of the United States and Canada first sent secretaries. 


Brazil 


We have already seen something of the developments in Brazil before the 
formation in 1914 of the South American Federation of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations. We have noted that the first Association was or- 
ganized by Myron A. Clark in Rio de Janeiro in June, 1893. From the 
beginning its membership was predominantly Brazilian. The building, 
which we have noted as having been acquired in 1897, was burdened 
with a heavy debt. It had been purchased, unfinished, by the president 
of the Association, Braga, at what seemed a low price, but the two mort- 
gages given to cover the cost were a serious handicap. In 1906 the last of 
the indebtedness was lifted. 

We have recorded how in 1903, at the first National Convention of the 
Brazilian Associations, a National Alliance for Brazil was organized and 
a National Committee formed. This step antedated by more than a decade 
the beginning of the South American Federation. 

The problems of the National Committee were not simple. Clark was 
named the first national secretary. This was both natural and wise. How- 
ever, the question early arose of the authority of the National Committee 
over secretaries sent to Brazil by the International Committee. To whom 
were they responsible? Which committee had control of their assignment? 
The question became acute when the National Committee wished to trans- 
fer an International Committee’s secretary from Sao Paulo to Recife and 
the secretary declared that it did not have the power to do so." The Na- 
tional Committee felt itself handicapped by the transfer of Clark to 
Portugal in 1915 to begin work among the students of the National Uni- 
versity at Coimbra.” After nearly five years Clark returned to Brazil as 
national secretary and with status on the staff of the Continental Commit- 
tee, but his early and unexpected death (1920) left the post vacant. It was 
then filled by Warner.*® 

The relations between the National Committee and the Continental 
Committee were not always happy. The strain arose partly over the re- 
spective places of Warner of the one and Ewald of the other. Warner 
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eventually resigned from the general secretaryship of the National Com- 
mittee but continued with the Association in Brazil until 1935. As we 
have hinted, much more of the friction was from the subordination of the 
National Committee, an older body, to the newer Continental Committee. 
Business with the International Committee now had often to be channeled 
through Montevideo and not, as formerly, conducted directly. Brazilian 
requests might be modified or vetoed by the Continental office. To some 
Brazilians this seemed to frustrate local and national autonomy. 

The Association at Recife had heavy going. A fairly rapid shift of 
secretaries of the International Committee made for a lack of continuity. 
Then, too, in a local political upheaval, because of the party affiliation of 
some of its directors, the Association incurred the hostility of the Arch- 
bishop. In spite of the handicaps, from time to time encouraging progress 
was reported.*° 

In the important southern city of Porto Alegre there was a difficult be- 
ginning followed by phenomenal success. Alvaro de Almeida, the Brazilian 
sent at the outset to put the Association on its feet, was expected to raise 
both his own salary and the budget for the rest of the enterprise. This 
proved impossible: after a time he left, and the Association languished. 
Then in 1913 came I. H. Gallyon, a Swiss appointed by the International 
Committee. When in 1915 he was transferred to São Paulo the Association 
was growing, but in rented quarters. In November, 1916, F. M. Long 
arrived from Recife, also as a secretary of the International Committee. 
An athlete, a lover of sports, determined to make the Association a center 
of community activities in a city which had never known that type of work, 
Long had a striking record. By 1930 the educational program was so 
successful that its night schools had inspired the opening of other night 
schools. City leagues for track and field sports, for basketball, volleyball, 
and ring tennis were organized. In Porto Alegre, through F. G. Gaelzer, 
discovered by Long and sent to George Williams College for preparation, 
the first city playground in Brazil was opened. Gaelzer became municipal 
playground director and state inspector of physical education. Under him 
teachers were trained to give full time in the schools to physical education. 
At Long’s initiative, thrift and health campaigns for the city were organ- 
ized. Welfare work was begun in the state penitentiary, and sports and 
educational classes were inaugurated for newsboys. Financial subsidies 
came to the Association from both the city and the state government. All 
this was accomplished without any help from the outside except the con- 
tribution by the International Committee of a secretary. When because of 
the depression the International Committee withdrew Long, the Associa- 
tion continued under Brazilians.*! 

In 1912 Hill, about to leave São Paulo, permanently as it proved because 
of his wife’s health, reported that both the city and the Association were 
growing, and that in his absence T. I. Bordwell was being left alone with 
the responsibilities of the general secretary, director of educational, 
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physical, and religious work, student secretary, and for what was being 
done among English-speaking men.*? 

The Rio de Janeiro Association grew rapidly. On his retirement as 
general secretary in 1911 to give full time to the national secretaryship, 
Clark was succeeded by V. P. Bowe. In the following year the membership 
increased from 950 to over 1,400 and the building so recently freed from 
debt was already overcrowded.** In 1916 Henry Herman Lichtwardt ar- 
rived and began a notable service which was terminated only in 1950. 
Tireless, he became the campaign and finance expert of the Brazilian 
YMCAs. In October, 1917, a campaign was carried through to raise 
$100,000 for a building. At first the undertaking was supposed to be fool- 
hardy. But on the committee were men prominent in the life of the city, 
some of them, to the dismay of the stricter brethren, Roman Catholics, 
and the desired total was oversubscribed.** This was followed by a marked 
increase in membership, bringing it to 1,602 on January 1, 1918.°° 

In February, 1918, the National Convention of Brazilian Associations 
changed the basis of membership from the “Portland Test” which required 
membership in an evangelical church, interpreted as being Protestant, to 
a personal test, the one which we have already found in the South Amer- 
ican Federation. However, the Rio Association still restricted active 
membership to communicants of theologically conservative groups of 
evangelical churches." But about 1927 the Rio Association after a long 
struggle went on the personal basis, thus conforming to the South Amer- 
ican pattern. This meant a serious loss in leadership and support.*§ 

In 1920 the popularity in Brazil of physical education and athletic 
sports, in which the Association had been a pioneer, mounted rapidly. In 
1920 the National Committee decided to create a Department of Physical 
Education and called to it H. J. Sims from his post with the Rio Associa- 
tion. Sims, who had arrived in Rio in 1912, had been the only trained 
specialist in physical education in the entire country. One of the strongest 
football clubs in Brazil brought on its staff a graduate of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation college. At least five young Brazilians, recruited through the Asso- 
ciation, were in training for physical directorships. In 1920 C. B. Hanna 
was sent to the physical education department of the São Paulo Associa- 
tion and Harry S. Lyon was appointed to a similar post in Recife.8® More- 
over, in 1922 the Association was asked to find three directors of physical 
education for the Brazilian navy, to have charge of its general program in 
that field and to be paid by the government.” 

The National Convention of Brazil which met in 1921 noted that in the 
preceding three years encouraging progress had been made toward self- 
support, and that while at the beginning of the triennium there had been 
in Brazil eight foreign and five national secretaries, there were now eight 
national and six foreign secretaries. It was also reported that in the three 
years since the previous convention there had been a growth in member- 
ship in the entire country of 90 per cent, that the finances had increased 
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200 per cent, and that the development had been greater than in all the 
preceding twenty-five years. The Convention voted to adopt a national 
program for social action and in some situations to take the principal 
leadership in dealing with alcoholism, sexual immorality, illiteracy, and 
thriftlessness.°' Other significant actions of the National Committee were 
sending a Brazilian, Benjamin Motta, to the general secretaryship of Recife, 
where the Association was in a parlous condition, and placing the peri- 
odical Mocidade, which had been begun by Clark, under the direction of 
Professor Erasmo Braga.?? 

A recurring problem arose from the composition of the boards of di- 
rectors. In Brazil they were from the Protestant churches. These churches 
were conservative in theology and in their observance of Sunday. An 
urgent question was what activities the Association might engage in on 
Sundays. From the directors there was strong objection to permitting 
sports on that day. Yet in Brazil as in other Latin American countries, 
this and other religious holidays were favorite times for them. Repeatedly 
the issue became acute.®? Should the Brazilian Associations be strongly 
and strictly Protestant, or should they reach out, as was becoming the 
practice elsewhere in South America, and include all who were willing to 
profess themselves Christian? °% The differences were aggravated by the 
fact that Ewald, now administrative secretary in New York for Latin 
America, was emphatically committed to the personal basis and opposed 
to an exclusively Protestant orientation for the South American Move- 
ment. It was significant that the seventh National Convention meeting in 
Rio de Janeiro in October, 1929, voted, but only twelve to eight, that 
“the Association in Brazil is not a Protestant organization so long as we 
hold firm to the Paris basis.” °° 

In Brazil, as in other lands where the Associations of the United States 
and Canada were giving aid, the deepening of the depression and the 
necessity of reducing budgets and foreign staff brought heroic financial 
sacrifices and agonizing discussions over who should be demobilized. At 
times withdrawals ordered from North America were met by earnest pro- 
tests from Brazilians and by efforts on the part of the latter to relieve the 
financial load. In more than one Association financial stress contributed 
to restlessness and dissensions in the Brazilian employed personnel. In 
1936, of the North American secretaries only two remained, Bowe in 
Sao Paulo and Lichtwardt in Rio de Janeiro.*® 

In Brazil the Young Men’s Christian Association entered the 1940’s 
with units in only three cities, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Porto Alegre. 
In 1940 an appraisal of the results of the nearly half-century of the Move- 
ment stated that the Associations had shown excellent progress toward 
self-government and fair progress toward self-support—although concern 
was expressed over the beginnings of dependence on grants from the 
Government.*? 

In spite of the fact that until 1937 it was housed only in rented build- 
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ings, the São Paulo Association increased in membership from 1,065 in 
1937 to 1,103 in 1939 and to 1,355 in 1941.%§ In 1937 it acquired a 
building of its own. In 1954 it was about to occupy a new building, prob- 
ably the largest on the continent, and erected entirely from local funds. 
In 1954 it had 2,600 members, 9 secretaries, all of them Brazilians, and 
10 secretaries in preparation. It was noted for its educational program 
and its co-operation in community affairs. It was also outstanding for 
extending its program outside the building in twenty districts of the city, 
with clubs, schools, and open playgrounds, all under leaders trained in the 
Association. More than to anyone else, this achievement was due ta 
Vernon P. Bowe. It was he who discovered and inspired the Brazilians who 
gave the Sao Paulo Association its outstanding position.*® 

Even after the depression lifted, re-enforcements were slow in coming 
from North America. By 1950 there was no representative of the Inter- 
national Committee in Brazil. But in 1951 two new men arrived, Rudolph 
P. Wiens and Carl E. Stair. 

Stair was assigned to Rio de Janeiro. He reported 5,000 active mem- 
bers, 600 in the boys’ department, and a student body of 900. He found 
the personal test for membership still in force. He was much heartened by 
a camp for boys about sixty miles from the city, of which any Association 
might be proud. It was a gift of a member, as was a beautiful property on 
the seashore for week-end and vacation use. However, the Rio Association 
had a serious deficit, and that in spite of a financial grant by the Govern- 
ment. In 1952 it began a new building campaign.!”° In 1954 the Rio Asso- 
ciation had eight Brazilian secretaries. Stair was still there.1°1 

The Porto Alegre Association made a splendid recovery from the de- 
cline which had followed the depression and the withdrawal of its North 
American secretary. To it came a trained Brazilian as general secretary. 
Its educational program was notable. In 1954 a campaign was organized 
locally to raise funds for new premises.1°? 

In April, 1951, as the result of a survey made by the Continental Com- 
mittee and the National Alliance, a new Association was launched in 
Belo Horizonte. Wiens was assigned to it.1% 


Argentina 


We have seen that the second country in South America for which the 
International Committee provided a secretary was Argentina; that in 
1902 an Association was organized by Shuman in Buenos Aires; that at 
first the membership was chiefly of English-speaking foreigners; that 
partly through money raised in Buenos Aires and partly through a fund 
obtained by Mott a building was erected and dedicated in 1912; that in 
1903 Ewald came as Shuman’s associate and from 1908 to 1910 gave his 
full time to students; and that before long an Association was organized 
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in the National University. Conard and Ewing also began their South 
American service in Buenos Aires. 

It was to be expected that the course of the Association would be 
marked by problems. The year 1914 brought financial difficulties, aggra- 
vated by the onset of World War I. There were deficits which for the 
moment seemed insurmountable, and because of them serious strains de- 
veloped in the constituency.1°* During the war, feelings between British 
and German members ran high and caused heartaches.!°° 

Yet the Association continued its service. In 1916 Emmanuel A. Gal- 
land, a Swiss, was sent by the International Committee to help with the 
students.1°° Before many years he was reporting Bible classes for students 
in Buenos Aires, contacts with high school boys, and efforts in other stu- 
dent centers in Argentina as well as in Montevideo.1®% In 1920, P. P. 
Phillips, who after two years in South Africa had come in 1912 as 
physical director of the Buenos Aires Association, reported the holding 
in 1919 of the first summer institute for the Association physical director- 
ship and the creation of a National Committee and a national physical 
directorship for Argentina.1°° 

As the years passed, the Buenos Aires Association made further progress. 
The problem of Argentinian leadership was beginning to be solved. Thus 
in 1925 when Ewing was transferred to the Continental Committee, only 
two North American secretaries remained—Shuman as general secretary 
and F. W. Dickens as physical director. The other posts were filled by 
nationals. One of them, F. Camerini Zabban, was joint general secretary 
with Shuman. Some of the nationals were graduates of the Instituto Técnico 
and at least one was a graduate of the college in Springfield. In 1926 the 
Central Association had 4,400 members.1°? Among the outstanding de- 
velopments in the late 1920’s were the acquisition of a site for summer 
camps and of a site for community work, growth in boys’ work, and the 
selection of Dickens to train the country’s representatives in the Olympic 
games.11° 

After 1930 no North American secretary was resident in Argentina. 
This was partly because of the financial stringency of the Foreign Work. 
Thereafter only occasional assistance came from North American secre- 
taries, and they were on the staff of the Continental Committee and not 
allocated exclusively to Argentina. 

So well had foundations been laid, however, that even before the de- 
pression had fully lifted, the Buenos Aires Association was advancing. In 
1936 membership had increased as against 1933 and 1934, money had 
been raised, and a grant had come from the government. In 1938 a new 
building, much larger than the one completed in 1912, was dedicated. 
There were 8,000 members, said to be the largest number in any YMCA 
south of the equator, and there were twelve secretaries, all nationals.1!! 

In Argentina two other Associations were organized, at Rosario in De- 
cember, 1929, and in Bahia Blanca. Both were begun on local initiative 
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stimulated by secretaries of the Continental Committee. Both were in- 
augurated at a time when the depression was deepening and when Roman 
Catholic influences were tightening. Both had very heavy going financially, 
particularly since the Roman Catholic Church later gained increased power 
in the Government and the latter reduced its financial support to the Asso- 
ciations. Both were served by Argentinian secretaries and to neither was 
a North American secretary assigned. Some financial help came from the 
Buenos Aires Association.1/? 


Uruguay 


Though a small country, Uruguay had the justified reputation of being 
very progressive. Its capital, Montevideo, was one of the most important 
cities in South America. It was there, as we have seen, that in 1909 with 
the help of Conard a YMCA was organized. Across the years it proved to 
be a strong Association. With the Buenos Aires Association it initiated 
the International Student Camp at Piriápolis. By a “lightning campaign” 
it raised $100,000 to match $100,000 from the United States and Canada, 
and made possible a building which was dedicated in 1927. It thus helped 
to set a precedent for raising funds in a similar manner for various good 
causes in other places in South America.!* Here too, from the beginning, 
there was strong lay leadership. We have already noted the exceptional 
quality of such men as Grassi, Monteverde, Coates, and Cubiló. If this 
were a history of the Association, the list would need to be greatly pro- 
longed. After 1930 all the secretaries were nationals. 

The Montevideo Association had a varied program. It was notable for 
its physical education and the influence which that exerted on the entire 
country. Its boys’ work had much wider effects than were seen in the lives 
of those in immediate contact with it. It was noted for the extension of 
its operations to other parts of the city, especially through a branch in the 
La Union district. As the location of the Continental Committee and the 
Training Institute (Instituto Técnico) to which men came from other 
South American Associations, it exerted an influence on the Movement 
in the entire continent. In the early 1950’s the Montevideo Association had 
5,000 members and 12 secretaries. 

In 1946, in co-operation between the Continental Committee and the 
Montevideo Association, a YMCA was organized in Paysandu, another 
Uruguayan city.114 


Chile 


At the mid-twentieth century mark Chile had three YMCAs. They were 
the one in Valparaiso, which as we have seen was founded in 1912 fol- 
lowing a visit by Hurrey; the one in Santiago, organized in 1918 by Ralph 
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C. Scott sent by the International Committee; and the one in Concepción, 
begun in 1927 as the outcome of a visit of some of the secretaries of the 
Continental Committee. 

The assistance from North America to the Valparaiso Association was 
notable. As we have seen, F. C. Wurtz came in 1912. At the outset the 
membership was chiefly from the English and German communities. In 
1915, after the outbreak of World War I, the strain between the English 
and the Germans led to the withdrawal of the latter. Because of sickness 
in his family, in that year Wurtz left. In June, 1915, A. E. Turner, who 
had previously served in Mexico, arrived and was general secretary until 
1933. He gave special attention to attracting Chilean young men. Various 
types of social work by the members were begun, among them evening 
classes for working women and a center for street urchins. Bible classes 
for the members were conducted. There was also a campaign to reduce 
illiteracy. Eventually, prodded by the example of the Association, the city 
did something for the street boys. Basketball was introduced, and by 1930 
about 68 teams in 17 clubs were carrying on a city-wide tournament. For 
several years the Association directed the only playground in the city. 
Through Turner, better housing conditions were obtained in place of what 
had been overcrowded tenements, visiting nurse services were inaugu- 
rated, and an anti-fly campaign was carried through. Turner trained 
Chileans as secretaries and turned down the offer from New York of 
$75,000 for a building, believing it best to have Chileans give the money. 
At the outset he was fought by the Roman Catholic clergy, but he never 
attacked them; instead he helped them and in time won the friendship of 
some of them.'!° In 1938, with the deepening of the depression, Turner 
was retired from the staff, but he remained in Valparaiso, organized a Y’s 
Men’s Club, and helped the South American secretary. No North Amer- 
ican secretary thereafter served the Association.1° 

The Santiago Association had a long and severe struggle. The city was a 
great student center and it was first planned to concentrate on that group.!!7 
For economic reasons it was not possible to confine the program to stu- 
dents, and the Association was organized for all classes of young men. 
In 1923-24 Hugo Grassi gave some months to inaugurating the physical 
department; he was followed by another Uruguayan. A succession of 
North American secretaries helped.1!8 From 1926 to 1931 Scott, who had 
organized the Association, was followed by Conrad J. Hansen as general 
secretary. In 1926 the membership was about 800.119 In 1929 M. R. Crew 
was there for a few months. In 1931 he took over when Hansen left. A 
gymnasium built in 1930 was the best in the city. In 1941 additional help 
came in the person of Lawrence E. Baldwin, who was there until 1947. 
By the time he left, V. Neal Maricle was on hand. The work with boys 
was so successful that the Government gave it financial assistance.1?° 

The Concepción Association had almost no assistance from North 
America and, except briefly, carried on entirely with South American sec- 
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retaries. Late in the 1930’s the deterioration in the financial picture, fol- 
lowed by a tornado in 1934 and an earthquake in 1939, brought it hard 
years. In 1940 aid from the secretaries of the Continental Committee put 
itponrits) feetA=* 


Peru 


It was in response to an invitation that in 1920 the International Com- 
mittee sent a secretary to Lima, the capital of Peru. Lima had been the 
chief center of Spanish power and culture in South America. Here was 
San Marcos, the oldest university in the Americas. Here the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was strongly entrenched. Almost no wholesome recreation 
was available for the Peruvian young men. In Lima and the neighboring 
port city of Callao were British and American young men who, remote 
from their homes and often lonely, were subject to severe temptations. 
As early as 1907 a local resident from the United States had urged on 
the International Committee the importance of starting an Association.!°? 
But it was not until 1920 that the decisive step was taken. An engineer, 
Ricardo Tizón i Bueno, had visited the Associations in Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo and had returned fired with the purpose of seeing a similar 
organization begun in Lima. He circulated a petition to the International 
Committee for a secretary and obtained the signatures of several scores of 
leading citizens. The International Committee responded by sending Jay 
C. Field. He arrived in 1920 and immediately set about organizing an 
Association.1*3 In 1922 Field was re-enforced by Carl H. Johnson who 
came as physical director. Johnson quickly won the confidence of impor- 
tant elements in the community, and with a long intermission of 1934 to 
1940, served until 1948.1°* He was followed by Thomas A. Badley. In 
spite of ecclesiastical opposition membership grew, wholesome sports were 
promoted and spread, summer camps were heid, work was carried on for 
boys, contacts were made with students in the University of San Marcos, 
and lectures by Monzó and Mackay were largely attended.!?5 By 1954 the 
Association had acquired land for a new building. It had 600 members and 
five secretaries, four of them nationals.'2° Roy G. Smith succeeded Badley. 


Paraguay 


The Association in Paraguay, at Asunción, owed its beginning to a local 
physician. While he was a medical student in Montevideo he was brought 
in touch with the Association in that city, became convinced of the im- 
portance of such an organization for his own country, and on his return 
to Asunción asked the Continental Committee for assistance. After some 
delay due to difficulties in obtaining permission from the Government, in 
May, 1943, an Association was instituted with a South American as sec- 
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retary. In 1952 Robert Tilford arrived, sent by the International Com- 
mittee. A gift from the Chicago Association, where he had been a member 
of the staff, made possible the purchase of a building.1°* 


Bolivia 


Only a few weeks after the founding of the Association in Asunción came 
the beginning of an Association in La Paz, Bolivia. This was in August, 
1943. It also was the fruit of the vision and persistent efforts of a national. 
Ramon Lazarte, a retired bank official, obtained the help of the Con- 
tinental Committee and gathered a board of directors which included some 
of the leading men of the country, among them the Rector of the Univer- 
sity. In 1946 the International Committee sent Malcolm R. Crew from 
his experience in Chile. In 1951 he was succeeded as general secretary by 
a national. Much emphasis was placed upon boys and students. A Y’s 
Men’s Club was brought together in La Paz, and another was organized 
in the second city of the country, Cochabamba. In La Paz, in the midst 
of an unstable political situation, was situated the highest Association in 
the world.1?5 


Venezuela 


For several years officials of oil companies in the rapidly expanding pe- 
troleum industry of Venezuela had been preparing the way for the YMCA. 
Some were Venezuelans; others had been active in Associations in the 
United States. In February, 1946, Clair Johnson arrived in Caracas as a 
representative of the International Board. In April of that year, in spite 
of the public warning of the Archbishop, organization was effected. Among 
the early activities were social service to underprivileged children, Hi-Y 
and Gra-Y clubs, and athletic sports.1?® In 1955 the YMCA had twenty- 
one branches in Caracas. 


Central America 


It speaks for the growing attraction of the YMCAs that requests were 
made to the International Committee to assist in starting them in several 
of the Central American countries. To none of them was an affirmative 
reply given. That was partly because the International Committee did not 
have the financial resources to extend its already wide commitments to 
include them. In some instances it was also because the appeal did not 
come with sufficiently assured backing. 

The most frequently reiterated appeals were from Guatemala City. The 
first appear to have been in 1914 and 1915.1%° In 1924 one came on a 
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letterhead which bore an emblem obviously inspired by the Association’s 
triangle and which had both physical and intellectual education as its ob- 
jectives.181 Another was in 1927.18? In 1920, 1923, 1924, and 1928 the 
Honduras mission of the Evangelical Synod of North America asked for 
a YMCA at either Puerto Cortes or San Pedro. The need was set forth of 
the young men—English, American, and Honduranean—employed by the 
United Fruit Company.!*? In 1924 a request was received from a mis- 
sionary in El Salvador who had been impressed with the writings of Monzó 
and craved a YMCA as a way of reaching the leading men of the coun- 
try.15+ In 1930 Walter C. Taylor, whom we are soon to meet as general 
secretary of the Association in Mexico City, made a trip to Central Amer- 
ica. He was much moved by the opportunity in El Salvador.1**? However, 
this was at the beginning of the depression and nothing was done. 


Mexico 


It was to be expected that Mexico would early attract the attention of the 
Foreign Work Committee, since it borders on the United States. In it, as 
in several other Latin American countries, were young men from the 
British Isles and the United States. Mexican young men were also chal- 
lenging. 

The International Committee made Mexico one of its first concerns. In 
1891 it sent George N. Taylor to Mexico City for a preliminary survey. 
He became the general secretary of a “Christian Society” of young men 
of the English colony. He died in 1893 and his successor resigned after a 
few months in office. In the mid-1890’s Edward P. Gaston, a local Amer- 
ican business man, became general secretary, freed the Society of debt, 
improved the gymnasium, enlisted the support of prominent government 
officials, and increased the Mexican membership.!*° 

It was not until 1902 that the International Committee undertook con- 
tinuing participation in the YMCAs of Mexico. In 1902 it sent to Mexico 
City George I. Babcock. He found that the earlier organization had prac- 
tically died out and in September, 1902, inaugurated an English-speaking 
Association. Within six months it had more than 500 members. In Sep- 
tember, 1904, a Spanish-speaking branch was formed. In 1910 the two 
branches were brought together in one building. The building was erected 
by the aid of funds raised by Mott and by subscriptions obtained in Mex- 
ico in the face of a severe financial depression.!*7 It was in 1904 that an 
Association was begun in Monterey with Paul C. Foster as general sec- 
retary. In 1907 the Chihuahua Association was started by W. G. Cox- 
head.188 Coxhead was followed by V. P. Bowe who was to give distin- 
guished service in Brazil.18° The year 1905 saw the arrival of A. E. 
Turner, who was later to make the unique contributions in Chile which 
we have noted. For some years he was in Chihuahua. There only Mexicans 
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were members of the Association. There, too, he disarmed the hostility of 
a priest who was denouncing the Association.1*° 

With Mott’s approval Roman Catholics were brought onto the boards 
of directors. This was done in response to a pointed inquiry from the 
Secretary of the Treasury when the Government made a substantial grant 
to the building in Mexico City." 

In 1921 the first National Convention was held with delegates from 
Mexico City, Chihuahua, Monterey, and Tampico. A National Com- 
mittee was formed and the membership requirement was changed, as we 
have seen was becoming the practice in South America, from being a 
communicant in an evangelical church to a personal declaration of faith. 
The Mexican personal basis also provided that not more than a third of 
the board of directors of an Association could belong to any one denomi- 
nation and that not more than a third could be nonchurch members. For 
legal reasons it was not until 1923 that the Mexico City Association made 
the*shift2= 

The recruiting and preparation of Mexican leadership was stressed. 
Some young men were sent to the college in Springfield, but need was 
felt for a center in Mexi Cones 

Relations with the Protestant missions and churches in Mexico were 
close and friendly, but care was taken to avoid giving ground to the stand- 
ard criticism of the Roman Catholic hierarchy that the YMCAs were 
proselytizing agencies. Numbers of Catholic laymen were active.1** 

There was frank recognition that the religious program of the Associa- 
tions was weak. Except in Mexico City it was almost nonexistent, and the 
fear of handicapping the other activities by developing specifically religious 
work seems to have been a hurdle that was not easily overcome. In Mexico 
City there was less of a gap.1*° Here was a Triangle Club which consti- 
tuted a nucleus with a genuine religious interest. Here, too, the adoption 
of the personal basis of membership was salutary. To be sure, it led to 
the resignation of the president, who was a Positivist, and not a Christian, 
but it made for a more clear-cut declaration of faith on the part of the 
leaders.1*6 

Several achievements were registered. The contribution of the Mexico 
City Association in wholesome sports and in physical education was no- 
table. The gymnasium was crowded from morning to night. The boys’ 
department of the Mexico City Association was active and was the center 
of the Boy Scouts of the nation. In spite of frequent and sometimes violent 
shifts in the Government, the Association kept the good will of successive 
administrations, a good will which was demonstrated in financial grants.'47 
Moreover, a difficult situation in Monterey was resolved by temporarily 
converting the Association into a full-fledged railroad and industrial Asso- 
ciation.14° In Chihuahua a community type of program proved an out- 
standing success.1#9 E. C. Aguirre, recruited and prepared by the YMCA, 
not only was director of physical education for the National Committee, 
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but was also adviser on physical education to the National University and 
technical director in the Olympics and the Central American Games. He 
was later president of the Mexico City YMCA. 

The popularity of the Association was shown in the many requests 
which came from various centers for the organization of a YMCA.'°° 
The shortage of trained Mexican personnel and the declining number of 
International Committee secretaries in Mexico—in 1923 as against a for- 
mer total of eight or nine there were only four, of whom two had either 
already left or were about to leave—made a favorable response impos- 
siblex*? 

In 1925 a visitor commented on the warm place which the two leading 
secretaries, Richard Williamson and W. C. Taylor, had won for them- 
selves in the hearts of the people. Each was to give three decades to 
Mexico.!*? In an effort to satisfy the religious hunger among youth Monzó 
came to Mexico. He was there for a week in the spring of 1925 and while 
he did not address large audiences, he had a profound effect upon groups 
which were at the heart of the Mexico City Association.1°? In 1927 he 
gave two months to Mexico City and Monterey, and was heard by hun- 
dreds.1°* In 1928 Mackay spent six weeks in Mexico City and his lectures 
in the National University were crowded with eager listeners. In 1930 he 
came again.!°° 

To provide a supply of Mexican personnel, Taylor gave himself to train- 
ing secretaries. A two-year course of study was outlined and two men who 
completed it were sent for two additional years to the Instituto Técnico 
in Montevideo.1°® The devotion of Taylor’s time to the training program 
was further justified by the fact that by 1928 the general secretary of the 
Mexico City Association was a Mexican, Pablo M. Sosa.157 

In 1929, on the eve of the depression, as Taylor looked back across 
the years he could speak of outstanding Mexicans who were giving time 
to the Association, of the development among youth of interest in athletics 
and personal hygiene, and of the creation of a new type of young Mexican. 
The new Mexican was characterized by “physical activity, willingness to 
submit to authority, a tolerance in religious and racial attitudes, and a 
sense of social responsibility.” 158 The membership of the Mexico City 
Association was 4,222, the current expenses were fully covered by receipts 
from membership sources, and the accumulated deficit had been reduced 
by nearly two-thirds.1°® 

The depression brought grave problems to the Mexican Associations. 
The training school was closed, although this may not have been due pri- 
marily to financial stringency.'®° Late in 1931 the International Committee 
found that its reduced budget made it necessary to recall Simonds, its sec- 
retary at Monterey, and to cancel its subvention to the Mexican national 
work. It advised that the Associations in Monterey and Chihuahua be 
closed: no further help from New York could be expected. Tampico had 
already been discontinued.1* 
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In the Mexico City Association the situation was complicated through 
the dismissal of some of the service staff because of the necessity of re- 
ducing the budget and through a court decision, based upon Mexican labor 
law, requiring indemnity to them. The financial solvency of the Association 
was so threatened that Taylor suggested the possibility of disposing of the 
large building and continuing the program in a much smaller structure, on 
the athletic field, and with a minimum staff.1® 

Taylor questioned whether the program as it had been carried on was 
what was really needed. The one feature which had aroused enthusiasm 
among the Mexicans, so he said, was sports, and unless these were super- 
vised by trained men of Christian character they were of doubtful value. 
Should not the entire enterprise be reduced to smaller proportions, elim- 
inating those who simply bought privileges, and should not the attempt be 
made to enlist only those who could be interested in the social, intellectual, 
and spiritual as well as the physical? 

By 1933, with the deepening of the depression, Taylor was the only 
secretary of the International Committee in Mexico.1®? Moreover, his sal- 
ary had been reduced and it was uncertain whether even on that lower 
basis he could be maintained. There was some talk of the Mexico City 
Association assuming responsibility, but the local financial outlook was 
far from encouraging.1°* The staff problem was complicated by a new 
law about co-operatives, for it was as a co-operative that the Mexico City 
Association had legal existence. A fresh constitution was necessary. Other- 
wise it was possible that employees with no real interest in the basic pur- 
poses of the Association might obtain control. 

Gradually the problems seemed to be on the way to solution. An able 
and devoted layman became president of the Mexico City Association. A 
new form of incorporation was devised which gave the Association greater 
freedom.'®* When in July, 1934, the union to which the employees be- 
longed struck and closed the Association, the secretarial staff and the 
board of directors remained loyal.1®* The sale of the Mexico City building 
was determined upon. A program long considered by Taylor was voted.1®* 
That would have entailed the concentration of the physical work on an 
outdoor site, the purchase of a camp, and a modest building near the cen- 
ter of the city for the development of social, educational, and spiritual 
features for those really interested.1°° In April, 1935, the strike was settled 
by arbitration.'”° Unfortunately as it proved, the plan to sell the building 
and to substitute for it the program outlined by Taylor was given up. But 
the financial pressure was eased.!"! 

However, two important items of Taylor’s program were made actual. 
A camp site, Camohmila, was obtained by the Axis Club, the local name 
for the Y’s Men’s Club.!” A ten-acre recreation center, given the name of 
Charles B. Williams, in the heart of the industrial district of Mexico City 
was soon used by hundreds of men in industry and by students. 

In 1941 a long-cherished dream of making Camp Camohmila a center 
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for rural reconstruction was realized. Because of the exigencies of World 
War II, Spencer Hatch and his wife, whom we have met in India, were 
transferred to the project.17 In 1945 Hatch declared that here was “prob- 
ably the finest rural center of the world.” He was training a Mexican staff, 
for he looked upon his assignment as temporary.'™* By 1948 he had left. 
He later gave distinguished service in Ceylon under UNESCO. 

As the decade of the 1940’s proceeded, other encouragements were re- 
ported. In Mexico City the Association was strengthened by the opening, 
in 1943, of two annexes to the overcrowded main building.17° The Monte- 
rey Association had succumbed, but in Chihuahua local board members 
were more active in obtaining funds.17*° The two Chihuahua secretaries, 
both local men and trained at the Instituto Técnico, were serving either 
without salary or with a minimum salary. They were directing an outdoor 
enterprise, recreational and athletic, as a community center." 

The late 1940’s were marked by significant changes in the personnel 
supplied by the International Board. In 1946 Taylor retired. During his 
three decades in Mexico he had made outstanding contributions and had 
helped the Association to weather successive political revolutions, the 
depression, and two world wars. To succeed him, Taylor Reedy had been 
sent (1944). In 1946 the International Board appointed Conley Davies 
to be a second man.1"8 Hatch’s departure was followed by the coming of 
R. L. Lewis to the rural reconstruction staff.1”° 

We must note, although strictly speaking it does not fall within the 
scope of our history, the holding by the World’s Alliance, in Mexico City 
in October, 1948, of a Regional Consultative Assembly on the Central 
American and Caribbean Area. It marked an effort to bring the Associa- 
tions of that region more consciously into the world brotherhood.1*° 

The 1950’s brought to a head the long-smoldering conflict in the central 
building of the Mexico City Association. To this several factors contrib- 
uted. One was the employees’ union. It was a member of a national, very 
self-conscious labor organization and needled and supported by that body 
made exorbitant demands. Another was the incompetence of some mem- 
bers of the professional staff: they did not share the basic purposes of the 
Association and were troublemakers. A third factor was the building itself. 
It had been standing for forty years, needed thoroughgoing renovation, for 
financial reasons had been given only makeshift repairs, and was too small 
for the membership. In addition, erected like other structures in that part 
of the city on yielding soil in an old lake bed, it was sinking and the drain- 
age and the water supply were deteriorating. Still another factor was the 
nature of the membership. The large majority had no interest in the basic 
purposes of the Association, but simply bought the privileges of the build- 
ing. From fear of criticism, the Christian principles of the Association had 
been watered down. Increasingly it was difficult to raise funds from the 
public to balance the budget. It was proposed to put up a new building; 
to obtain the funds by the sale of the old one and a public campaign to 
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raise the additional amount needed. Negotiations for the sale were begun, 
but because they had not been consummated, were kept secret. Rumors 
about them became current and accusations began to fly that the board of 
directors and the general secretary were to reap huge profits. They were 
spread by the press, were taken up in various parts of the country, and 
almost became a national issue. The Association was accused of being 
foreign, capitalistic, sectarian, and a tool for intervention by the United 
States Government. Many of the members claimed that having paid dues 
they had rights in the building. The management of the Association of- 
fered to sell to them for cash. The recalcitrants declined and proposed to 
seize the plant. To avoid violence and possible bloodshed the board of 
directors closed it (March 31, 1953). Thereupon several hundred mem- 
bers, led by a prominent Communist, broke into the building, elected their 
own board of directors, and for several weeks operated it. The rightful 
Association went to the courts, obtained a decision in its favor, and again 
took possession. The opposition brought suit after suit, and obtained in- 
junction after injunction, but was defeated. The sale of the building was 
completed and the erection of the new building was begun. Public opinion 
began to turn in favor of the Association.'*! 

Not far from the same time a similar crisis arose in Chihuahua. The 
property there was taken from the Association. 

With financial assistance from the International Committee two National 
Consultative Conferences of the YMCA of Mexico convened. The second 
of these (October, 1954) took action on the Chihuahua situation. It also 
authorized assistance to the newly organized Association in Torréon, and 
asked Reedy to give some time to helping it with a financial campaign.1*” 

In spite of its tempestuous career, the YMCA of Mexico entered upon 
the late 1950’s with a record of achievement and with solid foundations 
for the future. It had survived the storms, had enlisted the courageous 
support of some of Mexico’s leading citizens, and had able and devoted lay 
leadership. Most of its leaders and members were Roman Catholics, but 
friendly relations had been maintained with numbers of the Protestant 
minority. Notable contributions had been made to wholesome sports and 
to rural reconstruction. 


The West Indies 


Almost inevitably the International Committee extended its operations to 
the West Indies. The many islands under that collective designation lie 
immediately south of the United States. While some were included in the 
British, Dutch, French, and Danish colonial empires, the largest, Cuba, 
had been set on its way in 1898 as an independent republic through the 
armed intervention of the United States, and its main crop, sugar, closely 
bound it to business interests in the republic to the north. By the war 
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through which Cuba had been separated from Spain, Puerto Rico had been 
annexed by the United States. The populations of both islands were 
Spanish-speaking and predominantly Roman Catholic. In the British West 
Indies, through British initiative, the YMCA had long been present. 

In 1909, at the instance of George F. Tibbitts, interstate secretary for 
the Association of Maryland, Delaware, West Virginia, and the District 
of Columbia, an American Advisory Committee for the West Indies was 
set up. The Foreign Department Committee agreed to receive, and place 
in a special fund, contributions for the West Indies but distinctly stated 
that no payments would be made to the secretaries except from gifts des- 
ignated for that purpose.1*? 

In 1912 Tibbitts reported visits to Cuba, Puerto Rico, Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, and Jamaica, the holding of conferences in these islands, and the 
organization of Bible study groups.1** However, it was on Cuba and 
Puerto Rico that Tibbitts and his committee concentrated their efforts. 


Cuba 


In Cuba a Young Men’s Christian Association had been planted before 
Tibbitts began to implement his comprehensive dream. It was in 1905 that 
the first board meeting was held of a YMCA in Havana. This was an 
outgrowth of the effort of J. E. Hubbard, who was sent by the Interna- 
tional Committee in 1904 to help in organizing an Association.1*° The 
Association served both Americans and Cubans.18*° The purpose was to 
give major attention to Cubans. Quarters were rented, a gymnasium was 
opened, basketball became popular, Bible study classes and religious meet- 
ings were held, a boys’ camp was conducted, and Cubans were added to 
the Americans on the board of directors.1** 

In 1909 Tibbitts came to Cuba and held meetings in Havana and sev- 
eral other cities. In some cities outside Havana he took preliminary steps 
toward the organization of Associations, but none of them seem to have 
succeeded.18§ 

In Havana difficulties in raising money were early encountered. Several 
leading Cubans came on the board of directors but few could be induced 
to solicit funds.1°® In 1911 an effort was made, encouraged by a condi- 
tional offer of $75,000 from the International Committee, to obtain $150,- 
000 in Havana for a new building. The Catholic Bishop publicly attacked 
the project as Protestant, Spanish clubs were opposed, American business 
men were lukewarm, and in spite of the efforts of Tibbitts and Hubbard, 
the campaign fell far from the goal.!% 

The failure of the effort for a building did not discourage the Interna- 
tional Committee. Hubbard remained in Havana, and while the rented 
quarters were given up, the Association continued, though less formally. 
In 1915 a building was erected, and to it some of the leading men in the 
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Government contributed.'®! However, most of the money was from the 
International Committee. 

In 1921 E. J. Simonds replaced Hubbard. In spite of the fact that the 
building was poorly located and in the face of the competition of numer- 
ous and wealthy athletic clubs,!°? for a time the Havana Association con- 
tinued to grow in the financial support of Cubans, in the prowess of its 
basketball teams, and in its social and religious activities.1°* Simonds left 
early in 1926. A strong Cuban, Luis Machado, was president, but in gen- 
eral, able Cuban leadership was lacking, especially for secretarial posts.1** 

For a variety of reasons the effort in Havana came to an unfortunate 
termination. H. W. Chaffee succeeded Simonds. He was an excellent 
choice. However, a combination of factors proved too strong for even his 
devotion and ability. Differences existed between the Cubans and the North 
Americans. The latter, who supplied most of the money for current ex- 
penses, were more interested in the marine branch, with its care for for- 
eign sailors, than in the city Association, which was primarily for Cubans. 
The Cuban directors disclaimed financial responsibility and demanded 
that the International Committee assume it. Friction developed between 
the Cuban directors and the representatives of the North American Asso- 
ciations over the terms of a revision of the constitution. The building was 
out of repair and was said to have been badly designed for the tropics. 
Debts accumulated. The depression struck, and, with its one-crop sugar 
economy, Cuba suffered severely. Political disturbances added to the un- 
certainties. Eventually the pressures put on the International Committee 
by the depression compelled that body to withdraw Chaffee (1931) and 
all financial assistance.19° Some of the members of the city Association 
protested and, organizing themselves as the Sociedad YMCA, carried on 
in the building.1°® The International Committee held title to the structure 
and even after Chaffee left provided interest on the mortgage and some 
financial help toward taxes, insurance, and physical care.!®7 In 1941 the 
building was sold. 

Here was one of the few failures in a country where aid came from the 
Associations of the United States and Canada to help in developing a 
Movement which would continue with decreasing assistance from abroad. 


Puerto Rico 


The story of Puerto Rico is happier. Tibbitts was in Puerto Rico in June, 
1909.1°8 The following year a board of directors was assembled for an 
Association in San Juan, a campaign was inaugurated for a building fund, 
and the Legislature donated a site for the building. The building was com- 
pleted in 1913.1% 

When W. G. Coxhead, formerly of Mexico and appointed by the Inter- 
national Committee, arrived in 1914, there was a mortgage and current 
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expenses were in arrears. However, in 1916 the deficit on the latter was 
met and, with aid from the International Committee and a local campaign, 
the mortgage was canceled.2°° Coxhead regretted that he was given little 
support from the Spanish elements: assistance came chiefly from main- 
landers.2°! Finding the burden heavier than he felt he ought to carry, in 
1926 he left.2°? Yet he could look back on a record of progress in mem- 
bership and in recruiting Puerto Ricans for the secretaryship, including at 
least two sent to Chicago for further training. He was succeeded by 
Simonds, who undiscouraged by his Havana experience, entered upon this 
somewhat related problem with enthusiasm.?°* Thanks to the foundations 
laid by Coxhead, Simonds could early report that the Association was the 
outstanding athletic institution on the island and that boys’ work was 
flourishing.” 

Simonds was not long in San Juan. In 1930, with the deepening of the 
depression, economy in the New York office made advisable the transfer 
of George I. Babcock from its staff to Puerto Rico. Having had experience 
in Mexico, Babcock was acquainted with Latin American problems. It 
was first proposed to send Simonds to Mexico, but before long he was 
demobilized.?°° 

After he had had time to survey the situation, Babcock reported that 
few of the board of directors attended meetings or understood the spirit- 
ual purposes of the Association, and that the turnover in membership was 
rapid. On the other hand, he found that the Association had a good repu- 
tation, that some who had grown up in it were now outstanding in busi- 
ness and government, that it was out of debt, and that nearly all the men 
on the board were prominent in the professions and business circles.?°° 

In 1931, since Babcock had reached the age of retirement, J. H. 
Warner, whom we have already met in Brazil, was sent to replace him. 
He did not come as general secretary, but as consulting general secretary. 
The reason back of the title appears to have been the conviction that the 
San Juan Association should and could come to the point where it would 
not need the help of a secretary of the International Committee.?°? In 
1933, because of the further reduction of its secretarial force, the Inter- 
national Committee found it necessary to withdraw Warner.?°8 

And yet the San Juan Association persisted and grew. It is a pleasure 
to record that in the 1950’s, with a minimum of help from the mainland, 
nearly half a million dollars was raised for buildings in Ponce and Maja- 
guez.?°® The connection was now no longer with the International Com- 
mittee but with the National Council. 


Retrospect 


What appraisal shall we give of the Latin American record? What did the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada contribute? Theirs had been a 
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difficult but challenging assignment. Protestant in origin and leadership, 
they were aiding in an area which in name was predominantly Roman 
Catholic, and the official attitude of the Roman Catholic hierarchy was 
generally hostile. They must seek the friendship of the Protestant minori- 
ties, but without becoming identified with them. Their appeal must be 
mainly to those Roman Catholics who, while ostensibly adherents of their 
church, had in fact little or no loyalty to it. Since the large majority of the 
representatives of the International Committee were from the United 
States, the YMCA was under the severe handicap of appearing to be an 
alien importation identified with a country on which many Latin Ameri- 
cans looked with mingled fear and distrust. Yet the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada could not but be moved by the obvious needs of boys 
and young men. They were for the most part Latin American, but some 
were from North America and Europe, the latter chiefly British and 
German. 

What, under these circumstances, was accomplished by the Associations 
of the United States and Canada? What first strikes the eye was the aid 
given the Movement in most of the Latin American countries. To be sure, 
largely through the efforts of British residents, here and there Associations 
had come into being before the arrival of representatives of the Interna- 
tional Committee. But these were primarily for foreign youth, possessed 
only scanty physical equipment, and tended to be ephemeral. As we have 
seen, through its representatives the International Committee helped to 
bring into being Associations in all but two of the republics of South 
America, and in Mexico, Cuba, and Puerto Rico. While some of them 
served foreign youth, their membership was overwhelmingly Latin Amer- 
ican. The effort was made to introduce the fourfold program as developed 
in the United States and Canada, and to facilitate it by buildings and other 
physical equipment modeled, with modifications, on what had been devel- 
oped in these two countries. As was the case in other areas served by the 
International Committee, large funds for buildings came from North 
America, and the salaries of the foreign secretaries—later known here as 
elsewhere as “fraternal secretaries”—-were entirely from North America. 
However, a substantial proportion of the building funds—in later years 
in some cities all of them—and all of the support for the local budgets 
were raised in the cities served by the Associations. This was due chiefly 
to the introduction of the intensive financial campaign method by Ewald 
and Grassi. The boards of directors were made up of men from the com- 
munity. Some were British or North Americans. Increasingly they were 
Latin Americans. While in places difficulty was experienced in inducing 
the members of the boards to bear the responsibilities entailed, in almost 
all Associations there were those who manfully shouldered the load. Often 
this was at the cost of substantial sacrifices in money, time, and criticism. 
In country after country the Association won the endorsement of men who 
were prominent in government, business, and the professions. So firmly 
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was it rooted that when the testing of the depression came and the North 
American staff was either reduced or entirely removed, in only one coun- 
try, Cuba, did the Association die. In some countries and in several cities 
its introduction was by Latin American initiative. Latin Americans were 
recruited and trained as secretaries. Some of the training was done locally, 
some through the Instituto Técnico in Uruguay, and some in North Amer- 
ica, chiefly in Springfield. Increasingly the secretariat was Latin American. 
In several cities, particularly in the later stages of the depression and after 
the 1930’s, it was entirely so. Through full North American collaboration 
the YMCAs of South America were brought together in a Federation im- 
plemented by a Continental Committee and a secretariat. Eventually the 
head secretary of the Federation was a Latin American. Both the national 
Movements and the Federation became members of the World’s Alliance. 

How far was the fourfold program reproduced? What changes were 
made? What if any innovations were devised? From the preceding pages 
it must be clear that the outstanding emphasis was on physical education 
and athletic sports. Here, as in some other areas, the Association was a 
pioneer and its methods were taken over and multiplied by private and 
government agencies. Basketball became popular. Leadership was given 
in preparing teams for the Olympics. Public health was furthered. The 
social aspects were seen partly in good sportsmanship in athletics and in 
camps for boys. On the spiritual and intellectual side of the fourfold pro- 
gram the writings and the lectures of Monzó and Mackay were a major 
contribution. Their results could never be fully tabulated statistically. 
Bible study classes did not enlist large numbers, but they were held. In- 
dividual transformations through contacts with the secretaries defy full 
measurement and appraisal. Yet again and again the records contain strik- 
ing examples. Character-building in its totals also escapes the measuring 
rod. Obviously much of it was in connection with athletics, sports, and 
camping, particularly for boys. Wholesome sex education and clean living 
were promoted. Not as much emphasis was placed on students as in some 
other areas, but in several centers special efforts for them were put forth. 
Among the features of the Association’s program distinctive of Latin 
America were the rural reconstruction center in Mexico, the accomplish- 
ments for street urchins in Valparaiso, the Instituto Técnico, the camp at 
Piriápolis (the prototype of others), and the encouragement of interna- 
tional understanding and good will. 

In Latin America, as in so many other parts of the world, the record 
was amazing. When one recalls the small number of men and, compared 
with business and government enterprises, the slight financial outlay, the 
achievement was astounding. Here were aided Associations which became 
a strong and substantial part of the world brotherhood. 
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Executive Committee, International Committee memorandum, ca. July, 
1934, 
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Babcock to Ewald, May 13, 1931. 
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SERVING IN REVOLUTIONARY CHINA 


FTER LATIN AMERICA China was chronologically the country where the 
International Committee next sought to help. It was to China that the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada directed more continuous effort 
than to any other one country or area. In the emergency of World War I 
more men were sent to Europe than to China. But in the endeavor to en- 
courage and assist Young Men’s Christian Associations, more men were 
maintained in China even than in such regions of major physical dimen- 
sions and populations as India, Latin America, and Europe. 

This was partly because the population of China exceeded that of any 
other area. It was also because of the importance of China in the world 
scene, and because the Chinese were accepting Western education and 
social forms. Those who led in the Foreign Work and World Service of 
the YMCAs of the United States and Canada were challenged by the 
opportunity to help shape through its young men the future of a great 
people who were entering upon a gigantic and sweeping revolution. In 
that adventure other national Movements of the YMCA participated. 
However, more men were sent from the Associations of the United States 
and Canada than from all the other Movements. 

Although more men were maintained in China by the North American 
Associations than in any other one country or area, at no time (if those 
assigned to the YMCA by the denominational missions and supported by 
them are excepted) were there as many as a hundred in actual residence. 
The total was never more than 1 per cent of the Protestant missionary 
force, and if Roman Catholic missionaries are added, it was a still smaller 
proportion of the body of foreigners who were representing the Christian 
faith in China. 
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In what ways did that small body of men seek to attain its objectives? 
What came of its efforts? As in so many other sections of our narrative, 
the story could be extended to a large volume and then not be fully 
covered. In our attempt within a comparatively brief compass to survey 
the entire Foreign Work and World Service of the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada, we must content ourselves with a brief summary. Here, 
as in all this study, we are centering our narrative on the contributions of 
the North American Associations. We are not attempting a history of the 
YMCA of China or of the share of the Associations of other countries. 


The Setting 


As we embark on our task we must remind ourselves of the setting in 
which the Association operated. This is even more imperative than in some 
other countries, for nowhere else was the revolution which came upon the 
human race in the twentieth century on so vast a scale. In few other places 
was it as sweeping. 

The Chinese are the largest fairly homogeneous group of mankind. When 
the International Committee first responded to the requests for aid, they 
were said to number 400,000,000. When the last North American secre- 
tary left the mainland, the census disclosed a total of about 550,000,000. 
Neither figure is entirely reliable, but both seem to be rough approxima- 
tions to the fact. 

The Chinese were the creators of a high civilization. That civilization 
was rich in literature, art, thought, and religion. The Chinese had displayed 
remarkable political capacity and during most of the previous two thousand 
years had been unified under a single imperial rule supported by a com- 
prehensive bureaucracy. The members of the bureaucracy were recruited 
through a highly competitive system of civil service examinations. Those 
preparing for them and those who had passed them, the literati, as West- 
erners called them, enjoyed enormous prestige. Through them—the 
scholars—the country was governed and they were the social and intel- 
lectual elite who set the moral and social standards for the masses. The 
religion of the country was compounded of Buddhism, introduced cen- 
turies earlier from India, of Taoism, a native cult much influenced by 
Buddhism, of Confucianism, and of a pervasive admixture of animism and 
an indigenous polytheism. Re-enforced by Confucianism, the family was 
of very great importance. The bulk of the population was rural and agri- 
culture was the chief occupation. But there were many cities, some of 
them large, and the economy was diversified with numerous industries, in 
the handicraft stage, and with merchants and bankers prominent. At the 
outset of our story the Empire was ruled by a dynasty, the Manchus, who 
had obtained the mastery in the seventeenth century. By the 1890’s. it was 
decadent and had not long to live. The Chinese were a proud people and 
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thought of their country as the Middle Kingdom, giving civilization to its 
neighbors. They regarded their culture as normal and looked upon non- 
Chinese as barbarians. 

When the first representatives of the International Committee arrived, 
China was on the eve of a revolution which was to affect all aspects of 
its culture. The revolution was the result of the impact of the Occident. 
By the mid-twentieth century, when these lines were penned, it had pro- 
foundly altered what had been inherited from the past. However, it was 
still incomplete, and no informed and experienced observer would dare 
predict the next stages or the final outcome. 

The first of the successive shocks which eventually shattered China’s 
inherited structure was the Anglo-Chinese War of 1839—42. The English 
were the leading commercial power of the nineteenth century. They were 
restive under the restrictions which China placed on foreign trade, resi- 
dence, and diplomatic intercourse. The issue came to a head over the 
Chinese determination to stop the importation of opium, then the chief 
commodity which the foreigners had to offer. The Chinese were defeated, 
and in the resulting settlement Great Britain obtained a treaty which 
among other conditions gave her Hong Kong, opened five ports to resi- 
dence and commerce, fixed customs duties, and specified the recognition 
of her consuls on the basis of equality. Treaties with other Western powers 
quickly followed. That with the United States elaborated an extraterritorial 
status for American citizens, a provision which by the “most favored 
nation” clause in the other documents was extended to all the govern- 
ments having treaties with China. The settlement proved satisfactory 
neither to the English nor the Chinese. In 1856 a further Anglo-Chinese 
war broke out; in it France joined England. It lasted until 1860. China 
was again defeated. The resulting treaties, dated 1858, opened more ports 
to foreign trade and residence, stipulated the right of residence in Peking 
of ministers accredited to the Emperor, allowed foreigners to travel any- 
where in China, and permitted Christian missionaries to preach their faith 
and Chinese to accept that faith. 

Under the treaties of 1858 the Western penetration of China proceeded 
apace. In several of the ports, notably Shanghai, settlements of foreigners 
arose which were practically independent of Chinese officials. Missionaries, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, multiplied. 

In the main, in spite of the penetration by foreigners, until after 1895 
China continued on her time-honored way with but little change. She 
still attempted to hold the foreigner at arm’s length and to preserve both 
her political and her cultural independence. 

The shock which opened the first large crack in the traditional structure 
was the defeat of China (1894—95) by Japan in a controversy over the 
control of Korea. That defeat was quickly followed by actions by Western 
powers which seemed to presage the partition of the Empire. Minorities 
among Chinese intellectuals and officialdom began to press for change. In 
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1900 the forces of reaction kicked back. In what is known as the Boxer 
Rebellion they attempted to throw the foreigner out of China. To protect 
their nationals the powers invaded China, put down the outbreak, and 
penalized the Government. Thereafter for a number of years China was 
practically an occupied country. 

Following the suppression of the Boxers, revolution mounted. The 
Manchus attempted to lead and guide the change. In 1905 an imperial 
decree abolished the traditional civil service examinations and declared 
that henceforth admission to office would be by way of education modeled 
on that of the Occident. Schools teaching Western subjects—some gov- 
ernment, others missionary, and still others private—multiplied almost 
overnight. In 1911-12 the tide of revolution, led by Sun Yat-sen, a 
Protestant Christian educated by Protestant missionaries, swept the Man- 
chus into the discard. With them went the Confucian monarchy. Thus 
within ten years two of the chief bulwarks of China’s culture—an educa- 
tional system based on the Confucian classics and crowned by civil service 
examinations, and the monarchy—had crumbled. 

The Chinese now experimented with a republic, a form of government 
with which they were quite inexperienced. Weakening civil strife followed. 

All this was extremely humiliating to the Chinese. Students, heirs of 
the tradition by which the intellectuals had led the nation, were especially 
restive. They and their elders were avidly seeking ways of saving the 
country from disintegration and from subservience to foreigners. 

Because of this questing the Chinese were more open to the Christian 
message than at any earlier time. Sensing the opportunity, the churches, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, greatly augmented their missionary 
staffs. Converts multiplied. At no time did they exceed one out of a hun- 
dred in the population, but Christianity was the most vigorous of any of 
the religions in China and its influence extended far beyond the member- 
ship of the churches. 

Thousands of students went abroad to acquire the learning of the West. 
Most of those who sought it overseas were in Japan, for there it was to be 
had, even though at second hand, with less expense than in the Occident. 
Thousands came to the United States and Canada. Other thousands, but 
in total not as many, were in western Europe. 

In the mid-1920’s it began to look as though stability and order were 
to be achieved. The Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party, organized around 
Sun Yat-sen’s program and led by Chiang Kai-shek, mastered most of the 
country. Foreign powers surrendered some of the special privileges which 
compromised China’s sovereignty. Late in the 1920’s and early in the 
1930’s it seemed that China was about to achieve unity and to move ahead 
in the integration of the Chinese and Western cultures. 

Then came the Japanese invasion. It began in Manchuria, in September, 
1931. In July, 1937, it swelled to an all-out attempt to control China. The 
Nationalist (Kuomintang) Government resisted, but stubbornly fighting, 
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was driven out of the coastal regions. The entrance of the United States 
into World War II in December, 1941, and the simultaneous involvement 
of the British Commonwealth in the war with Japan eventually brought 
strong assistance to China. In 1945 Japan admitted defeat. However, the 
Nationalist Government was too badly weakened by the prolonged drain 
of the war quickly to reconstruct China. The Communists, who had been 
growing in strength since the 1920’s and especially during the Japanese 
invasion, took over the mainland. The Nationalist Government retreated 
to Formosa and persisted there, protected by the United States. 

After the Communist triumph (1949-50) many missionaries found 
their positions so untenable that they left the country. Others were ex- 
pelled, often after imprisonment and torture. Missionaries were branded 
as agents of foreign imperialism. In this fate the representatives of the 
International Committee shared. 

Our narrative, therefore, must include approximately the six decades 
from the coming of the first representative of the International Committee 
to the exodus of the last of them from the mainland, early in the 1950’s. 

The YMCAs of the United States and Canada were peculiarly adapted 
to the situation in China. Their genius was activistic. Their fourfold pro- 
gram was designed to meet the needs of the entire man. They stressed 
wholesome moral character, and to its creation brought all the spiritual 
resources of the Christian faith and of Western science. Nurtured in the 
Confucian tradition, the Chinese were also practical, prized moral char- 
acter, and had great respect for learning and confidence in education. 
Politically weak, suffering from corruption in officialdom, looking for a 
moral dynamic to save their country, many were responsive to what the 
YMCA offered. It is no wonder that the Association quickly became 
popular and took root. That rootage was furthered by the policy of the 
International Committee of stressing indigenous leadership, support, and 
control. Self-respecting, proud, numbers of Chinese welcomed a movement 
which sought from the outset to put nationals in authority. 


The First Young Men’s Christian Associations 


The YMCA had appeared in China before the International Committee 
sent its first representative. In the 1870’s an Association was organized 
in Shanghai among the foreigners employed in that city. In 1895 it had 
fifty-six members and occupied modest rented quarters. An Association, 
also for foreigners, chiefly for officers and engineers aboard merchant ves- 
sels, was formed in Hankow in 1894. There had also been one for for- 
eigners in Hong Kong but by the mid 1890’s it was defunct.t As we have 
seen (Chapter III), student Associations were organized in 1885 in mis- 
sion schools in Foochow and Tungchow (near Peking). 
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The Coming of the International Committee 


The formal interest of the Associations of the United States and Canada 
began with the world tour of Wishard. Wishard was twice in China, briefly 
in October, 1889, and then from April to October, 1890. He found four 
student Associations in existence and organized three more. In 1890 he 
addressed the national missionary conference in Shanghai. That gathering 
passed a resolution urging the sending of Association secretaries to China. 
Nearly all the missionaries in Peking united in a request to the Interna- 
tional Committee for a secretary. Most of the missionaries in Shanghai 
issued a similar invitation.? In 1893 missionaries in Chefoo asked the 
Associations of America and England for two men for an Association for 
the Chinese in that port. In 1894 a similar appeal came from the Associa- 
tion in Hankow.? 

In 1895 the International Committee responded to the appeals and sent 
a secretary to China. He was David Willard Lyon (1870-1949). Lyon had 
been born in China, the son of Presbyterian missionaries. Mild-mannered, 
conscientious, scholarly, he had great courage, vision, and initiative, He 
went to Tientsin rather than Peking, as he had first intended, for there, 
so he said, was “the only city in China with a well-organized system of 
educational institutions for the teaching of Western subjects,” 5 In Tientsin 
in December, 1895, and early in 1896, he organized an Association for 
students in government schools. He felt keenly the need of a building. In 
1896 a visiting American, Mrs. J. Livingstone Taylor, gave $10,000 for 
that purpose. In 1897 the structure was dedicated, the first erected in 
China for a YMCA.® 

It was upon students, as the potential leaders of China, that the repre- 
sentatives of the International Committee first focused their attention. This 
was emphasized by a visit of Mott in 1896. As the general secretary of 
the newly organized World’s Student Christian Federation, Mott was in 
China for three months. There he visited practically every institution of 
higher learning, whether government or mission-supported. Lyon accom- 
panied him. Twenty-two new student YMCAs were organized. Mott held 
six conferences for professors and students which were largely attended. 
They culminated in the first National Convention, in Shanghai in Novem- 
ber, 1896. There the College Young Men’s Christian Association of China 
was organized. Half the National Committee were Chinese. Lyon became 
general secretary. A monthly periodical, The Chinese Intercollegian, was 
inaugurated. The new national organization became a member of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation.” 

In response to numerous requests and the obvious need, early re- 
enforcements were sent. Three arrived in 1898. One was Robert Ellsworth 
Lewis. Abounding in energy, a promoter and organizer, Lewis devoted his 
first year in China to visiting the college Associations. He then became 
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resident in Shanghai; there he not only gave much time to students but 
also revived an older Association, and in 1900 organized the first city 
Association in China.® Robert Reed Gailey was a second man. Big, genial, 
a man’s man, devoted, he was to be one of the stalwarts through thick and 
thin. He relieved Lyon in Tientsin, for Lyon was now general secretary 
for China.® The third man was Fletcher Sims Brockman, whom we have 
already met (Chapter IV). 

The next appointee was Walter J. Southam who was assigned to Hong 
Kong. He was English, had had theological training in Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, and had been under appointment by the Church Missionary 
Society. Since Hong Kong was a British colony, Mott had urged the Eng- 
lish National Council to put a man there. That body felt that it was not 
in a position to do so and agreed that if the International Committee could 
send out a man in 1899 they would gladly concur. Because of his na- 
tionality and training, Southam was ideal.t° He arrived late in 1899. 
Lewis had already been in Hong Kong and had prepared the way. 

In 1899 encouraging progress was reported. With his abounding energy, 
Lewis was stimulating the growth of the two Associations in Shanghai, 
one for foreigners and one for Chinese. Lewis had only a relatively few 
years in China, but his accomplishments were noteworthy. He it was who 
set the pattern for the city Associations. They became the chief type of 
YMCA in China. He discovered the first Chinese general secretary of a 
city Association—Y. S. Tsao—and trained him and other Chinese. On 
his return to the United States (1907) Lewis gave outstanding service to 
the Association, chiefly in Cleveland, and continued his active interest 
in the Foreign Work.!” 


The Boxer Storm 


Then came the Boxer Rebellion. Its immediate effect was seemingly to 
annihilate all student Associations except those in Shanghai. In North 
China, where the outbreak centered and where the Boxers killed many 
Christians, numbers of the members of the student Associations suffered 
for their faith. Lewis spent much of the critical summer with the allied 
troops in the North and made contacts with students.'? Brockman, who 
had been studying the language in Nanking, with his family took refuge 
in Japan.1* Gailey was temporarily in Japan, but leaving his wife and baby 
there in August, returned to North China.° As we have seen (Chapter X) 
at Mott’s suggestion Lyon spent the summer in Seoul to survey the situa- 
tion, and in consequence Philip L. Gillett was sent as the first representa- 
tive of the International Committee in Korea. 
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Rapid Growth to 1921: General Outline 


Recovery from the Boxer episode was rapid. Advance followed. In the 
year 1920 Lyon surveyed the first quarter century of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in China.të While he was probably not then aware 
of it, that year marked the peak of the contribution in personnel by the 
International Committee. Eighty-nine were listed on its staff as serving 
Chinese, or if the three in Hong Kong be included, the total was ninety- 
two. The list did not include the wives of secretaries nor the women who 
served as office secretaries. Both groups made important though un- 
heralded contributions.1* For a few years the total remained near that 
peak. Thereafter it fell rapidly. On the eve of the depression it had sunk 
to half that number.1® It was, therefore, in those twenty-five years that so 
far as the Associations of the United States and Canada shaped them, the 
main features of the Association’s program in China were developed. 

As we sketch this quarter century of development we will be increasingly 
aware of three generalizations. First, the Association quickly became popu- 
lar and spread rapidly. It had made a great impression on thousands and 
had enlisted the support of some of the ablest and most prominent Chinese. 
Second, all phases of the fourfold program were introduced, but they were 
expanded in proportions which differed from those in North America and 
took on features that were peculiar to the situation in China. Third, in 
accordance with the policy in other countries, emphasis was placed upon 
Chinese leadership and initiative. The local boards of directors and the 
National Committee soon became predominantly and then exclusively 
Chinese. Chinese secretaries multiplied—from about one hundred in 1913 
to about three hundred in 1920.19 More and more, the responsible posi- 
tions, local and national, were filled by Chinese, with foreigners as asso- 
ciates or entirely absent. In view of the rising tide of nationalism, a tide 
which mounted sharply and with increasing force, this made for a rootage 
which eventually outlasted the withdrawal of the foreigners. 

In China as a whole the years 1901—20 were marked by an uncritical 
popularity of Western culture. With that popularity Christianity and Chris- 
tion institutions were growing. It was not until the 1920’s that a serious 
anti-Christian wave swept across the country. 

In his retrospect of the first quarter century Lyon saw four stages.?° 
First was what he called one of investigation, from 1895 through 1901. He 
looked back on it as “a period of discovery,” when “the Association was 
trying to find its place.” The second he characterized as the period of 
testing, from 1902 through 1907. During these six years the Association 
branched out into more cities and kinds of activities, the local boards of 
directors became predominantly Chinese, and the Association won the 
hearty endorsement of the gathering in Shanghai which in 1907 celebrated 
the centennial of the beginning of Protestant missions. The six years 1908— 
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13 he described as one of rapid expansion, both into new cities and in the 
North American staff. They saw the beginning of the Lecture Department; 
the coming of a national physical director; evangelistic campaigns by Eddy 
and Mott; the erection of a number of buildings through funds raised in 
North America on lots purchased by money obtained in China; the growth 
of literature, of boys’ work, and of work for Chinese students abroad; the 
rise of the Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry; and the first 
national conference of all employed secretaries. The seven years 1914—20 
Lyon viewed as a period of conservation, when few new city Associations 
were inaugurated, but when more buildings were erected, membership 
multiplied, an increasing proportion of the local budgets came from mem- 
bership fees, thus showing that the Association’s program so appealed to 
many that they were willing to pay for its services, the number of men in 
Bible study classes nearly trebled, the Chinese secretariat increased three- 
fold, and the general secretaryship of the National Committee passed from 
a foreigner to a Chinese. 

While it is interesting and important to recognize these stages, for our 
purposes the twenty-five years can be treated as a unit. We can probably 
best see the progress achieved by summarizing one by one the several 
aspects of the development. 


Numerical Growth 


First of all it will be well to note the numerical growth of the Association 
in the twenty-five years to 1920. At the beginning of 1920 there were 30 
city Associations as against 2 in 1901, with a membership of 32,330. 
Student Associations at the same time totaled 170 with a membership 
of 14,200.71 The city Associations were in 17 of the 21 provinces. The 
membership of the city Associations had multiplied fifteenfold since 1907 
and fivefold since 1912. The deliberate policy was to place Associations 
in the national and provincial capitals and the port and other commercial 
cities. These were the nerve centers of the educational, political, and 
business life of the nation, the influence of which penetrated to the hun- 
dreds of walled cities and the countless villages.?? Thirteen of the Associa- 
tions had modern buildings and six others had sites and were asking for 
buildings. After the Revolution of 1911—12 when the climate of opinion 
was favorable, some of the sites were given by the Government. For in- 
stance, in 1912 L. Newton Hayes reported the organization of an Associa- 
tion in Nanking, then the capital of the Republic, and the gift by the 
Government of twenty acres of land.?3 i 
So popular was the Association that calls came from cities to which 
an affirmative response could not be made. Indeed, organizations sprang 
up, not religious in character but adopting a similar name. Before officially 
recognizing a YMCA, the National Committee specified that it have such 
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co-operation from Christian bodies in the community that it was both 
Christian and interdenominational, that sponsorship by a body of local 
leaders, non-Christian as well as Christian, could be counted on, that there 
be at least one experienced secretary giving full time, that local financial 
support be assured, and that a representative of the National Committee 
visit the city to see that these conditions were met.?* 


Changes in the National Organization 


The multiplication of Associations made necessary modifications and 
enlargements in the national organization. In 1901, with the increase in 
city Associations, at the fourth National Convention held at Nanking the 
word “College” was dropped from the designation of the National Com- 
mittee and the name became the General Committee of China, Korea, and 
Hong Kong.”° 

Brockman became national secretary (1901) instead of Lyon. Lyon had 
wished to withdraw entirely from the Association secretaryship, for he felt 
that his gifts did not fit him for it.2° However, Mott prevailed upon him to 
continue.?’ Indeed, Lyon was to devote the rest of his working life to the 
Association. Much of it was spent in China, partly on literature and partly 
on the training of secretaries. Brockman, with his capacity for organization 
and leadership, his comprehensive statesmanship, and his genius for 
friendship, filled the general secretaryship with distinction until, as we 
have seen, in 1915 he was called back to America to be with Mott as 
associate general secretary.*® 

Brockman was followed by a Chinese, C. T. Wang (Wang Chen-ting). 
Wang was born in Ningpo in 1882, the son of a clergyman. As a student 
in Tientsin he was a charter member of the first Association which Lyon 
gathered in that city. For a time, he was secretary of the Association 
among the Chinese students in Tokyo. He was soon so caught up in the 
Government that his years as secretary of the Association were few.?® 

In 1902 the General Committee placed its office in Shanghai. In 1912 
its name was changed to the National Committee of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of China.®° 

As the years passed the staff of the National Committee was substan- 
tially enlarged. In 1912 the burden on Brockman became so heavy that 
Hollis A. Wilbur, whom we have already met in Japan, was transferred 
to China as his associate. Wilbur gave his major attention to the city Asso- 
ciations. Charles W. Harvey also became an associate secretary. As senior 
secretary following Brockman, he represented the International Committee 
in the relations with the North American staff. We must note, moreover, 
the outstanding contribution made by George E. Lerrigo as national secre- 
tary for South China. Of English birth and rearing, for eighteen years 
Lerrigo was a secretary in the Topeka Association, There he raised in- 
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creasing amounts for the Foreign Work. In 1909 he went to China, in 
theory for only three years. But the years lengthened into many more 
than three. Deliberately putting himself in the background, Lerrigo dis- 
covered and helped develop Chinese leadership. He found that some 
Chinese were reluctant to assume responsibility, for they believed that 
foreigners had more character and were more reliable. But he quietly in- 
sisted. He maintained that it was the right of Chinese to make mistakes 
and he always stood by them. Seldom if ever did they fail him.*? 

On the coming of the Republic, C. T. Wang was drawn into government 
service, as were several others who had been active in the Association 
either as secretaries or laymen. In 1916 Wang resigned as general secretary 
and David Z. T. Yui was appointed to the post. 

David Z. T. Yui (1882-1936) was born in Wuchang, like Wang the 
son of a clergyman. He graduated from Boone University (Wuchang) and 
St. John’s University in Shanghai, taught in Boone University, and then 
took a Master of Arts degree at Harvard. Returning from America, he was 
again on the Boone faculty, then private secretary to the President of 
the Republic and editor of a newspaper in Peking, but he was soon caught 
up in the Association. From time to time he served in government posi- 
tions, among them the chairmanship of the Chinese delegation to the 
Washington Conference of 1921, but he refused appointments which 
would take him permanently from the Association. Twice he declined the 
post of Minister of Education, more than once that of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and once that of Ambassador to Great Britain. He was also offered 
several college and university presidencies. He found time in his crowded 
life to be the chairman of the National Christian Council of China (1922— 
27) and was a familiar figure at ecumenical and international gatherings. 
His early death (1936) was deeply mourned. He drew into the secretary- 
ship able Chinese but did not always succeed in holding them.?? 

It is a temptation to describe in more detail the development of the 
national organization. None that we have thus far found, or indeed are to 
find in any of the areas in which the International Committee had an im- 
portant share, possessed as large a staff, both indigenous and foreign. That, 
however, belongs rather to the history of the Association in China than to 
the account of the contributions of the Associations of the United States 
and Canada. For the most part we will speak of it only as North American 
personnel shared in it. 


Personnel from the United States, Canada, and Europe 


It is even more a temptation to attempt a sketch of the several city Asso- 
ciations in China, with emphasis upon the part played by the successive 
secretaries sent from North America. But that would extend this chapter 
to a large book. If we were to single out some for special mention we 
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would omit others whose achievements were equally noteworthy. We must, 
therefore, confine our account to special features of the Association and to 
the men who made outstanding contributions to them. At the end of the 
book is a full list of all North American personnel who served under the 
Foreign Work and World Service. 

We must also note that those sent by the International Committee were 
not the only foreigners serving the Associations in China. Several other 
national Movements sent secretaries. Like those of the International Com- 
mittee, they were assigned directly to the National Committee. So great 
was the challenge and the opportunity among China’s young men, and 
especially students, that in addition some of the denominational missions 
allocated personnel to the Association and paid their salaries. The condi- 
tions were that each man was to give his full time as secretary for not less 
than five years, that the appointment and location of the secretary would 
be agreed upon jointly by the society and the International Committee, 
and that the secretary, like his colleagues appointed by the International 
Committee, would be under the control of the board of directors of the 
local Association or of the National Committee. At least fourteen de- 
nominational societies and one undenominational and international body, 
the China Inland Mission, co-operated in this fashion. Several of the so- 
cieties were North American, but at least six were British, one was Danish, 
one was Norwegian, and one was Norwegian and Danish.*? By the addi- 
tion of these men, at the peak of the personnel from abroad the total non- 
Chinese serving as secretaries of the Association in any one year passed 
well beyond the hundred mark. 


Chinese Personnel 


In addition to the two outstanding Chinese whom we have mentioned and 
to the others whom we shall name from time to time, we must note that 
provision was made for the preparation of Chinese secretaries. Not far 
from 1908, training classes were begun by the Shanghai Association. Soon 
similar classes were inaugurated in Tientsin and Canton. Local training 
institutes of several days’ duration were conducted in several centers. In 
1914 the National Committee set up a Secretarial Training Department 
and put Lyon in charge. Some Chinese were sent to the Association col- 
leges in Chicago and Springfield. At least twenty mature secretaries were 
given the opportunity to serve on the staffs of city Associations in North 
America.*4 . 

It was typical of the conditions in which much of the growth of the 
Association was accomplished that the second summer training school for 
Chinese secretaries, held at the mountain resort at Mokanshan in East 
China in 1913, came at a time of an armed clash between the President 
of the Republic, Yiian Shih-k’ai, and the partisans of Sun Yat-sen, who 
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had been Provisional President. Two of the foreign secretaries on the 
faculty, C. W. Harvey and W. W. Lockwood, had to leave early for relief 
work among the refugees.*® 


Reaching the Educated: The Problem 


From the beginnings of the China enterprise, the representatives of the 
International Committee focused much of their attention on the educated, 
both those trained in the traditional Confucian patterns and the students 
in the modern schools. They held that if China was to be won to the 
Christian faith, her natural leaders, the educated, must be successfully 
approached. This would be difficult, for the educated tended to scorn 
Christianity as the foreigners’ religion. 

In addressing themselves to the educated, both the mature and the 
students, the secretaries of the International Committee followed a number 
of methods. They were pursued simultaneously, but to make them clear 
we must take them up one by one. 


Reaching the Educated: The Lecture Program 


One of the methods first devised for reaching the educated was lectures 
which would acquaint those trained exclusively in the historic Chinese 
culture with the science of the Occident. 

The method was not new. In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
it had been employed by the Jesuits. It was currently being followed by 
some Protestant missionaries. 

It was at Brockman’s instance that the method was adopted by the 
YMCA. In his initial months in China, spent as they were in Nanking, a 
center where many of the literati gathered, Brockman perceived that the 
latter were pathetically eager to learn about Western machines and West- 
ern science. He therefore wrote Mott urging that a man equipped to give 
that information be sent. Mott at once agreed and immediately approached 
C. H. Robertson. Robertson was teaching mechanical engineering in 
Purdue University. As a student in Purdue he had been prominent in 
athletics and head of the Christian Association.*® 

In 1902 Robertson and his family arrived in China. There he spent 
seven years, first in Nanking and then in Tientsin, in studying the language 
and customs of China and in devising methods of achieving his purpose. 
He had brought with him from America a cabinet which enabled him to 
demonstrate several scores of experiments in physics. Three months after 
reaching China, he was establishing growing contacts with the literati and 
was practicing his Chinese in lectures to them.*? 

It was while in Tientsin that Robertson was the chief instrument in 
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winning to the Christian faith Chang Po-ling (P. L. Chang). Chang was 
already prominent as a teacher and later was to be president of Nankai 
University, one of the outstanding educators in the country, and one of 
its most pronounced and influential Christians. For Chang Po-ling conver- 
sion meant escape from a pessimism over the bleak prospect for his country 
so profound that it almost led him to suicide. Chang’s conversion caused a 
sensation, so unusual was it for a Chinese educator of his distinction to 
become a Christian. Indeed, it seemed wise to send him abroad until the 
disturbance it caused could die down.*® 

Later Robertson spent a year and a half in Europe and America build- 
ing up apparatus for his lectures. Returning, he lectured extensively 
throughout China and attracted audiences of many scores of thousands. 
His illustration of his lectures by apparatus was especially appealing. His 
use of the gyroscope and of the radio and his lectures on relativity attracted 
particular attention.*® 

Out of Robertson’s vision and methods there developed the Lecture 
Department of the National Committee. Robertson trained a corps of 
lecturers and demonstrators on health, education, conservation, science, 
and visual education. In August, 1911, he established a shop and a labora- 
tory in Shanghai under the direction of George Herbert Cole of McGill 
University. In December, 1912, the Lecture Department was officially 
recognized by the sixth National Convention of the YMCAs of China. The 
purpose of the Department was to demonstrate various aspects of science 
as applied to human living, to plant the seeds of desire to enjoy certain 
benefits of science within the reach of the Chinese, and then to set forth 
in a practical fashion how the beginnings might be made to include scien- 
tific procedures in an organized form in improving group living. January 1, 
1913, David Z. T. Yui became executive secretary of the Department.*° 

In 1913 William Wesley Peter, who had come to China as a medical 
missionary, was called to head the Health Division. Peter employed meth- 
ods akin to those of Robertson. He lectured extensively. Out of his branch 
of the enterprise came (1915) the Joint Council on Public Health, later 
(1920) called the Council on Health Education. In it the China Medical 
Missionary Association and the National Medical Association co-operated 
with the YMCA. Peter’s work greatly influenced the program and methods 
of the National Health Administration when, years afterward, it was set up 
by the National Government.*! 

Another member of the Lecture Department was D. Y. Lin. His lectures 
on forestry led to his appointment by the National Government to further 
the program of reforestation.* 
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Education: Teaching the Illiterate Masses 


In close connection with the Lecture Department were some of the early 
stages of the Chinese National Association of the Mass Education Move- 
ment. The founder and head of this movement was Y. C. James Yen. Yen 
had become a Christian through contact with an English missionary in 
Szechuan Province. During World War I he served with the YMCA among 
the Chinese laborers on the Western front, and there with his colleagues 
worked out his 1,000-character plan for teaching the illiterates to read. 
He was convinced that by this method he could spread literacy in China, 
and so help China to become a democracy. At Brockman’s suggestion he 
conferred with Yui, and until his movement was well launched he worked 
in conjunction with the Association. He was assisted by several North 
American secretaries, From this beginning his program attained nation- 
wide proportions.** 


Reaching the Educated: Evangelistic Meetings 


Another means employed by the Association in reaching the educated was 
evangelistic meetings. The most largely attended were by Sherwood Eddy. 
Twice Mott was also prominent. 

In 1907 both men were at the meeting of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation in Tokyo. Thousands of Chinese were then studying in that 
city, and many of them were present at evangelistic meetings by Eddy and 
Mott. While the Japanese were but little moved, the Chinese were deeply 
stirred. Brockman, who was there, urged Eddy to stop in China on his 
way back to India. Eddy spoke in Hong Kong, with what to him were 
surprising results: several outstanding students took their stand as Chris- 
tians.** 

On Brockman’s invitation Eddy returned to China in 1911 and held a 
series of meetings. They were crowded. Hundreds made a profession of 
acceptance of Christ.*° 

In 1913 Eddy was again in China. This time Mott was also present: he 
was touring the world as chairman of the Continuation Committee of the 
World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh in 1910, preparing the 
way for the later National Christian Councils and the International Mis- 
sionary Council. Robertson co-operated. 

In Foochow Eddy and Robertson were invited to address the provincial 
assembly, the presidents of government institutions suspended afternoon 
classes and postponed examinations for a week so that students might hear 
the addresses, the Chamber of Commerce came in a body, and at one 
meeting seventy-two reform societies were present. The way in Foochow 
had been prepared by E. H. Munson and William E, Taylor. Munson, 
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locally resident for the International Committee, helped in this and later 
visits of Eddy. Taylor, a Ph.D. from the University of Toronto and for- 
merly a teacher in Wycliffe College, had come to China in 1905 under 
the International Committee. Not only in Foochow but also in other cities 
in Fukien, the province of which Foochow was the capital, he won the 
co-operation of missionaries, government officials, educational authorities, 
and newspapers. He obtained the use of halls and in some places had a 
special auditorium erected. The provincial governor sent letters to officials 
asking them to assist. Several scores of Chinese leaders who were to hold 
meetings in their own cities were assembled and trained. Robertson briefed 
and equipped five science lecturers. After the meetings in Foochow, those 
thus prepared visited thirteen central and two hundred smaller cities and 
towns. Bible classes, with leaders arranged in advance, were provided to 
give instruction to those enrolled as converts or inquirers.*® 

Somewhat similar scenes were witnessed elsewhere. Either together or 
separately Mott and Eddy gave addresses in fourteen cities, including 
Tokyo. Again and again prominent officials gave their endorsement. Every- 
where the meetings were thronged. Those attending were offered the op- 
portunity to enroll in the category of what might be called “inquirers.” 
They agreed to study further into Christianity, either by reading the New 
Testament privately or by enrolling in Bible classes. As was to be expected, 
decisions to become a Christian, followed by baptism, were more frequent 
in cities where for years the ground had been prepared by churches and 
missions. Baptisms were most numerous in Canton, the city in which 
Protestant missions had been longest represented. They were fewest in 
Mukden and Tsinan, where Protestant missions were more recent. 

After three months, as far as could be ascertained, in twelve of the 
fourteen cities, out of 6,661 who had signed cards, 253 had been baptized, 
467 had been enrolled as probationers, presumably in preparation for bap- 
tism, and it was estimated that after six months about 900 would either 
have been baptized or have enrolled as probationers. Those in Bible classes 
were 3,229. Taylor gave a year to conserving the results.*? 

Féng Yii-hsiang dated his acceptance of Christianity from Mott’s meet- 
ings in Peking. A soldier, on several occasions he had been in touch with 
Christians, notably in 1900 when he had been greatly impressed by a mis- 
sionary who before her martyrdom had offered her life to the Boxers if 
they would spare others. At the time of his encounter with Mott he had a 
rank in the army roughly corresponding to that of major. Within a few 
years, he rose to national importance as one of the outstanding “war lords” 
and one of the most influential political figures. A forthright man of tower- 
ing physique and prodigious energy, he made the army under his command 
notable for its discipline and the absence of camp vices. He conducted 
schools for his troops. He encouraged missionaries to teach his soldiers. 
Gailey was a trusted friend. Féng himself often preached to his forces. 
Thousands of his soldiers were baptized. In his army hymns were sung, 
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grace was said at meals, and daily religious meetings with Bible reading, 
prayer, and hymns were usual. But Féng was an enigmatic figure and was 
severely criticized for some of his political acts. After a visit to Russia in 
1926 his enthusiasm for Christianity perceptibly cooled.*® 

In 1914 Eddy was once more in China for evangelistic meetings. During 
the next two decades he was to come again and again for the same purpose, 
but when in his eighties he looked back on those years he believed that 
in 1914 he had reached the high tide of his China campaigns.*® In Peking 
Yüan Shih-k’ai, then President, received him and expressed an interest in 
the meetings, and Li Yiian-hung, Vice-President and later President, asked 
Eddy to address his family on the subject of Christianity. While Li was 
never baptized, Brockman believed that he was a convinced Christian.°° 
The Ministry of the Interior gave a site in the Forbidden City for a pavilion 
for the meetings and the Ministry of War granted two hundred tents for a 
covering for the pavilion. The Minister of Education declared a half- 
holiday to all students in government schools to allow them to come to the 
opening address and the Minister of Foreign Affairs attended in person. 
When, on the third night, Eddy spoke on “Jesus Christ, the hope of China,” 
more than a thousand men signed cards stating their desire to join Bible 
classes.5! Meetings were held in eleven other cities. In most of them Rob- 
ertson again co-operated with science lectures. This was partly, so Eddy 
said, that the Chinese might see the full-rounded nature of the Gospel— 
that it was for all phases of man and of life. 

In Amoy, in spite of rain on the second night which streamed through 
the porous mat roof of the temporary auditorium, three thousand students, 
officials, and business men came. The mayor of the city, a convert in earlier 
meetings of Eddy in Nanking, gave his support. The most spectacular 
conversion was that of the illiterate leader of a band of desperadoes, an 
opium smoker and a gambler who had a price on his head and who, con- 
victed of sin by Eddy’s declaration that “the robbers must stop robbing 
China,” enrolled as an inquirer. After a long probation he was baptized. 
He became an evangelist, won scores of gangsters and their neighbors, and 
spoke with great power at meetings which Eddy held in 1935.5? 

The statistical record of the meetings of 1914 showed a gross attendance 
at Robertson’s lectures of 128,428, and at Eddy’s evangelistic addresses 
of 148,830, the signing of cards as inquirers by 18,561, Christian decisions 
made by 1,086, and the enrollment of 7,814 in Bible classes.°* 

A major reason for the hearing given Eddy was in his approach. He 
deliberately made an appeal to which their Confucian background ren- 
dered his hearers peculiarly susceptible. The Confucian teaching had drilled 
into the Chinese the conviction that civilization must be based upon moral 
character and that it was the obligation of the ruling classes to set an ex- 
ample of uprightness. If they did so, the masses would respond. If society 
was disintegrating it was because of the moral delinquency of the officials 
and scholars. China’s weakness was palpable. So was corruption in high 
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places. Eddy pointed to the facts. He then presented Christ as the way to 
moral power, and so to the lifting of China from her impotence. 

Here emerges a basic question. What happened as the representatives of 
the YMCAs of the United States and Canada pursued their mission? What 
was the outcome of their approach? As we have seen, they were men of 
action and not professional philosophers or theologians. They arose from 
the evangelical tradition as it was seen in Anglo-Saxon lands. At the outset 
they were intent on conversions of the evangelical kind. They believed 
that men so converted could purge China of her weakness. Several Chinese 
Christians, who hoped that Christianity would save their country, despair- 
ing of its ability to do so, turned to communism as the way to that goal. 
That seems to have been the reason why Féng Yii-hsiang became ambigu- 
ous in his Christian profession. He had believed that Christianity would 
transform China. When it did not do so as quickly as he had anticipated, 
he investigated communism, wondering whether here was the answer.** 
What does the experience of the YMCA in China indicate of the fashion 
in which the Gospel operates and of the manner in which God works 
through it? That is a question of primary importance, but its discussion lies 
beyond the scope of this volume. 


Reaching the Educated: Through Conferences 


Another approach to students was through summer conferences. They 
were of the kind which, begun at Mount Hermon and Northfield under 
Moody with striking effects, were duplicated in several countries. The first 
in China seem to have been in East China, in Soochow, in July, 1904, and 
a few days later in Tsingtao.®> In 1912 seven were held. Normally sites 
were chosen in a quiet spot of beauty, accessible, yet removed from the 
distractions of the city. A favorite place was Wufussu, “the monastery of 
the Sleeping Buddha,” in the western hills near Peking. Another was at 
Kuling, the mountain resort in the Yangtse Valley. It was typical of these 
years that at the one in Hangchow in 1912 the management was entirely 
in Chinese hands, and that out of the ninety-six delegates several decided 
to enter the ministry and five non-Christians committed themselves to the 
Christian faith.°¢ 


Reaching the Educated: Through Bible Classes 


Bible classes were extensively utilized. In the opening years of the twenti- 
eth century Associations, and especially student Associations in North 
America, were placing much emphasis upon the study of the Bible, par- 
ticularly in small groups. It was natural, therefore, that this method should 
be stressed in Associations in China. Bible study courses, covering various 
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subjects but majoring on the life and teachings of Jesus, were produced. 
Leaders in large numbers were recruited and trained to conduct classes 
and discussion groups among non-Christians. In the city Associations alone 
the enrollment in Bible study classes mounted from 8,258 in 1915 to 
12,755 in 1919.57 In 1915 the numbers in Bible study classes exceeded 
those which we are soon to note in other educational classes. In 1915, 693 
men and boys from city Association groups were led into church member- 
ship.°® Bible classes in government schools multiplied. In 1914, 8,657 were 
enrolled in them, and in 1920 the total was 10,561. From them came bap- 
tisms—in 1914, 1,253; and in 1920, 1,319.5° 


Reaching the Educated: Through Literature 


A large department of the National Committee was developed for the 
preparation, publication, and distribution of literature. This was not 
strange. In North America the Association Press had established a prece- 
dent. We have seen the striking emphasis given in India by Farquhar. In 
China the reverence for the printed page and the prestige of the literati 
made such a program imperative. As we have suggested, it grew out of the 
efforts of Lyon. Chinese early constituted the major part of the staff and 
before long had the leadership in the department. H. L. Zia and then 
Y. K. Woo were prominent. By 1911 China’s Young Men had become the 
most widely circulated Christian periodical in the country.6° Numbers of 
translations from English were prepared. Eventually the publication de- 
partment was given the name “The Association Press of China.” It pub- 
lished more books to aid in Bible study than did any other agency in 
China.*! 


Reaching the Educated: Obtaining Teachers for 
Government Schools 


Another approach to the educated was the obtaining of teachers for gov- 
ernment schools. As these schools multiplied, particularly as they mush- 
roomed after the imperial decree of 1905 which abolished the traditional 
civil service examinations and declared that preparation for government 
posts would henceforward be through schools teaching Western subjects, 
the demand for teachers from America and Europe became acute. While 
no organization exactly paralleling that for Japan was set up for China, 
much was done by the Association to see that suitable men, if possible 
Christians or sympathetic with Christianity, were obtained.® 

A noteworthy achievement, one of the many to his credit, was by Arthur 
Rugh. When the first faculty was being assembled for Tsinghua, the uni- 
versity which grew out of the return of the surplus of the Boxer indemnity 
funds by the United States, he was asked by a leading Chinese to recruit 
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Americans for it. He was then on furlough in the United States and so 
was able to comply. Through him and with the aid of E. T. Colton seven- 
teen men and five women were chosen, all of them of strong Christian 
character. When, in the spring of 1910, they reached Shanghai, C. L. 
Boynton, who had arrived in 1906 and was serving on the staff of the 
National Committee, received them, helped them in their orientation, and 
saw them on their way to Peking.®* 


Reaching the Educated: Hostels for Students 


A way of serving students, of surrounding them with wholesome influ- 
ences, and either of leading them to the Christian faith or, if Christians, of 
strengthening them in it, was provided by hostels. Several were conducted 
by the city Associations. In each, one or more experienced Christian work- 
ers were placed.®* 


Reaching the Educated: Recruiting for the Ministry 


The Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry was assisted by repre- 
sentatives of the International Committee. The Movement had as its chief 
originator and leader Ting Li-mei. A pastor who had suffered under the 
Boxers for his faith and who had come into a deep religious experience, 
in 1909 Ting Li-mei was the center of an awakening in Shantung Union 
College, a Christian institution in Weihsien. Out of the awakening over 
one hundred boys decided to enter the Christian ministry. Here and else- 
where, local groups of those committed to that purpose soon arose, and 
in 1910 representatives from them formed the Chinese Student Volunteer 
Movement for the Ministry. Its motto, clearly inspired by the watchword 
of the Movement which had sprung from the memorable conference at 
Mount Hermon, was “the evangelization of our mother country and the 
world in this generation.” Ting Li-mei became the first traveling secre- 
tary. In 1912 the Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry was 
incorporated with the YMCAs. The National Committee appointed an 
Executive Committee for it and W. B. Pettus was designated executive 
secretary.®© 


Reaching the Educated: Serving Chinese Students Abroad 


The great exodus of Chinese to study in foreign countries began as a 
trickle in the nineteenth century, and early in the twentieth century swelled 
to a flood. It was clear that from it would come a large proportion of 
those who would lead in shaping the new China. Secretaries of the Inter- 
national Committee were quick to recognize the challenge. 
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Tokyo particularly was appealing. Here were the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Chinese students in Japan—more than in any other city out- 
side China. In 1905 the National Committee of Japan urged the National 
Committee of China to concern itself with them. In December of that year 
Lyon and a Chinese went to Tokyo to investigate. As a result in April, 
1906, C. T. Wang was assigned responsibility, and as a colleague Burton 
St. John was lent by the Methodists. St. John served most acceptably but 
was soon recalled to meet the needs of his mission. In his stead J. M. 
Clinton, who had been sent to China in 1904 by the International Com- 
mittee, was asked to serve. He organized the Chinese by groups according 
to their home cities and stimulated social and athletic activities. He was in 
Japan until 1911. In 1919 W. R. Stewart was transferred to Tokyo. He had 
been a secretary to Mott and, coming to China in 1910 under the Inter- 
national Committee, had been in Nanking. To re-enforce these men British 
and North American mission boards lent members of their staffs. Early in 
1907 the Chinese YMCA of Tokyo was formally inaugurated. That year 
more than two hundred Chinese students in the city accepted the Christian 
faith.67 Toward the end of 1907 a union student church was organized 
among the Chinese. In 1910 a total of 100 Chinese were baptized and in 
the following year 171 were given that sacrament. In 1910, through the 
generosity of the Arthington Trustees in London, a building was opened 
as a hostel. In 1912 a second building came into service. By 1915 there 
were two churches in Tokyo for Chinese students. In 1919 it was estimated 
that in the past thirteen years between six and seven hundred Chinese 
students had been brought into the Christian life. In 1920, although the 
Chinese student population had fallen to three thousand, one thousand 
were said to be in the YMCA.°® 

In North America, while on furlough in 1908, Lyon visited several 
centers where Chinese were studying. In this he was associated with 
C. T. Wang, then a student at Yale. In 1909 the Chinese Students’ Chris- 
tian Association of North America was organized with Wang as executive 
secretary. It was assisted by the Committee on Friendly Relations among 
Foreign Students and in other ways was aided through the International 
Committee.®® 

The International Committee’s secretaries in China, especially in Shang- 
hai, gave much time to helping students who were on their way to North 
America. They counseled them and put them in touch with friendly agen- 
cies and individuals in the United States and Canada. The students were 
met at the ports of entry, especially San Francisco.”° 


Contributing to the Education of China: Educational Classes 


In view of the hunger for Western learning, the Associations in China 
made much of the educational phase of the traditional fourfold program 
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of the North American Associations. In contrast with some other countries 
it was more prominent than physical education and athletics. Early in the 
century there were day schools, largely for the sons of officials and of 
literati. This was partly to fill the gap left by the ineffectiveness of the 
contemporary government schools. Increasingly vocational schools were 
conducted, for it was believed that they would better meet the demands of 
the situation than would schools with a general program. Night schools 
were carried on for young men whose education had been hindered and 
who were employed during the day. They were not concerned with pre- 
paring for college or university but rather with training for business. Eve- 
ning classes were also conducted for those who wished to acquire English. 
At least one city Association had classes for boy apprentices, giving them 
the minimum of education suitable to their proposed occupations. In some 
of the classes Bible study was required.“ In 1919 the enrollment in city 
Association educational classes of all kinds was 10,411, an increase from 
4,389 in 1914.7 

Following North American precedent, the city Associations had reading 
rooms and libraries; these were much used.78 


Physical Education, Athletics, and Sports 


In accord with the fourfold program, the representatives of the Interna- 
tional Committee did much to promote physical education, athletics, and 
wholesome sports. In China the literati had scorned athletics or physical 
labor, but not far from the turn of the century here and there a mission 
school was introducing physical education and athletic games. 

The Association was somewhat late in inaugurating this phase of its 
program. In 1902 what seem to have been the first athletic meets held 
under its auspices were in Shanghai and Tientsin. They proved popular 
and were a means of making contact with students in government schools.”4 
Not until 1908 did the International Committee send a specialist in 
physical education. 

With the coming of Max J. Exner (1908) rapid progress was registered. 
Exner made his headquarters in Shanghai. There he conducted gymnasium 
classes. He also trained physical directors: the course was two years in 
length and was primarily for Christian young men. A first-aid class was 
begun. An athletic field was acquired and on it a meet was held to choose 
competitors for the national athletic games in Nanking. These games were 
the first of their kind in China. Exner initiated and organized them. In 
each of the five sections into which he divided the nation, an officer of 
the YMCA was chairman. The games were held in October, 1910, in 
connection with the National Industrial Exposition and were witnessed by 
at least 10,000 spectators. The chief competitors were from government 
and mission schools.” Annual meets in leading cities under the auspices 
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of the Association increased in popularity. Exner’s stay in China was cut 
short by illness. After returning to America he recovered and rendered 
notable service through the International Committee in promoting sex 
education.” 

Exner was soon followed by extensive re-enforcements. Some were phys- 
ical directors for individual city Associations. J. H. Crocker, who arrived 
in 1911, and C. H. McCloy, who came in 1913, served on the staff of the 
National Committee. In 1914 Crocker was secretary of the Chinese Olym- 
pic Committee. He had taken the Canadian team to the Olympics in 1908 
and so brought useful experience. When in 1915 the Far Eastern Games 
were held in Shanghai, he was manager of them. China won the champion- 
ship. Repeatedly Crocker received invitations from schools to counsel them 
in their athletic programs. The year of the Far Eastern Games in Shanghai, 
he reported that in all China there were only eight men trained for physical 
work and that of these, six were with the YMCA.” By the beginning of 
1920 nine Associations had gymnasiums.*® The enthusiasm with which the 
Chinese public welcomed the program was shown by the throngs which 
attended the meets and the rapid spread of athletics, especially in the 
schools. To help fill the requests for trained supervisers a school was in- 
augurated and during its first eighteen months, from January 15, 1918, to 
June 30, 1919, it prepared twenty-six men.”® 


Boys’ Work 


It was said that for a time the boys’ department of the Shanghai Associa- 
tion had the largest enrollment of any in the world. This was due to the 
combination of the huge population of the city and the imagination and 
creative leadership of J. C. Clark. After experience with boys’ work in 
the Pacific Northwest, where he began a summer camp in the mountains 
that had a long continuing history, and where he inaugurated a home for 
working boys, in 1911 Clark went to China as the first boys’ work secre- 
tary of the Shanghai Association. There he gave his first two years to the 
study of the language and to making plans for a building for the depart- 
ment. Begun in 1913, the building was completed in 1915. In 1913 Clark 
conducted what was said to have been the first boys’ camp in the Orient. 
At one time the department had a membership of 1,814. Clark was placed 
in charge of a project for secretarial training which brought to Shanghai 
men from many parts of China. In this, too, he made a unique and impor- 
tant contribution. 

Clark also became responsible for the industrial service of the Shanghai 
Association. On the initiative of M. T. Tchou and George A. Fitch a model 
village was founded for industrial workers. In a section where labor con- 
ditions were as bad as anywhere in the world, houses were erected which 
would be at once sanitary and at a rental which would both be within the 
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reach of the workers and pay a reasonable return on the investment. It 
was hoped that men with capital would be encouraged to follow the prece- 
dent.®° In 1927 the health of his wife brought Clark back to America. 

Partly because of the impetus given by Clark, and partly because of 
other specialists sent from the United States and the fashion in which the 
program appealed to the Chinese, boys’ work flourished. While in 1913 the 
only boys’ department was in Shanghai, in 1919 sixteen Associations had 
them. At one time there were over ten thousand boy members of the Asso- 
ciations. The Associations co-operated with the Boy Scout Movement in 
promoting the organization and conduct of troops. In Peking Lennig Sweet 
gave attention to the boys who in frightful physical condition were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of rugs.*4 L. K. Hall was national boys’ work 
secretary, and in giving boys’ work a sound educational philosophy and 
method he was outstanding 


Sharing in the Education of Foreign Children: 
The Shanghai American School 


An institution to which Foreign Work and then World Service made a 
major contribution was the Shanghai American School. As its name indi- 
cates, it was in Shanghai and was for the education of American children. 
It was opened in September, 1912. At the outset it was inaugurated and 
supported by several mission boards of the United States for the children 
of their representatives. In its founding and development C. L. Boynton 
had an important part. He was the first secretary of the local board, re- 
cruited a number of its early teachers, and raised substantial funds for it 
in the United States. To those funds the Foreign Department contributed. 
At one time and another several Foreign Work secretaries served on the 
Shanghai board, and Lyon and Herschleb were successively secretary of the 
board of trustees in the United States. In New York the Foreign Depart- 
ment gave that board office space.*? 


Teaching the Chinese Language and Culture 


Before the close of 1920 another important development began to arise 
through a representative of the International Committee. This was a project 
for improved methods of teaching Chinese to foreigners, which later grew 
into the College of Chinese Studies. It was the creation of W. B. Pettus 
and became a unique enterprise, not only in China, but in its dimensions 
and scope unequaled elsewhere in the world. In 1906 Pettus arrived in 
China under the International Committee as national student secretary and 
during his first years came to see the importance to missionaries of obtain- 
ing a thorough working use of the language.** 
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In 1907 Lyon had pioneered with a language school for younger Asso- 
ciation secretaries. In 1908 Pettus started a language school in Nanking, 
utilizing methods which seemed to him sounder than those generally em- 
ployed. He also helped to organize one in Chinkiang.** Much of 1912 and 
1913 he spent in Germany, studying methods in use in that country for 
teaching foreign languages. Mott gave him hearty support.*® 

In 1916, with the consent of the International Committee, Pettus be- 
came principal of the North China Union Language School in Peking. 
That institution had been founded in 1910 by W. Hopkyn Rees of the 
London Missionary Society. Pettus devoted most of his time to the School, 
but part of his budget was carried by the International Committee and he 
retained the title of National Student Secretary.*® By 1919 the Interna- 
tional Committee allowed him to give full time to the School. It also sent 
to it all its new appointees.®’ Pettus regarded his chief work as training 
the teachers in the School, Chinese and foreign, in modern methods of 
language instruction. 

The attendance grew. In the first five years of Pettus’ principalship it 
rose from 103 to about 300. Some preparing for service with foreign busi- 
ness houses, a few in the service of the Chinese Government, and several 
from the American and British Legations were enrolled, but the over- 
whelming proportion of the student body were missionaries.*® 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of Pettus, by the end of 1922, $345,000 
(U.S.) had been pledged for buildings. The property was handled and 
the school controlled by a board of directors in China and by a board of 
trustees in America on which the missionary interests, the Peking Union 
Medical College, and the International Committee were represented.*° 

Partly through the California College Foundation in China which he 
organized, Pettus was able to relieve the National Council (U.S.A.) of his 
salary and to raise funds for the School. In 1932, in accordance with the 
purpose of making it more than a means of teaching the elements of the 
language and culture—although that was continued—the name was changed 
to the College of Chinese Studies.*4 

For some years the International Committee gave no financial aid, but 
in 1936, to the great joy of Pettus, it felt that it should resume participa- 
tion.°* Pettus was retained on the list of the secretaries of the International 
Committee and shared in the Retirement Fund. 

Although it was closed during the Japanese occupation, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Japanese the College was reopened and continued until the 
Communists took over the city. 


The Princeton Connection: Princeton-in-Peking 


A special phase of the operations of the International Committee in China 
was the part played by Princeton. The Philadelphian Society, the student 
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Christian organization in that university, aided in the initial support of 
Gailey. As time passed, the participation of Princeton undergraduates and 
alumni mounted and in 1906 Princeton-in-Peking was formally launched. 
Several graduates of Princeton went out under the International Commit- 
tee, supported in whole or in part by Princeton men. Prominent among 
them were Dwight W. Edwards, who after teaching a year in Japan ar- 
rived in 1906; J. Stewart Burgess, who reached China in 1909; Lennig 
Sweet, who came originally for boys’ work; Sidney D. Gamble, who uti- 
lized his years in Peking to assemble material for his notable books Peking: 
A Social Survey and How Chinese Families Live in Peking; and Lawrence 
M. Mead, from a family which had given liberally to the Foreign Work. 
Some Princeton men were secretaries for the YMCA among the Marines 
of the American Legation Guard. Several went out soon after graduation 
for short terms. 

Except for Gailey, the enterprise was confined to Peking, either to serv- 
ice with the Association or teaching. It was indeed known as Princeton- 
in-Peking. The Peking YMCA was officially called (in English) the 
Princeton University Center in China. In 1924 eight men on the staff of 
the Peking Association were supported by the Princeton Committee. In 
1914 the Peking School of Commerce and Finance was opened in con- 
nection with the Association under the direction of Princeton men. Prac- 
tical social work was conducted. The undertaking was greatly aided by 
the building given by John Wanamaker. 

The student work of the Association in Peking was staffed largely but 
not entirely by members of the Princeton contingent. Peking was of first- 
class importance as a student center, for here were not only Yenching and 
the Peking Union Medical College but also strong government universities. 
Burgess of Princeton made an important contribution. He recruited three 
of the greatest Chinese Christian student leaders. J. L. Childs, not a 
Princeton graduate, stimulated the formation of the Peking Christian Stu- 
dent Union.°*? 


Social Service 


In view of the traditional Confucian attitude with its emphasis upon better- 
ing society, of the palpable needs of China, of the temper of the YMCAs 
of North America, and of the emphasis on the Social Gospel in the United 
States at the turn of the century, it is not surprising that much stress was 
placed upon social service. Some aspects we have already noted. In city 
after city Association and in many student Associations, members were 
encouraged to engage in one or another form of service to the underpriv- 
ileged. Men and boys organized public health campaigns. In Tientsin, 
where Roscoe M. Hersey had prepared a booklet on social service, declar- 
ing that the ultimate aim was “the establishment of the Kingdom of God 
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on earth,” 9%% a campaign was instituted to enlist young men in voluntary 
projects and a list of fifty different avenues for effort was compiled.*° 


Famine Relief: Fighting Disease and Opium 


Akin to social service was the participation of secretaries of the Interna- 
tional Committee in administering relief in the periodic famines and floods 
which plagued China. Secretaries helped in raising funds and were mem- 
bers of relief committees. Association buildings were used as headquarters. 
Secretaries also joined in the campaign against opium.*® 


Special Service in World War I 


China could not escape the repercussions of World War I. Although most 
of the fighting was in Europe, in the early stages some was on Chinese 
soil: the Japanese entered Shantung to drive out the Germans. In 1917 
China formally became a belligerent on the side of the Allies. Although 
they were too much engaged in their internal affairs to take much active 
part outside their own borders, the Chinese were deeply concerned. 

As we have seen, Chinese were recruited to fill the need for labor be- 
hind the lines in western Europe. For them the YMCAs provided per- 
sonnel to act as interpreters, to help with letters, to assist in the transmis- 
sion of funds, to arrange for recreation, and to carry on an educational 
program. The English National Council took responsibility for the Chinese 
under British command. In this service it had the co-operation of Chinese 
and missionaries provided through the International Committee. The In- 
ternational Committee had charge in the sectors under French and Amer- 
ican command. Chinese as well as foreigners were on the secretarial staff.°7 
Here was devised the method for teaching the illiterate to read which Y. C. 
James Yen later used on a much larger scale in China. 

The National Committee was by no means idle. Through it hundreds of 
tons of supplies were purchased and shipped to the Chinese laborers. It 
also helped to recruit personnel.®® Through the National Committee a staff 
of secretaries was provided in the China ports to serve the laborers as they 
came back. Associations were formed in two of the cities in Shantung, 
Choutsun and Tsingchow, to which the laborers returned.®® Association 
leaders also had an active share in obtaining the remarkable contribution 
from China to the United War Work Campaign.!° 

At the request of the National Committee, Gailey went to Siberia to 
see what could be done for the Chinese who were with the Allied troops. 
He reported that they were the only contingent among whom no work of 
the kind done by the Association was to be found, and he and three Chi- 
nese secretaries were sent to Vladivostok. Supplies were also purchased and 
forwarded to the secretaries among the Czechoslovak troops in Siberia.1 
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After 1920: The Shifting Scene 


The year 1920 marked the end of an era in the share of the Associations 
of the United States and Canada in the YMCA in China. It saw the peak 
of the contribution in numbers of staff. During the twenty-five years Asso- 
ciations had been organized in most of the chief cities. Through the aid 
of funds collected in North America, buildings had been constructed. The 
main outlines of the program of the Association had been sketched and 
developed. The co-operation of Chinese on boards of directors and com- 
mittees had been obtained and Chinese secretaries had been recruited and 
trained. The proportionate share of foreigners had rapidly declined. More 
and more, Chinese secretaries were the ranking members of the staffs of 
the National Committee, of its various departments, and of city Associa- 
tions. 

In the process of assisting the Associations in China, the Christian char- 
acter and witness were not compromised. The support of non-Christians 
had been enlisted, but the Christian purpose of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was clearly set forth. Indeed, in the National Convention in 
Peking in 1912, the motion was defeated that non-Christians be admitted 
to voting membership.1° 

From the vantage point of the mid-twentieth century the year 1920 is 
seen as a kind of watershed. The change was not at once perceptible. Yet 
both in China and in North America conditions marked the approach of a 
new stage in the relations of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada 
with China and its Associations. 

In China, for the first five years after 1920, political stability deterio- 
rated. In theory China remained a republic, but rival war lords contended 
for mastery and the rapidly shifting regimes in Peking increasingly took 
on a phantom aspect. At the same time the tide of nationalism was rising. 
Students were particularly articulate. Agitation mounted against the trea- 
ties which saddled China with extraterritoriality, foreign control of the 
customs, legation guards in Peking, and foreign leaseholds. In 1922 and 
1924 “antireligious,” actually anti-Christian movements embarrassed mis- 
sionaries. In 1921 the Chinese Communist Party held its first national 
congress. In 1925, partly whipped up by Communist agitation, an anti- 
British frenzy was directed against the settlements and concessions in Chi- 
nese cities in which foreigners were in control, with the British usually the 
most prominent. The Communists collaborated with the Kuomintang. 
When, under Chiang Kai-shek, in 1926 the Kuomintang forces moved 
northward from Canton, anti-imperialist, antiforeign agitation became 
acute. It was directed in part against missionaries and Christians and the 
latter were reviled as “the running dogs” of the foreigners. For a time 
many missionaries and other foreigners were evacuated, either to the coast 
or entirely from the country. While in a conservative reaction a split be- 
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tween Chiang Kai-shek, now dominant in the Kuomintang, and the Com- 
munists led to the beginning of the effort to suppress the latter, the de- 
mand that the special privileges of the foreigners be surrendered persisted. 
With it went continued agitation for the turning over to the Chinese of the 
control of all Christian institutions founded by foreigners. 

Simultaneously in North America conditions developed unfavorable to 
aid from the Associations at its former level. In an earlier chapter we have 
seen something of the situation. Deficits in the Foreign Work budget 
of the International Committee became a pressing problem. Then in 1929 
and the 1930’s came the depression, a huge debt, and the heartbreaking 
demobilization of a large proportion of the foreign secretaries. 

Under these circumstances the rapid advances in China which we have 
summarized slowed or ceased. However, so well had the foundations been 
laid that there was no collapse. The foresight which had placed authority 
and responsibility in Chinese hands was amply justified. In an era when 
clamant nationalism demanded that institutions founded by foreigners be 
put under Chinese control, the YMCAs could point to the policy which 
had been followed from their inception. In some instances, perplexities 
and tensions developed in the process of transition to full Chinese direc- 
tion, but over this issue there was no major general crisis. However, diffi- 
culties arose from the deteriorating political situation of the early 1920's, 
the growth of communism, and the reduction of staff and financial aid from 
North America. Then came in the 1930’s the large-scale Japanese invasion 
and World War II followed, after a brief period of hopeful reconstruction, 
by the triumph of communism in 1949-50. 

In our survey of developments after 1920 the main divisions are deter- 
mined by the stages in the internal history of China. 


The Years 1921—1931: The Setting 


First are the eleven years from 1920 to the Japanese advance which began 
in September, 1931. Until 1926 the internal political situation progres- 
sively deteriorated. At Peking a government was maintained which was 
recognized by the powers, but changes were kaleidoscopic and its effective 
authority rapidly declined. Rival war lords jockeyed for control. Sun Yat- 
sen headed a regime in Canton which claimed to be the only legitimate 
one. Before his death Russian advisers whom he called to help him di- 
rected the reorganization of his party, the Kuomintang, on the pattern of 
the Russian Communist Party. After Sun’s death (1925) Chiang Kai-shek 
came to the fore as the commander of the armies of the Kuomintang. In 
1926 he began a triumphant march northward. In the close collaboration 
between the Communists and the Kuomintang there was the strong anti- 
imperialist, chiefly anti-British movement to which we have referred. Ten- 
sion between the Communists and the non-Communist elements in the 
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Kuomintang came to a head in 1927. After retiring for a few months, 
Chiang Kai-shek returned to power. His break with the Communists was 
complete; in 1928 his armies resumed their northward advance and took 
Peking, renamed Peiping, and the Kuomintang set up a government in 
Nanking with a framework designed to make actual Sun Yat-sen’s pro- 
gram. Chiang Kai-shek and the Kuomintang rapidly extended their au- 
thority over most of China, but still did not control Manchuria and were 
challenged by Communist minorities and several war lords. 

A great ferment was stirring the students. It was sometimes called the 
Renaissance or the New Tide. In 1922 and 1924 in some phases it flared 
up in vigorous anti-Christian movements. Although numbers of the lead- 
ers in the Kuomintang, including Chiang Kai-shek, were Protestant Chris- 
tians, the climate of opinion was not as open to Christianity as it had been 
for the decade after 1911. It was more sharply critical of things Western. 
Clearly the foreigner must so far as possible keep in the background, and 
in Christian organizations and institutions Chinese must have control. 


The Years 1921—1931: The Contributions of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States and Canada 


We can best picture the share of the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada during these eventful eleven years by way of annals. By picking 
out year by year what seems significant, we can sense something of what 
was being accomplished. At first sight this may appear to be merely a 
jotting of actions and incidents which have their only interrelatedness in 
their connection with the representatives of the International Committee. 
As we proceed, however, some general trends will be observed. They tie 
up with the program that was begun in its main outlines in the first quarter 
century, and a summary will attempt to point out a greater coherence than 
a casual reading might detect. 


Annals: 1921 


As the voluminous correspondence for the year 1921 is scanned, the fol- 
lowing emerge as illustrative of emphases. 

Aid was given in attempts to meet China’s recurring problem of famine. 
This was both by immediate relief and by preventive measures. From 
Peking, Edwards reported that he was devoting his energies chiefly to 
famine relief. He was executive secretary of the Peking United Interna- 
tional Famine Relief Committee and was largely responsible for its effec- 
tiveness in reducing deaths.1%4 

In the endeavor to curb one of the perennial causes of famine, the Gov- 
ernment engaged a foreign firm to undertake a conservancy program of 
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building a dam and making a new channel for the Yellow River where in 
1921 that stream had broken its banks. In connection with the project 
thousands of Chinese laborers were employed. The Industrial Division of 
the National Committee directed a service for the laborers somewhat on 
the model of that which had been conducted for the Chinese laborers in 
France. Most of the staff were Chinese, but a North American, C. C. 
Shedd, who had been engaged in industrial work with the Hankow Asso- 
ciation, participated.+°5 

In Shanghai the model village in the Pootung area of which we have 
spoken was being developed.1°® Also in Shanghai, after furlough, W. W. 
Lockwood resumed the general secretaryship of the Chinese Association. 
This he did on the insistence of the board of directors. He had hoped that 
the post would be held by a Chinese, but the experience of the year seemed 
to show that a foreigner was still needed to give cohesion and esprit de 
corps to the Chinese staff.1°7 At the request of British and American resi- 
dents, the project of a building for the branch of the Association which 
served foreign young men in the city was being pushed. George A. Fitch 
was giving it the major part of his time.1°° 

On the national scene, J. H. Gray, whom we have met in India and who 
arrived in China late in 1920, reported on an investigation of physical 
education. It was largely through Gray that the Shanghai Far Eastern 
Games of 1921 were an outstanding success.1°® Eugene E. Barnett became 
national student secretary. Barnett’s report for the year showed 186 stu- 
dent Associations, nearly two-thirds of them in middle schools, and 20 
Chinese and 7 foreigners giving full time to student work.1!° The National 
Committee also accepted the responsibility for staffing and financing the 
work for the Chinese students who had flocked to France after World 
War I.111 The importance of the National Committee and its staff was 
vividly demonstrated by the dedication of its building in April, 1921. The 
International Committee matched two to one the money contributed to 
the National Committee by permanent residents of China and Hong Kong 
and in addition made other grants, chiefly for fellowships for Chinese sec- 
retaries in the United States and for Chinese student work in Tokyo.” 

That assistance from the International Committee had reached a peak 
was seen in the fact that of the thirty-three men requested by the National 
Committee in 1920 only two had been sent.118 


Annals: 1922—1923 


In retrospect the early part of the year 1922 seemed to some intimate ob- 
servers to have marked the high-water mark of the YMCA in China. At 
least they thought it saw the largest interest in its work. This peak was 
associated with three related events: the meeting in Peking of the Confer- 
ence of the World’s Student Christian Federation, with Mott as its chair- 
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man; the National Christian Conference out of which came the National 
Christian Council, an achievement indebted in no small degree to Mott; 
and the antireligious, really anti-Christian movement to which we have 
referred and which was in part provoked by these two gatherings.’ It 
was this last which began the ebb of the pro-Christian sentiment in the 
nation and made more difficult the work of the Association. 

Through his part in directing the local arrangements for the meeting of 
the World’s Student Christian Federation, T. Z. Koo, assistant general 
secretary of the National Committee, so demonstrated his ability that he 
was called to become a traveling secretary of the Federation and began 
the ecumenical career which was to make him a familiar and honored fig- 
ure in Christian and especially student Christian circles around the world.?® 
The choice, however, upset for the time being the plan of Barnett and Yui 
to have Koo head the Student Division of the National Committee.1!® 
After a period with the Federation, Koo returned to China as associate 
general secretary of the National Committee and in that capacity directed 
the Student Division. In 1923 O. R. Magill succeeded Barnett as executive 
of the Student Division. When Koo was once more in China, Magill in- 
sisted that he be given that post. Magill served under him as his associate. 
Before long Koo was again with the Federation. 

Mott’s presence in China made consultations possible on the problems 
presented by the relationships of the International Committee’s secretaries. 
Among them were delays in obtaining decisions from the International 
Committee, the bypassing of the senior secretary by the International Com- 
mittee, and the question of who had the power to assign and direct the 
North American secretaries and determine the time and length of their 
furloughs—whether that should be the International Committee or the 
National Committee. Chinese national feeling entered into the issue. Steps 
toward meeting the problems were taken in defining more precisely the 
functions of the senior secretary, of giving him more assistance, and of 
commanding more of his time for that post. Brockman made a special trip 
to China to deal with the issues. Harvey was in America for health rea- 
sons, and it was agreed that on his return he should again be senior secre- 
tary. In the meantime, W. W. Lockwood very reluctantly consented to 
assume the burden.'!" 

Yui was experiencing difficulty because of the expansion of the Move- 
ment. He was developing as rapidly as possible a Chinese staff competent 
to take major responsibilities, but he felt the need of more rather than 
less foreign personnel until sufficient Chinese secretaries had emerged.18 


Annals: 1924 


Although the political situation in China was deteriorating and antiforeign, 
especially anti-British feeling was rising, in 1924 the YMCA was vigorous. 
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The foreign staff was only slightly reduced. The construction of buildings 
continued: part of the money for it came from the International Commit- 
tee and part from local sources. The income of local Associations was 
mounting. Chinese secretaries had multiplied—from 16 in 1907 to 230 in 
1917 and 313 in 1924.119 Some success was achieved in solving the prob- 
lem of the adequate utilization of the foreign staff and of their relations 
with the National Committee. 

To be sure, problems were not lacking. The Chinese were not very ex- 
pert in the use of foreign secretaries. They tended to move them too rap- 
idly from place to place, and not to give them sufficient time to develop 
local contacts or to see to completion the training of Chinese for particular 
posts. Moreover, as a discerning foreign secretary saw it, there was danger 
of making of the Associations institutions rather than a Christian move- 
ment.1”° [Il health due to overwork temporarily laid Yui aside. 

However, at the conclusion of a trip to the Far East Brockman reported 
that relations between the foreign and the Chinese secretaries were on a 
more nearly satisfactory basis than earlier. Brockman prevailed on Yui to 
make a trip to America at North American expense for rest and recupera- 
tion.1*1 At the meeting of senior secretaries and representatives of National 
Committees at Lake Placid in the autumn,!?? numbers of recommendations 
were formulated for China which were designed to resolve the tensions.!*3 

On the negative side, an ambitious program to deal constructively with 
conditions of labor in industry did not develop as some had hoped. Both 
in the new factories which were rising rapidly in China and in the old- 
style handicrafts, the chronic plight of the employed was unspeakably de- 
plorable. Eddy had it very much at heart and obtained a promise from 
John D. Rockefeller for financial assistance. To be sure, in 1923, eleven 
city Associations, including those in the chief concentrations of modern 
factories, carried on industrial work which included efforts to better home 
conditions and the economic status of employees. The secretary of the 
Industrial Department of the National Committee, M. T. Tchou, made an 
extensive trip to America and Europe to learn what he could from indus- 
trial conditions, and he had large plans.1°* However, because of labor un- 
rest and the anti-British feeling, British business men were reluctant to 
take any steps in support of industrial work. Then, too, the industrial pro- 
gram was work for the workers rather than with them.1°° 


Annals: 1925 


The political situation in China in 1925 rendered extremely difficult the 
relations between Chinese and foreigners. Yui and other Chinese felt that 
developing conditions made direct adherence to the recommendations of 
the Lake Placid Conference untenable, and that where he deemed it nec- 
essary the general secretary of the National Committee, rather than the 
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senior secretary, should decide the location and work of the foreign sec- 
retaries.1°° Harvey felt so unhappy over the situation that he resigned as 
senior secretary and returned to America.!*7 At Yui’s earnest request Lyon 
became acting senior secretary.!*8 J. H. Gray, who had been directing 
physical education for the National Committee, believed that the time had 
come to turn over that part of the Association’s program entirely to Chi- 
nese.!?? The strikes stirred up by Communists and the demands by labor 
on employers, especially foreign employers, negated the welfare measures 
of the industrial departments of the Associations.1*° 

A clamant problem, as for various other Christian enterprises, was the 
ownership of property. Chinese were demanding that where the title was 
in the name of foreigners, it be transferred to Chinese. This arose from the 
fear of being stigmatized as under foreign control. In the case of the Asso- 
ciations, the suggestion was made that deeds be transferred from the In- 
ternational Committee to the National Committee, as the body legally 
competent to hold property, and that it in turn assign their use to the 
local Associations under conditions which would keep the buildings in 
good repair and safeguard them for Association purposes. In November, 
1925, the General Board of the National Council (in the U.S.A.) agreed 
to the transfer.13! 

The scene was further complicated by the very natural desire of Yui to 
have assurances of specified annual grants from the National Council (in 
the U.S.A.) for a three-year period, an assurance which he felt necessary 
if the Association was to recruit and hold an adequate Chinese staff. In 
view of the financial situation of the Foreign Division of the National 
Council, reluctance, equally natural, was expressed to give such assur- 
ance, 

However, there was no suggestion of retreat. Since students were the 
center of the current disturbances and in many ways the key to the future, 
a request was made to the National Council (U.S.A.) for $10,000 (gold) 
to place ten additional men, foreign and Chinese, in the student field.1%? 
Characteristically, Mott promptly agreed and personally guaranteed the 
amount.'#* In view of the increasing emphasis upon a Chinese staff, plans 
were also made for more adequate training of men to fill it. Here Lyon 
and L. Newton Hayes, already experienced, were asked to help. S. C. 
Leung was suggested as an instructor.1*° He had been a student in the 
Chicago Association College and was general secretary of the Canton As- 
sociation. 

Passions in China were stirred to a fever heat by the shooting of stu- 
dents in Shanghai on May 30, 1925, by the police of the International 
Settlement and by further violence the next month in Shameen, the foreign 
settlement in Canton. Would the North American secretaries take a posi- 
tion on the issues, including the revision of the treaties to eliminate what 
to the ardent nationalists were the objectionable features? Several of the 
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secretaries sought solutions which would right injustices and reduce fric- 
tion 


Annals: 1926 


The year 1926 proved no easier or less perplexing than did its predecessor. 
It saw the northward march of the army of the Kuomintang and the close 
collaboration of the Kuomintang and the Communists. 

Early in the year the strain over the relations of the foreign secretaries 
to the National Committee was eased by the word that the revision of the 
findings of the Lake Placid consultation, agreed upon by the general sec- 
retaries’ conference in Shanghai the preceding August, had been adopted 
by the National Council (U.S.A.) By this the office of senior secretary was 
abolished and in its place the National Committee established a Personnel 
Bureau. The executive secretary of the Bureau was to be nominated by the 
National Council (U.S.A.) and appointed by the National Committee 
(China). The functions of the former senior secretary were divided be- 
tween the National Council on the one hand and the General Administra- 
tion and the Personnel Bureau of the National Committee on the other. 
Barnett became executive secretary of the Bureau and at the same time 
continued as executive secretary of the City Division. C. W. Petitt became 
associate general secretary of the Bureau. Thus the National Committee 
was given more control over the secretaries sent by the National Council, 
but that control was exercised through North Americans.1** 

Yet the antiforeign feeling, the Communist influence, and the with- 
drawal of many missionaries from China led some supporters of the For- 
eign Work to raise the question whether the time had not come further to 
cut the assistance from the International Committee.1** Although it was 
not due alone or primarily to the current pressures in China, in the past 
few years the North American personnel in China had fallen from eighty- 
five to less than seventy.1*° 

In the face of these adverse and discouraging conditions, there were 
many indications that the YMCA was very much alive and that the secre- 
taries from North America were important to its continuation. Thus in 
acute situations in Changsha and Hankow brought by the Communists, 
the secretaries of the International Committee were a stabilizing influence, 
keeping in the background but standing by and proving towers of 
strength.'4° In August, the tenth National Convention assembled in Tsinan, 
in Shantung, and adopted a strong program with religion and life as its 
central theme.1#1 In Shanghai the “model village” for industrial workers 
was advancing: in October the cornerstone of the Y building, the gift of 
Mott and his wife, was laid; twelve cottages were being erected, six of 
them made possible by the American Friends Service Committee.14? 
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Annals: 1927 


The year 1927 was no less difficult than 1926. It was marked by the 
height of the current radical wave, a wave which came to its crest in 
March in the attack on foreigners in Nanking. Several of the Chinese sec- 
retaries sympathized with the radicals, and in at least one city some of them 
joined the Communist Party. The Changsha Association was closed and 
the Communists took over the building and reopened it as a People’s Club 
House.'** The city government in Hangchow made the Association build- 
ing its headquarters.14* Some Association buildings were occupied by 
soldiers and the financial situation of several Associations was precari- 
ous.!#> Several North American secretaries were evacuated to the coast or 
the Philippines.!#° Some were disheartened, believed that they were of no 
use in China, were unwilling further to subject their families to what they 
had suffered under the radicals, and returned to America.!4* 

Yet in March the entire staff of the National Committee adopted a 
program of advance with emphasis upon character-building, citizenship- 
training, internationalism, and fellowship.'48 To assist the Chinese Asso- 
ciations to disprove the accusation that they were not Chinese, the transfer 
of the ownership of buildings from the International Committee to the 
National Committee was expedited.'*® During the fateful year the Shang- 
hai Foreign Association suffered less than did the Chinese Association, and 
in 1928 the new building was opened.'°° The outstanding Chinese secre- 
taries were magnificent in their loyalty and poise, and one of the American 
foreign mission administrators paid tribute to the wisdom of the policy 
which from the beginning had stressed Chinese leadership.15t 


Annals: 1928 


The year 1928 brought relief and with it recovery and fresh courage. The 
break of Chiang Kai-shek and the conservatives in the Kuomintang with 
the Communists, the flight of many of the latter, the waning of Commu- 
nist influence, and the unification of much of the country under Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Kuomintang gave a breathing space and renewed hope. 
The YMCA profited by the respite. All its buildings were once more 
in its possession. Here and there membership and finance campaigns were 
successful. Chiang Kai-shek and other leaders in the Government or their 
wives contributed to a fund for erecting more cottages in the model village 
in Shanghai. In Nanking men prominent in the State were delivering 
straightforward religious addresses from the platform of the Association. 
In Tientsin L. Newton Hayes conducted a “Bible study week” with daily 
lectures on the Bible and a large exhibition of charts and pictures. The 
Foochow Association counted more than 900 in Bible classes.1®? 
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The student Associations had suffered severely. Numbers of them had 
ceased to exist. Many student secretaries had been on the staffs of city 
Associations. When the latter had to reduce their personnel, seeing the 
student field shattered, they either dropped their student secretaries or 
shifted them to other posts. However, with the aid of the Emergency Stu- 
dent Work Fund, which was recommended by Brockman and undertaken 
by Mott, strong men were placed as student secretaries in a number of 
centers.1°? As associate general secretary of the National Committee, 
T. Z. Koo was giving much time to recruiting them. All were Chinese. 

The situation was also eased by a decision of the Foreign Committee of 
the National Councils of the United States and Canada neither to ask nor 
accept indemnity from the Chinese Government for loss of property. The 
claims of its secretaries in China for losses of themselves or their families 
were to be made only to the Foreign Committee.1°* 

Writing from the Far East, Brockman reported that while Yui was 
deeply concerned that the effective foreign staff was then only thirty, the 
Association had come through the recent testing better than any other re- 
ligious institution, and that the fiery trial had welded the secretarial force 
into a new unity and deeper fellowship. He said that the prestige of the 
Association with the nation was higher than at any previous time and that 
the strongest element in the Government was old Association leaders (of 
the eight ministers five were Christians, all of them either former Asso- 
ciation leaders or sons of leaders). He was convinced that the Associations 
seemed the greatest reservoir of leadership not only for the Government 
but also for churches and colleges, and that the Association had a larger 
opportunity than any had once dared to dream. But, Brockman solemnly 
declared, this opportunity could not be adequately seized without “a full 
measure of co-operation from the National Councils of North America.” 155 

The year 1928 witnessed the entrance of the YMCA into a new field, 
rural service. In September, under the National Committee and the 
Soochow Association, Philip W. Cheng, with C. W. Petitt as an associate, 
opened a Rural Service Station at Weiting, near Soochow.!°° 

When the year 1928 was summed up, so far as statistics could depict it, 
the total situation had improved over 1927 but had not regained the level 
of 1924.157 


Annals; 1929—1930 


The years 1929—30 were a continuation of the breathing spell of 1928. In 
them China was beginning to throb with hope and with progress toward 
internal peace and unity. This was under the Kuomintang led by Chiang 
Kai-shek, and with the capital at Nanking. In the National Government 
and in some of the provincial and local governments Christians, notably 
Protestant Christians, were far more numerous and prominent than their 
proportional strength in the country as a whole would have warranted. 
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Christianity and particularly Protestant Christianity was apparently to 
be given the opportunity to prove whether, as Eddy and others of his school 
of thought had declared, it could save China. 

In this opportunity the YMCAs of the United States and Canada shared, 
but the post-World War I recession and the onslaught of the depression 
cut into their income, piled up their debts, and instead of the much-needed 
advance made heartbreaking retrenchment necessary. In spite of Yui’s 
request for more secretaries, in February, 1930, there were actually in 
China only thirty-two from the International Committee. In addition to 
them, seven others were on furlough. To be sure, at the repeated urging 
of the National Committee, not far from 1930, O. R. Magill, who had 
been out of the country since 1926, was sent back to give his time to 
students. He served as associate of Y. T. Wu, then the executive of the 
Student Division.1°° It was also in 1930 that Lyman Hoover came to 
China through funds raised largely among students in the Rocky Mountain 
region on a “Hoover for China” project. He first served in Peiping. Yet 
the North American staff was alarmingly low. Yui was attempting to fill 
the gap by obtaining men from Britain and the continent of Europe. 
British commercial companies were paying or were about to pay the sal- 
aries of three men, the German National Council seemed about to con- 
tribute a man, and for several years the Danish Movement had been send- 
ing secretaries.1°? 

In some other ways the picture was far from heartening. Many of the 
oldest and most experienced Chinese secretaries were going into the service 
of the Government. Most of the rank and file of Association members 
took no responsibility and merely enjoyed the privileges. The physical 
work was not as prominent as formerly; that was from lack of leadership 
and because other agencies were now active. Other facilities for education 
were filling the need for schools which the Association had once helped 
to supply. Only two city Associations, Canton and Foochow, carried on 
an active religious program, and many of the young men whom the Asso- 
ciation had led into church membership had drifted away both from the 
churches and from the Association.1® 

After much hesitation on the ground that it represented an infringement 
on its autonomy, Yui and the National Committee permitted the Inter- 
national Survey to include China. 

The voluminous statistics and opinions gathered in connection with the 
Survey 16? disclosed, as was to be expected, a mixed picture. Among the 
findings were the following. The National Committee with its extensive 
staff attempted to formulate a program for the entire country and wished 
the local Associations to conform with it. The local Associations had 
little or no control over the National Committee and at times felt resent- 
ment against it.1®* The voting control of the Associations was in the hands 
of the active members, and for that status church membership was re- 
quired: yet some members of the Kuomintang were insisting that the basis 
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be broadened to take in non-Christians, especially since most of the sub- 
scriptions and of the dues-paying membership were from that element.!%4 
In spite of great efforts to recruit and train a Chinese secretariat, this 
part of the program had badly broken down: the average length of service 
of secretaries was only three and a half years. But the loyalty of some of 
the Chinese secretaries was said to be beyond praise.1® Not all the North 
American secretaries were fully acclimated to their changed status. Before 
1925 several of them had been general secretaries of local Associations. 
Now, while at the instance of the Chinese some of them held that post, 
several of the North Americans were uncertain as to what their functions 
were and wondered whether they had a continuing useful place in China. 
A few, dissatisfied, were returning to North America. Others were making 
the adjustment. In general, relations between the Chinese and the North 
American secretaries were satisfactory on the personal basis, but there was 
serious question as to whether a foreign secretary should expect to make 
China his lifework. Five or at most ten years, so the Survey said, should 
probably be the limit of his contribution.'® 

The year 1930 witnessed important changes in outstanding personnel, 
both North American and Chinese. Gailey retired because of age, receiving 
expressions of warm appreciation for his years of service “as a great and 
loving personality, an unfailing friend to all in need, a winner of friends 
among the lowly and great, a hero in hours of danger, a seer of the un- 
tried, a lover of the Chinese and things Chinese . . . a successful pioneer 
in Association work in some of its most difficult fields.” 161 T. Z. Koo re- 
signed from the national secretariat. He had been out of the country much 
of the time and his interests were chiefly elsewhere.!®8 Yui’s health was 
again so precarious that he thought of resigning. To relieve him from some 
of the pressure, S. C. Leung came as his associate.'®® Robertson had about 
reached the age of retirement, and reconsideration of the functions of the 
Lecture Department was imperative.17° 


The Decade 1921—1930: Summary 


As we look back through the annals from 1920 to the eve of the Japanese 
invasion which began in September, 1931, certain trends can be observed. 
They arose out of adverse conditions in both North America and China. 
From the perspective of the mid-1950’s the years 1920-22 were seen to 
mark the apex of the activity of the YMCAs in China. The crest could be 
placed in any one of these years, but North American participation reached 
its peak in 1920. 

The story is one of great changes and some losses. The North American 
staff shrank. The student Associations were dealt severe blows. The trans- 
fer of control to the Chinese was speeded up: that was true both in the 
secretariat and in the title to property. With the changing situation in 
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China, physical education, educational classes, and the Lecture Department 
were not in as much demand as formerly: as other agencies, especially the 
Government, entered the scene, the pioneering mission of the YMCA in 
these aspects of its program had been accomplished. During the civil 
strife and the Communist surge, some buildings had been taken over. 

Yet the Association continued. All the occupied buildings were recov- 
ered and the physical damage was quickly repaired. By 1931 financial 
support in China was mounting. Membership, the enrollment in Bible 
classes, and several other phases of the Association’s life were again gain- 
ing. The core of the Chinese personnel was able and loyal. 

In the day which China appeared to be entering, the Association seemed 
to have an unprecedented opportunity. Many of its former leaders held 
posts in the Government. Several of them were in high places. Christians 
in the Government, some of them won through the Association, had a 
chance to demonstrate that their faith could produce the kind of character 
that would pull China out of its morass. Although the Association min- 
istered to a few of the underprivileged, the bulk of its membership was 
from students and former students, predominantly of men and boys of 
modern education and outlook,!" those by whom the new China would 
be built. The baptism of Chiang Kai-shek in 1930, by a Methodist pastor, 
was in the presence of Yui. Yui also officiated at Chiang’s wedding. 
Chiang said that next to the Bible, the book which had most influenced 
him was Fosdick’s The Manhood of the Master, published in translation 
by the Association Press. Some of his recent pronouncements addressed to 
officials, teachers, and students were said to have a “YMCA flavor.” 17 


The Crises of 1931—1936 


Then came a fresh series of crises which threatened to close at least some 
of the doors of opportunity. To check the efforts of the Nanking Govern- 
ment to bring Manchuria within its administration, on the night of Sep- 
tember 18, 1931, the Kwantung Army (Japanese) suddenly struck and 
seized the strategic Mukden. Early the next year the Japanese set up a 
puppet regime under the name of Manchukuo which claimed independence 
and included all Manchuria and a little later, Jehol, a part of the adjacent 
Inner Mongolia. In doing so they defied the League of Nations and the 
United States and withdrew from membership in the League. 

The creation of Manchukuo posed a problem for the Association and 
for the fraternal secretaries within the borders of that pseudo state. The 
Japanese authorities were hostile to any trace of connection with the rest 
of China: they looked with suspicion upon all foreigners in Manchuria 
and were stoutly opposed to any contacts of the Associations there with 
the National Committee. Seething anti-Japanese movements in the rest of 
China brought a crisis to the Nanking Government. In the first half of 
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1932 there was fighting in Shanghai and the lower Yangtze Valley, an area 
in which the Association had much of its strength. In succeeding years 
the Japanese encroached further on the Northeast, in a region where were 
Peiping (Peking) and Tientsin, important centers of the Association. 

Added to the Japanese peril was that of a revived and growing com- 
munism. Mao Tse-tung, Chu Teh, and other Communist leaders set up a 
regime in Kiangsi, south of the Yangtze, which extended its activities into 
the neighboring Fukien and Hunan. Chiang Kai-shek tried to eliminate it. 
So hard did he press them that the Communists moved their headquarters 
to Yenan in the Northwest. There they firmly entrenched themselves and 
developed the organization and tactics which at mid-century were to gain 
for them the mastery of the mainland. 

It was in this context that the Association pursued its mission and that 
the Associations of the United States and Canada continued their assistance. 

In North America, as we have repeatedly seen, in the fore part of the 
1930’s the depression deepened. With it the National Councils and the 
International Committee, already handicapped by the post-World War I 
reaction, made drastic reductions in their budgets and staffs, and even then 
were not able to avoid ominous deficits. Obviously, faced with these and 
with the added responsibilities in Europe, they could not but cut drastically 
into their personnel and financial aid to the China Associations. 

As with the decade 1921-30 we can best tell the story by means of 
annals. 


Annals: 1931 


In the fore part of 1931 the recovery from the adverse mid-1920’s con- 
tinued. In Association circles there was a spirit of hopefulness. In Nanking 
Colonel J. L. Huang, who had had training in the Cleveland Association 
and had been a secretary of the Shanghai Association, with the hearty 
endorsement of Chiang Kai-shek organized the Officers’ Moral Endeavor 
Association. Huang was eager to obtain the co-operation of the YMCA in 
training his men. The movement was not officially Christian, but it was 
an effort, to some degree modeled on the Association, to nourish the kind 
of character for which the latter stood.17* In the field of athletics, basket- 
ball—introduced by the Association—continued to spread. Through the 
Association, basketball leagues were organized which gave all classes an 
opportunity to play. Basketball had become the game most emphasized 
by athletic clubs.1™4 

Yet, even before the full impact of the depression was felt, the with- 
drawal of North American secretaries was continuing. It was causing the 
National Committee much concern. Yui believed that the Associations 
should enter new centers. However, it could not do so if the number of 
secretaries from North America was reduced. Since 1928 no general ap- 
propriations from North America to the National Committee had been 
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received. Seemingly this had not brought much if any embarrassment, but 
Yui maintained that any further demobilization of fraternal secretaries 
would be a serious blow.!” Yet in 1931 two fraternal secretaries were de- 
mobilized and three others were reaching the retirement age. The best that 
could be done in China was to suggest an order in which, if they became 
imperative, further withdrawals could be made.!*° The Foreign Commit- 
tee realized that the progressive depletion of its staff in China might 
jeopardize what was being accomplished, but the deepening of the depres- 
sion forced it reluctantly to call home more men.’ That step, so Barnett 
reported, left cities and whole areas uncovered and many of them “in the 
hands of young, inexperienced, and inadequate Chinese staffs upon whom 
the strain of leadership without the counsel and co-operation of their 
American colleagues” would be “nothing short of perilous.” This was 
especially serious because Yui was again laid by with ill health.17° A man 
with such long experience in China as W. W. Lockwood was convinced 
that the contribution of the Christian faith in producing men of the kind of 
character needed in the reconstruction of China, and which was coming 
through the YMCA, “if not made today will never be made by us” (the 
North American Movement) .17° 

The Mukden affair in September came like a bombshell. In Association 
circles it had immediate repercussions. In spite of the peril to his health, 
Yui left at once for Nanking to confer with Chiang Kai-shek.18° From 
Shanghai Lockwood voiced the concern of himself and of others, including 
many important Chinese, over what seemed to them the spineless policy 
of Washington toward this act of Japanese aggression.1*! Early in October 
Barnett went to Manchuria. He wrote at length on the process by which 
the Japanese were attempting to set up a government which they could 
control. Privately circulated, his report, as that of an early eyewitness, was 
eagerly read in influential quarters in New York, Washington, London, 
and Geneva.1® 


Developments in Manchuria 


The repercussions on the Associations in Manchuria of the Japanese coup 
could not but be serious. In that region there were then separate Associa- 
tions for Chinese and Japanese. Those counted as in the Chinese Move- 
ment were in Antung, Dairen, Chinhsien, Mukden, Kirin, and Harbin. In 
connection with the Japan story we have already seen something of the 
Associations for the Japanese, especially for those connected with rail- 
ways.1!88 ‘ 

As early as 1908 Gailey was urging that the Association be planted 
among the Chinese youth in Manchuria.!5* His plea was not immediately 
heeded, but by 1914 the National Committee had extended its operations 
to that area. This was partly with the co-operation of the International 
Committee and partly with that of the missions of the Irish and Scottish 
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Presbyterians, the Danish Lutherans, and the Danish Associations.1®° Fra- 
ternal secretaries were placed in more than one city. In Harbin the Rus- 
sians presented an opportunity and a challenge. To that we will recur in a 
later chapter. 

In Manchuria the effects of the Japanese occupation on the Associations 
were varied, but the limitation of our story chiefly to the role of the Asso- 
ciations of the United States and Canada forbids more than a few scattered 
examples. Presumably they are fairly typical. In Kirin, where the Associa- 
tion had been opened in 1911, W. W. Cline, the International Committee’s 
secretary, wrote that the Mukden incident had postponed the completion 
of a building toward the erection of which funds had come from North 
America. Student work suffered, but Bible classes that had been planned 
were carried on, though with small enrollments.1*® In Dairen, the Japanese 
authorities intensified the long-standing police surveillance of the Chinese 
YMCA. In Mukden and Kirin, in spite of the protests of the foreign sec- 
retaries, Japanese gendarmes made a thorough search of the buildings.15? 
Increasingly it became difficult to maintain even a skeleton Chinese staff 
in the Manchurian Associations, for few Chinese of education or potential 
leadership would remain and pay the price by truckling to the Japanese. 

The International Committee was in a dilemma. The secretaries of the 
National Committee in Shanghai were aggrieved by what they interpreted 
as the recognition of Manchukuo by listing the secretaries in Manchuria 
separately from those in China.'** Yet the International Committee also 
had commitments in Japan, and here attitudes differed from those in China. 

Attempts, not entirely unsuccessful, were made through the secretaries 
of the International Committee in Japan and in China to ease the tensions 
and to work out a modus vivendi which would keep the Chinese Asso- 
ciations in Manchuria functioning. In the spring of 1932 Barnett and 
Y. T. Wu were in Mukden on behalf of the National Committee of China, 
and there conferred with secretaries and directors of the Associations in 
Manchuria. Late in 1932 Wilbur, then stationed in Seoul, went to Kirin 
to help the Association resolve a critical situation. He felt that he had been 
of some use.!*® In 1933 Phelps and Saito from Japan visited Manchuria.1*° 
Paul Baagoe, a Dane, was regional secretary of the National Committee 
for Manchuria. When he returned to Denmark on furlough he was suc- 
ceeded in that position by J. Rasmussen, another Dane, who had already 
served many years in Manchuria.1*! In 1933 the first Far Eastern and 
Indian Area Conference, convened in the Philippines under the World’s 
Committee, gave opportunity for unhurried discussions of Leung, Barnett, 
Phelps, and Saito. It was clear that the Japanese Committee would not 
make any moves which might be interpreted as efforts to extend its juris- 
diction over the Chinese Associations in Manchuria. Late in 1933 Barnett 
and Leung journeyed to Japan and had extended consultations with 
Phelps and Saito. In some of these they were joined by Wilbur. The con- 
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versations seem not to have led to definite action, but they achieved better 
reciprocal understanding.!*” 

The picture in Manchuria became still further complicated. A Mukden 
consultation of 1932 set up the “Advisory Committee to the United Coun- 
cils of Manchurian YMCAs,” and this was interpreted, wrongly, by the 
Japanese press as an effort by missionaries to persuade their governments 
to recognize Manchukuo. The titles to the most valuable properties of the 
Chinese Associations in Manchuria were held by the National Committee, 
and the appointments of the foreign secretaries were from the National 
Committee.1®? Because of the deepening depression, the International Com- 
mittee had to withdraw the supplement it was making to the provision of 
the Irish Presbyterian Mission for the salary of Cline in Kirin.'** Yet it is 
heartening to recall that in spite of this reduction in his support and the 
difficulties in the local situation, Cline decided to hold on.!%° When, in 
1935, Cline finally left, the Association rapidly deteriorated, but in 1936 
the coming as general secretary of Thomas Blakeley, of the Irish Presby- 
terian Mission, brought improvement.!®® The Union of the Manchurian 
YMCAs continued. Tacitly though specifically it was understood that it 
was a regional committee serving under the National Committee of 
China.197 


Annals: 1932 


In our effort to cover developments in Manchuria in a somewhat con- 
nected fashion we have run ahead of events in the rest of China. We must 
now return to the latter, and as before, by means of annals. 

In the fore part of 1932 much centered about the aggravation of the 
anti-Japanese boycott and the fighting in Shanghai which were precipitated 
by the Japanese advances in Manchuria. In Shanghai and vicinity the 
efforts of the Association were largely concentrated on relief. It was first 
for refugees from the severe floods of the preceding summer and then for 
the refugees from the fighting.'°* Edwards, who was described as “probably 
the outstanding authority on famine relief work in China,” in 1931 and 
1932 gave several months, first as associate director of the Field Opera- 
tions Department of the National Flood Relief Commission of the Chinese 
Government, and then as head of the Inspection Division.'®® Out of their 
share in flood relief several Associations in the Yangtze Valley set up con- 
tinuing rural work centers.?°? But it was with the fighting that the letters 
of the North American secretaries in that region were chiefly filled.2°' To 
meet the needs of Chinese troops, especially in the North, the National 
Executive Committee organized a War Work Council with headquarters 
in Peiping. In its direction Edwards shared.?°? 

There had not been time to recover from the stress of these emergencies 
when word came that, because of the financial situation, further drastic 
slashes would be required in the budgets and the numbers of the North 
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American personnel in China. Outside the salaries and the supplementary 
support of the North American staff, the International Committee was 
making no financial contribution to the Association in China. Additional 
economies, therefore, meant withdrawing men and curtailing the salaries 
and allowances of those who remained. This latter was the more serious 
because the cost of living in China continued to rise. In China consulta- 
tions among the North American secretaries expressed appreciation of the 
difficulties faced by the International Committee, but protested the pro- 
posed demobilization and to prevent it offered a 20 per cent cut in salaries 
and further economies. In spite of protests, three men were ordered 
brought back to North America. To help relieve the situation L. Newton 
Hayes, who was in America with his family on sick leave, sent in his 
resignation.?°% 

With the North American fraternal secretarial staff now reduced to 
twenty, increasing emphasis was placed upon preparing Chinese personnel. 
North American secretaries were called on to assist in local training pro- 
grams, regional institutes, and national schools and conferences. In Peiping 
Lennig Sweet served as director of YMCA students in Yenching, for ex- 
perienced secretaries were being sent to that university for a sabbatical 
leave of study. R. M. Hogan was called to the headquarters staff in Shang- 
hai to give general supervision of training.?°* 


Annals: 1933 


As the year 1933 dawned it was seen that the diminished North American 
personnel was being so distributed as to make it of the most effective use.?°° 

Then came another shock. The financial situation of the National Coun- 
cil of the United States and with it of the International Committee con- 
tinued to deteriorate. Declining income and the mounting debt meant the 
withdrawal of twelve to fifteen more men from the field, of whom three or 
four would have to come from China. To prevent this seeming disaster 
and to keep intact their existing staff of twenty, the North American secre- 
taries offered to divide among themselves the funds available for salaries 
in China. This was the more sacrificial in view of the existing salary cut, 
which by this time was 25 per cent, and the shrinkage in the purchasing 
value in China of the American dollars in which the salaries were paid. 
Deeply touched, the International Committee accepted the offer as a means 
of avoiding further withdrawals.” The National Committee pledged 
$5,000 (gold) to the International Committee on the condition that the 
North American staff be not further reduced. In view of conditions in 
China, this was heroic.?°7 

Even these sacrifices did not suffice. In December word came from 
North America that the field staff throughout the world was to be brought 
down to twenty. That meant further demobilization in China. The prospect 
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was heartbreaking, partly for the men involved but chiefly for the reper- 
cussions upon the Association in China.?°8 In view of the difficulty of find- 
ing employment for men returning to America, the International Commit- 
tee advised that as many as possible of the demobilized find remunerative 
posts in China.” 

In spite of the reduction, actual and impending, in the North American 
staff and the adverse political conditions, some advances were being made 
in the China Associations. In the student field training conferences for 
leaders were producing good results; gains had been achieved in re-entering 
government schools, where during the disturbances of recent years Asso- 
ciations had almost or entirely disappeared; Chinese secretaries were re- 
cruited and trained; enrollments in. Bible and religious discussion groups 
grew; and a united Student Christian Movement was coming into being, 
of both sexes and of various groups both related and unrelated to the 
Association.?!° 


Annals: 1934 


The demobilization was accomplished. There was no whimpering from the 
men who were sacrificed. Some of those affected found employment in 
China. Others carried on for a time with the Association on their own 
funds or with assistance from the local Associations and the National 
Committee.2™ 

In the course of the year the devaluation of the American dollar dealt 
a further blow. It reduced the purchasing power of what came from the 
International Committee and, added to earlier cuts in salaries, was par- 
ticularly painful.?1? 

In spite of the hardships of the North American secretaries, the year 
1934 was not without its bright spots. During the summer, among other 
activities, there were conferences, eleven boys’ camps, and a summer 
school in Kuling.” The fresh approaches to students were re-enforced by 
a “Youth and Religion Movement” in which were associated the National 
Christian Council, the China Christian Education Association, and the 
National Committees of the YMCA and the YWCA. E. H. Munson gave 
signal service in its executive leadership. It continued into 1937.7!4 Chiang 
Kai-shek was launching the New Life Movement, which had as its purpose 
the social regeneration of China through the practice of the historic Con- 
fucian virtues. While in some quarters it was accused of being Fascist, it 
was indebted in part to Christianity and to the Association. Its national 
executive officer had been a YMCA secretary.?!® The twelfth National 
Convention met in January in Shanghai, and it was said that no other 
Christian gathering in China brought together so large and representative 
a body of laymen. It adopted a revised constitution, which redefined the 
organization and functions of the National Committee, set up a Board of 
Custody and Investment, and made adjustments to the changing situation 
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in work among students. After a decline in recent years in the Association 
Press, a marked advance was once more achieved. This came through the 
Christian Literature Promotion Fund which Lyon was administering in 
China. Under Hogan (followed by Magill) and Sweet, the secretarial 
training program was pushed. A conference on rural work was held.??¢ 
Late in 1934 Eddy was again in China. He attracted audiences which taxed 
the largest available halls and as a result hundreds of educated young men 
and women were enrolling in Bible classes.*17 In addition to the North 
American staff of the International Committee several non-Chinese were 
still being assigned to the Associations by other bodies. These bodies in- 
cluded the English National Council, the Danish National Council, the 
United Church of Canada, the Church of the Brethren Mission, the English 
Baptist Mission, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, and the Irish Presbyterian Mission.*1® In spite of reductions of aid 
from the International Committee, the Association in China was very 
much alive. 


Annals: 1935 


The year 1935 marked the end of the first forty years of the assistance of 
the YMCAs of the United States and Canada to the Associations of China. 
There were now thirty-eight city Associations in China, including Hong 
Kong, and in addition there was still a student Association of Chinese in 
Tokyo. Of these, thirty-five had been regularly recognized by the National 
Committee and four were on a provisional basis. Twenty-seven had per- 
manent buildings, largely made possible by aid from North America, 
seven had temporary buildings, and five were in rented quarters. All the 
cities that were regarded as metropolitan had an Association and in each 
of them the Association operated from two or more branches. Recognition 
of a city Association had a dozen prerequisites. Among them were a mini- 
mum of fifty foundation members from the best Christian elements, a 
board of at least seven responsible directors chosen from the foundation 
members, two or more active committees, a general secretary with college 
education and Association experience, at least one other program secre- 
tary giving full time to youth, adequate permanent quarters, ability to raise 
funds to balance the budget, a good accounting system, an adequate office 
staff, annual contributions to the National Committee, and annual reports 
to the National Committee. There were seventy-five student Associations, 
of which ten were in Christian colleges, fifty-five in Christian middle 
schools, seven in non-Christian colleges, and three in non-Christian middle 
schools. This, it will be noted, was a decline from the high peak of student 
Associations, a decline which was especially marked in government 
schools. In addition there was a Russian Association in Harbin under the 
International Committee, Japanese Associations in Manchuria and Shang- 
hai affiliated with the National Committee of Japan, a foreign Association 
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in Shanghai with a building given through the International Committee, 
a European Association in Hong Kong not affiliated with any national 
organization, a British Army YMCA in Shanghai under the National 
Council of Great Britain, and five Army and Navy YMCAs in as many 
Chinese cities under the Army and Navy Department of the National 
Council of the United States.?1° 

In looking forward to the next decade the National Committee recog- 
nized its obligations in the industrial field, in rural areas, in the army, 
among foreigners in China, and among the large overseas Chinese com- 
munities. The World’s Committee had repeatedly urged the National Com- 
mittee to begin operations among these last in Thailand, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and the East Indies.??? 

The National Committee had an elaborate organization under a City 
Division, a Student Division, and the Association Press. In 1935 the na- 
tional staff included twenty-five men with secretarial rank. The Associa- 
tion Press published three periodicals, one for the City Division, one for 
the Student Division, and a year book. It was producing a youth library 
of fifty-two books. In physical equipment the National Committee owned 
two buildings in Shanghai and conference centers in Kuling, on Pootoo in 
East China, and at Kuliang near Foochow. Almost all the budget of the 
National Committee was raised in China.??1 

Here was a most impressive achievement. Affiliated with the World’s 
Committee through the National Committee and, in the case of the student 
Associations, also through the National Committee, with the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, the YMCAs of China were consciously part of 
the global brotherhood. The National Committee gratefully recognized its 
debt to the International Committee and frankly and gladly said that “the 
International Committee has made what the China Movement is.” 7? 

The National Committee regretted that in 1935 there were in China only 
nine North American secretaries fully supported by the International 
Committee. In addition there were three jointly supported by the Inter- 
national Committee, the National Committee, and local Associations, and 
one, retired but giving full-time voluntary service. Then, too, there were 
three fraternal secretaries supported by the Danish National Council, one 
by the British National Council and the British community in Shanghai, 
two by the Irish Presbyterian Mission, and one by the United Church of 
Canada. The National Committee voiced its desire for seventeen additional 
fraternal secretaries on whom it could count for long-time service. It 
would have been happy if the National Councils of Norway, Sweden, and 
Germany could step into the breach and help provide them. Yet the num- 
ber of fraternal secretaries requested was far short of the total in service 
in 1920. That it was no larger was evidence of the degree of self-support 
and self-direction which the Chinese Movement had attained.??* 

Of the thirteen secretaries from North America serving the Associa- 
tions in China, only one, Hoover, was a recent arrival. The others were 
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men of long experience. They were distributed where they could count 
for the most. Three were regional secretaries—Munson in the South, 
W. W. Lockwood in the East, and Edwards in the North. Two were in 
Shanghai with the National Committee—Barnett as associate general sec- 
retary, acting executive of the City Division, and special secretary (the 
equivalent of the senior secretary), and Sweet in charge of the training 
program. The others were in important and widely scattered cities—Ler- 
rigo in Amoy, Arnold in Yiinnanfu, Helde in Changsha, E. A. Turner in 
Nanchang, R. S. Hall in Nanking, W. R. Stewart in Kaifeng, and Hoover 
in Peiping. In addition a fourteenth, J. L. McPherson, although retired, 
was helping in the Hong Kong Association. While pitifully few in number, 
the North American secretaries were contributing unobtrustive leadership, 
counsel, and stability. They were justifying the unsolicited tribute of a 
close observer who described them as “by all odds the most carefully 
selected and the most competent group of ambassadors of good will that 
I have known anywhere in the world.” 274 

In addition to these fourteen there were others who had been fraternal 
secretaries and who were still in China, but not on the support of the 
International Committee, the National Committee, or a local Association. 
Most of them were on the staffs of Christian institutions. One, R. E. 
Lewis, the pioneer in Shanghai, now retired from the general secretary- 
ship of the Cleveland Association, was back in Shanghai as Honorary 
Adviser to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the National Government of 
China. 

Would well-prepared Chinese come forward to take the places of foreign 
secretaries? Earlier, as we have seen, their turnover had been heavy. How- 
ever, a list compiled in 1935 showed that when they were given adequate 
training and responsibility they tended to stay with the secretariat.?*° 


Annals: 1936 


As the fifth decade of the North American participation began, a wide 
circle of friends was saddened by the death of David Yui. Yui had long 
been unwell, for he had never fully recovered from a severe stroke while 
in America in 1933, but his death on January 21, 1936, left a great void.?”° 

Some encouragement, however, came from a slight improvement in the 
financial position of the International Committee. The improvement did not 
permit expansion or even the amendment of cuts in China, but it brought 
a hope that retreat was over and that there was some point in the China 
National Committee’s asking for young men to replace fraternal secre- 
taries who were about to retire.227 While substitutions of that kind could 
not yet be sent, C. W. Petitt, formerly in China, returned as general secre- 
tary of the Foreign Association in Shanghai, and Fitch, his predecessor 
there, was transferred to Nanking.”*° 
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Although new fraternal secretaries could not be provided, individual 
North American Associations gave aid in the form of fellowships to enable 
Chinese secretaries to gain experience on their staffs.?°° 


Annals: 1937 


The existing roll of foreign secretaries suffered a grievous loss in the 
transfer to North America (1937) of Barnett to head World Service. This 
was a distinct gain for World Service as a whole and so, indirectly, for the 
Chinese Movement, but Barnett’s going created a gap which could not 
easily be filled. The National Committee would not accept his repeated 
resignation, but first granted him leave of absence and then made him 
Honorary Secretary.**! Barnett’s departure was the more serious because 
of the death, on November 12, 1936, of W. W. Lockwood, for since his 
coming to China in 1903, he had been a tower of strength in the Shanghai 
Association and the National Committee. 

Depleted by these losses and without the infusion of young blood, the 
small group of North American secretaries was in a crippled condition as 
it faced the years that were ushered in by the full-scale Japanese invasion 
which began suddenly in July, 1937. However, those who were left had the 
advantage of maturity, of experience in China, and of the confidence of 
a wide circle of Chinese friends. Moreover, as we have seen, the Associa- 
tions, long so largely on their own, entered the crisis more self-reliant than 
at any previous time. In S. C. Leung they had a tried and able national 
leader. 

It was not until shortly after the middle of 1937 that the storm broke. 
In the preceding six months there were two or three developments which 
require mention. Barnett’s transfer to America and Lockwood’s death were 
partly compensated by the restoration to the staff of Todnem and Oliver.?*? 
Wilbur was also back in China, in part filling the place of Barnett with the 
National Committee. A gift from the Chinese Government helped to make 
possible the rebuilding of the structure in Tokyo for Chinese students.?%* 


1937-1945: The Setting 


In July, 1937, the tempest which had long been threatening broke in its 
full fury. There followed eight years of wholesale invasion of China by the 
Japanese. The incident which set off the explosion was a clash between 
Japanese and Chinese forces on the night of July 7, 1937, at Lukuchiao, 
“the Marco Polo bridge,” near Peiping. In several cities, including Shang- 
hai, mobs of infuriated Chinese attacked Japanese. To defend the latter, 
Japan dispatched large forces and fighting began. The National Govern- 
ment threw in its armies to resist and expel the Japanese. Japan sought to 
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crush that government and, as it had done in Manchuria, attempted to 
bring into being a subservient regime. In November the Japanese were 
masters of Shanghai. The next month they took and sacked Nanking. After 
pausing a few weeks at Hankow, the Chinese Government moved its 
capital to Chungking. There, protected by mountain barriers and the 
Yangtze Gorges from easy attack by land, but subject to chronic raids 
from the air, it made its stand. The Japanese eventually controlled the 
coast and much of the eastern and central portions of the country. Thou- 
sands of Chinese, including schools, colleges, and universities, sought haven 
in the West, in “unoccupied” or “free” China. 

China was weakened by the rivalry between the National Government 
and the Communists. The latter presented to the Japanese a formidable 
guerrilla resistance, built up a disciplined army, perfected the structure of 
their party, and indoctrinated and trained leaders. But in spite of efforts at 
peaceful co-operation, the National Government and the Communist regime 
profoundly distrusted each other. Following the Japanese lightning attack 
on Pearl Harbor and on the American and British possessions in East Asia 
in December, 1941, the United States and the British Commonwealth 
joined in the war against Japan, but it was several years before they gave 
much direct effective aid to China. Not until August, 1945, were they able 
to bring Japan to her knees and free China. 


1937-1945: The Contributions of the Associations 
of the United States and Canada 


Until December, 1941, the North American fraternal secretaries were able 
to operate both within the Japanese lines and in the areas held by the 
National Government. After their governments were drawn into the war, 
both Americans and Canadians within the Japanese-occupied parts of 
China were interned or had their movements greatly restricted. 

One of the earliest steps was service to China’s fighting men; it was 
also Jong continued. In it Chinese Associations and secretaries had the 
chief part, but fraternal secretaries shared.?** 

In holding the Association buildings in “occupied” China against Jap- 
anese seizure and in keeping some kind of program going, the fraternal 
secretaries were of marked assistance.?*° Until Pearl Harbor they remained 
by their posts and were aided by emergency funds raised in North Amer- 
ica.” In Canton, for instance, E. H. Lockwood, in addition to being 
acting general secretary was helping with refugees.?°7 In Shanghai Oliver 
became acting general secretary of the Association.?°§ 

In some instances fraternal secretaries, in grave personal danger, stayed 
by in the midst of the fighting or went to fighting fronts. That was true, 
for example, in Nanking, where in the sack of the city Fitch was among the 
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small group of foreigners who attempted to afford a degree of protection 
for civilians and disarmed Chinese soldiers.?*° 

As the years passed, large sums were collected in America for several 
aspects of China relief, and in this Barnett, from his vantage in New York, 
was of assistance. This he gave through both the YMCA and other or- 
ganizations, notably United China Relief, which he helped to organize 
and served as vice-chairman. 

Hopefully, appeals were made to the International Board for more 
fraternal secretaries.24° However, with its. contribution income down and 
another deficit being added to its staggering debt, that body was in no 
position to give a favorable response. Fortunately mission boards, North 
American and British, assigned additional men to help the Associations.”** 

As the war progressed, the National Committee turned to the Inter- 
national Board for financial assistance. In several cities most of the staff 
and membership had moved away, and in consequence income to main- 
tain the Association had fallen off. In “unoccupied” China new Associa- 
tions were needed to take care of refugees and especially students in 
refugee institutions. Some Associations had moved from “occupied” to 
“unoccupied” cities. In 1938 a modest sum of $37,500 (U.S.) was asked 
and at least part of it was provided.?*” 

In 1940, in “occupied” China, fourteen Associations were functioning, 
and twelve had been closed. The buildings of three of the latter had been 
destroyed. In 1938 the student field was still open, religious work could 
go on, but work for boys and physical and educational work, while theo- 
retically possible, were not on the same scale as previously. Of the former 
sixteen Y’s Men’s Clubs, only nine were operating.*** 

That the Association could continue in “occupied” territory was due in 
part to the co-operation of the Japanese Movement. Saito and other Jap- 
anese secretaries made repeated trips to China. One, Suekane, took up his 
residence in Shanghai and was influential in keeping some of the buildings 
inviolate.?45 

With the migration of many of the students and other educated Chinese 
to the West and Southwest to escape the Japanese, measures were taken 
to open more Associations in that area. In 1938 Leung and Munson and 
two teams of secretaries made a tour through the region, and Associations 
were begun in Kweilin and Kweiyang, the capitals respectively of the prov- 
inces of Kwangsi and Kweichow. Under the aegis of the Changsha Associa- 
tion, Associations were started in Yuanling and Hengyang in Hunan 
Province. Eventually Associations were also opened in Paochi and 
Lanchow.?*6 

In the “occupied” regions some of the Japanese pressed for co-operation 
between themselves and the Chinese in the Associations. This step the 
Chinese were unwilling to take. Correspondence between the fraternal sec- 
retaries in the two countries 747 helped to remove misunderstandings. Saito 
was fully cognizant of the delicacy of the situation and had no desire to 
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press a policy which from the Chinese standpoint would be tantamount to 
acquiescing in Japanese rule. 

The perplexities of the fraternal secretaries were augmented by the 
arrival in Shanghai in 1939 of thousands of Jews who were fleeing from 
the anti-Semitic measures of the Nazis. Some of them carried letters to 
the YMCA. Shanghai was still burdened with multitudes of Chinese 
refugees whom both the European and the Chinese Associations were 
seeking to help. The burden was made the heavier by the resignation in 
April, 1939, of Petitt from the Foreign YMCA to accept a position in New 
York.?#8 Edwards, Munson, and Hoover were in Shanghai, but all were 
overworked.”*° 

As the year 1940 dawned, the recent death of Munson left the North 
American staff further depleted, and Edwards asked for three more fra- 
ternal secretaries toward a goal of a total force of eighteen by 1944.250 

The entrance of the United States and the British Commonwealth into 
the war against Japan was followed, as was to be expected, by an altera- 
tion of the position of the North American secretaries. When the crisis 
came, Edwards was in “unoccupied” China, where he had just completed 
a tour of the Associations.?°! He, with Fitch, set up an office in Chungking. 
Other fraternal secretaries in “free” China were Arnold, Hall, Hoover, 
and E. H. Lockwood. All communication with Shanghai was severed and 
for a while difficulty was experienced in getting funds.*°? Oliver was caught 
in Shanghai. Edwards became field director of United China Relief, but 
with headquarters still in Chungking.?°? Fitch, while giving time to the 
Association’s service to soldiers, at the earnest request of H. H. Kung, a 
Christian high in the Government, was Executive Adviser of the Chinese 
Industrial Co-operatives.?°* 

By mid-1942 the contrast between the Associations in “occupied” and 
“free” China was becoming more marked. In “occupied” China twelve 
Association buildings had been seized by the Japanese. In Hong Kong the 
Association had been forced to suspend operations. Only four Associations 
in “occupied” China, namely in Peiping, Tientsin, Tsingtao, and Shanghai, 
were permitted to function. The Shanghai Association had gone on fairly 
normally and had more than raised its budget. In “free” China there were 
sixteen city Associations, ten of them new since 1937, and eighty student 
Associations and student Christian groups. That summer nine student con- 
ferences were held.*°° Service to the Chinese troops continued: in 1944 in 
addition to the twenty-four Association units in China, there were three 
in India.?°° 

As the months passed, the importance of the fraternal secretaries in 
“free” China became increasingly apparent. Roger Arnold was regional 
secretary for Yiinnan and Kweichow. Lawrence Todnem added to his 
duties with the Associations in-Chengtu and Chungking the regional secre- 
taryship for Szechuan. E. H. Lockwood was centering his attention on 
relief and on the Association in Kukong, wartime capital of Kwangtung 
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Province. Ray Hall was regional secretary for the Northwest and was as- 
sisting the Associations in Sian, Lanchow, and Paochi. George Fitch later 
succeeded Hall in that assignment. Lyman Hoover became associate na- 
tional secretary and Paul W. Moritz, recently arrived from America, fol- 
lowed him in the Student Department. Other new appointees of the Inter- 
national Board came: Charles W. Jorgensen, Jr. was assigned to Kunming 
(Yiinnanfu), James W. Hall to Chengtu, Earle Buckley to the National 
Committee for physical education, and Herbert L. Minard for service to 
the American troops. Ellsworth C. Carlson, of Oberlin-in-China, was taken 
on by the National Committee for the student field, and other foreigners 
were lent by the mission boards.?°* Arne Bendtz, a Swedish missionary in 
the service of the World’s Committee, was giving notable service to Japa- 
nese prisoners of war.?°° 

By 1944 there was growing assurance of victory, and the National Com- 
mittee, of which Chang Po-ling was chairman, was planning for the days of 
reconstruction. It seemed clear that 166 additional Chinese secretaries 
would be needed as quickly as possible. This demanded more training and 
for that purpose fraternal secretaries would be required.?°® However, while 
the financial situation of the International Board was becoming a little less 
dolorous, the difficulty was mounting of obtaining deferment of desirable 
young men from the draft for the armed forces.*°° 

In November, 1944, including two on furlough and one studying the 
language in Berkeley, twelve fraternal secretaries were in service and four 
more appointments were authorized.**! In addition, the International 
Board made emergency grants of more than $90,000 (U.S.) for the Na- 
tional Committee, city Associations, work with troops, and the Youth and 
Religion Movement; and placed on its budget as a permanent item $8,500 
(U.S.) for training Chinese secretaries in China and North America.?® 


1945-1949: The Setting 


The surrender of Japan in August, 1945, seemed to open a day of oppor- 
tunity. As rapidly as possible the National Government moved into the 
vacuum left by the collapse of the rule of the Japanese and their puppets. 
The Christian forces, among them the YMCA, sought to rise to the chal- 
lenge. 

It quickly became apparent that the much-anticipated reconstruction 
would not be easy. Inflation, which during the war had mounted to as- 
tronomical heights, continued. Mines and industrial plants needed rehabil- 
itation. Railways and other transportation were crippled. In moving into 
Manchuria the Russians had stripped that region, under the Japanese the 
most highly industrialized in the country, of much of its machinery. After 
having held off the Japanese since 1937, really since 1931, the National 
Government was appallingly weakened. Some of its initial measures were 
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singularly inept. Moreover, it faced the rivalry of the Communists, Theo- 
retically a party, but actually a distinct government under a single party, 
the Communists aspired to rule all China. 

The attempt, in 1945 and 1946, of the United States with General 
Marshall as its agent to bring the two rivals into one regime and thus give 
China the much-needed domestic peace failed lamentably. By the end of 
1948 the National Government had lost the confidence of a large pro- 
portion of the population, and since they were the one group which had an 
organization strong enough to take over, the Communists were the only 
viable alternative. By the end of January, 1949, they had virtually mas- 
tered Manchuria and North China. In 1949 and 1950 they seized the 
strategic centers in the rest of the mainland of China. The National Gov- 
ernment moved its headquarters to Taiwan (Formosa) and there, aided 
by the United States, continued. 


1945—1948: The Contributions of the Associations of the 
United States and Canada to Reconstruction 


In what proved to be the troubled pause before the Communist victory, 
the YMCAs of China attempted to regain what they had lost in the regions 
occupied by the Japanese. In this they were assisted by the Associations 
of the United States and Canada. 

To meet the need, early requests came for six fraternal secretaries to 
be sent in 1946 and for $80,000 (U.S.) for reconstruction. The six secre- 
taries were to be added to the fifteen who in January, 1946, were either 
in China, on furlough, or in America studying the language.*®* The staff 
had been strengthened by the return of Magill as well as by the infusion 
of young blood. To Magill was assigned the recruiting and training of a 
Chinese staff to replace the depletion wrought by the war.?** In March, 
1946, the Association in Nanking was reopened under Chinese leadership 
and with H. L. Minard as fraternal secretary.?® 

The long reduction of aid from North America in personnel and finance 
had not all been loss. One who had lived through much of the experience 
declared in 1948 that “since World War II acceleration of the indigeniza- 
tion of the YMCA Movement in China” had been “one of the most striking 
characteristics.” Yet he was convinced that the Chinese leaders, while not 
yet agreed on all the main emphases, were clear “that under no circum- 
stances should the basic Christian nature of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association be compromised.” 266 

In 1948 the deterioration of the political situation was giving concern. 
Eddy was once more in China. He gave addresses in thirteen cities, gen- 
erally to audiences limited simply by the size of the hall. The inquirers 
averaged five hundred in each center, and, as previously, they were gath- 
ered into Bible classes by the churches and the Associations. Yet he was 
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keenly aware of the advancing flood of communism.*** Late in 1948, 
like many of the missionaries, on the advice of the consular authorities 
the Moritzes and the Coopers left Peiping.?®* 

By November, 1948, thirteen Associations which had suspended op- 
erations during the Japanese invasion had been restored with the aid of 
the National Committee and the World Youth Fund. Of the forty Asso- 
ciations in China at that time, eighteen were self-supporting, three were 
being helped financially by the National Committee, five were still to be 
rehabilitated, seven were in Communist areas, and seven were in Com- 
munist-threatened areas. Although the Communists were not outwardly 
hostile, in the fighting some buildings were damaged and in the case of 
at least two cities most of the secretarial staff left.?° 

Significant for the future was the organization of a Chinese Association 
at Taipei, on Taiwan (Formosa) in 1945. This was by Chinese, without 
foreign aid. From 1898 Taipei had had an Association, much of the time 
with a paid secretary, but it had been only for Japanese. With the evacua- 
tion of the Japanese in 1946 the Chinese Association obtained the use of 
its quarters.?”° 


The Young Men's Christian Association under Communist Rule 


Then came a grave crisis. The Communists made themselves masters of 
the mainland. On October 1, 1949, they proclaimed the People’s Republic 
of China with Mao Tse-tung as Chairman. 

Part of the program of the Communists was to cut off all connection 
between the Christians of China and the Christians of the West. Theoreti- 
cally the Communists held to religious liberty. But they were frankly 
atheists and also professed to see cultural imperialism in all ties of the 
Chinese Christians with the West. To them the United States was the chief 
enemy. They insisted that churches and other Christian organizations re- 
ceive no aid from abroad, whether financial or in personnel, and be fully 
independent of foreigners. Missionaries were either permitted to withdraw 
or were expelled. A few perished. The Communists also liquidated or im- 
poverished the elements in the population on which the Association had 
chiefly depended for financial support. 

Under these circumstances, what happened to the YMCAs? They had 
received substantial aid from North America and those bonds would now 
have to be severed. Would the Associations survive? If so, how? 

The cutting off of the ties with the North American Associations can 
be quickly described. For a time several of the fraternal secretaries, in- 
cluding most of the recent arrivals, stayed on.?7! In some cities, after the 
Communist occupation, fraternal secretaries were permitted to remain.?” 
Early in 1950 the situation began to tighten. The United States Govern- 
ment recalled all its consular staff from Communist-occupied areas.?* 
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Yet in a few cities fraternal secretaries continued into the summer of 
1950.?7* Then came the exodus. It became clear that under the new order 
fraternal secretaries were more an embarrassment to the Associations than 
a help. For most, little or no difficulty in obtaining exit permits was ex- 
perienced. With Frank Cooley it was different. Although a recent arrival, 
quickly becoming facile in the language, strongly sympathetic with the 
Chinese, having many intimate contacts with students, he was imprisoned 
in Chungking and then expelled. He reached Hong Kong November 16, 
1951,°7° the last of the fraternal secretaries to come out of Communist 
territory. 

R. D. Arnold was presently to be transferred to Taiwan. In Hong Kong 
there were W. E. Hines and Harry Brunger. Of the staff of fraternal sec- 
retaries which had once been in China, they alone were left. 

In Taiwan Arnold was connected with the Association in Taipei. There 
in 1954 were two centers with 3,004 members, 469 volunteer workers, 
and 7 secretaries.?76 

In spite of the departure of the fraternal secretaries, on the mainland 
the YMCAs continued. S. C. Leung was succeeded as general secretary of 
the National Committee by Y. C. Tu, a former president of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai.*** Leung had given forty years to the Association 
and had steered it successfully through many trying times. He now became 
associate general secretary of the World’s Alliance for South and East Asia 
and made his headquarters in Hong Kong. In Communist China, Y. T. 
Wu, prominent in the national secretariat as executive and editor of the 
publications, became an ardent leader of the Protestants who co-operated 
with the Communists. 

Secretary Y. C. Tu publicly denounced the International Committee 
and its record in China as an agency of American imperialism, and Leung 
as its “running dog.” 78 He declared Mott and Eddy to be “secret agents 
of imperialism.” Mott was “the arch planner of American imperialism in 
using Christianity for world conquest.” In preaching that “character saves 
society” he and Eddy were supporting “mere decorations of the old so- 
ciety in the interests of the moneyed and leisured classes.” ?*® Tu was but 
conforming to what under the stress of the times some other prominent 
Christians were publicly saying about missionaries. Yet in spite of these 
denunciations of the International Committee and those who had led it 
and served with it, and perhaps in part because of them, the Associations 
persisted. In 1955, so far as could be ascertained, the Association sur- 
vived in twenty-six centers on the mainland: it was the only Christian in- 
stitution with a social program which had not been taken over by the 
Government.”*° It was vital and growing and shared in the thrill of ad- 
venture which characterized many who were living under the Communist 
regime. Its leaders also had a sense of release from any hint of restraint 
through accepting foreign aid. 
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Retrospect 


As we pause and in 1956 look back over the sixty-one years since the 
International Committee sent its first secretary to China, what can be said 
of the achievement? Here was the largest fairly homogeneous mass of 
population on the face of the globe. Here was an ancient and high civiliza- 
tion in process of a shaking and transforming revolution. The revolution 
was due to the impact of that Occident in which the YMCAs had begun and 
developed. The entrance of the first resident representatives of the Inter- 
national Committee was almost simultaneous with the inception of the 
disintegration of the old structure. In 1956 the revolution was still in prog- 
ress. How long it would continue and what its outcome would be, the 
wisest were unwilling to attempt to predict. In 1951 all connection of the 
Associations on the mainland with the International Committee had ceased. 
Only on Taiwan and Hong Kong was it maintained. 

First of all we must remind ourselves that the Associations of the United 
States and Canada had made a larger investment in men and money in 
China than in any other country or region except in Europe. If the years 
of World War I and its immediate aftermath be excepted, the investment 
was greater than in all Europe. In accordance with general policy the fi- 
nancial contribution was mostly in buildings, in the support of North 
American personnel, in aid to specific projects, principally through the 
National Committee of China, and in fellowships to enable Chinese sec- 
retaries to have additional preparation in North America. The North 
American personnel had had as a major purpose aid in recruiting and 
training Chinese leadership and making themselves unnecessary. 

Second, large though the investment was in comparison with other coun- 
tries, in the aggregate it was small. Never at any one time did the personnel 
appointed and supported by the International Committee and serving in 
China total one hundred. The peak was ninety-two, reached about 1920. 
Usually the number was much less. That personnel was re-enforced by 
non-Chinese assigned by the Associations of other countries and by mis- 
sion boards, and under the general direction of the National Committee, 
but even with them the total of what were technically and felicitously called 
fraternal secretaries was never far above one hundred and generally was 
much less. 

In the third place, as in other countries and areas in which World Serv- 
ice assisted, the YMCAs enrolled as members only a very small minority 
of the young men of the nation. The central core which could be counted 
on for active co-operation on boards of directors and committees was still 
smaller. The staff of Chinese secretaries, while after the first two or three 
decades much larger than that from North America, seems never to have 
reached one thousand. Moreover, most of it was rapidly shifting. Few 
Chinese made the Association their lifework. 
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In the fourth place we must hasten to say that the quality both of the 
fraternal secretaries and many of the Chinese who found in the secretariat 
their life vocation was very high. The men were activists rather than schol- 
ars. But, as their voluminous reports show, they were not unreflective. 
Both the fraternal and Chinese secretaries were acutely aware of the forces 
at work in China and kept abreast of developments. They were men of 
Christian faith who wished to see the Association embody the full range 
of the Gospel’s message. 

As a fifth generalization we must note that the Associations of the 
United States and Canada had a large share in the coming into being of a 
sturdy Association Movement, self-governing, self-supporting, and self- 
propagating. Sufficient proof of that was the continuation of the Associa- 
tions under Communist rule after all physical connection with North 
American Associations had been severed. The achievement would not have 
been possible had the Movement not quickly become Chinese. Increasingly 
the North American secretaries merely assisted and the Chinese eventually 
carried on without their aid. 

A sixth comment follows closely. In making their contribution the rep- 
resentatives of the Associations of the United States and Canada intro- 
duced their characteristic fourfold program largely centered in buildings of 
the kind which had been developed in North America. 

Immediately we must go on to say, as a seventh generalization, that in 
China the fourfold program was not a Procrustean bed. It was adapted to 
conditions in China, with emphases somewhat different from those in other 
countries, and with features peculiar to China and the needs of the Chi- 
nese. In that the Chinese themselves more and more took the lead. In the 
fore part of the North American effort in China major stress was placed 
upon the students and other members of the educated classes. That was 
because the educated, both students and their elders, were deemd to be the 
key to China. If they could be won to the Christian faith, so it was be- 
lieved, all China might follow. Even more, so it was repeatedly averred, 
if enough men of Christian character emerged, China could be successfully 
guided through its revolution, extricated from the morass in which it was 
mired, and take a place among the nations that would be worthy of its 
great history. In reaching the educated, a number of approaches were uti- 
lized. More than in any other area evangelistic meetings and Bible classes 
were multiplied. A lecture program was created to acquaint those whose 
training had been in traditional patterns with the findings of Western sci- 
ence. Through the Association Press an extensive literature was issued. 
Student Associations proliferated, and while in later years political devel- 
opments reduced their number, an important place in the program con- 
tinued to be accorded them. Student summer conferences were begun and 
carried on. A Student Volunteeer Movement for the Ministry was founded. 
In connection with city Associations educational classes were maintained. 

Out of the approach to the educated arose the Mass Education Move- 
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ment. It soon became independent of the Association, but it owed its in- 
ception to the Association and for a time was conducted under its auspices. 

While much stress was placed on the educated, approaches to other 
classes were also made. There were rural projects, although not as notable 
as in India. The model village and social center inaugurated in an indus- 
trial area of Shanghai for a time appeared to be a hopeful pilot project. 
As a phase of the lecture program Peter developed lectures and demon- 
strations of public health for the masses as well as for the elite. 

In Peking the College of Chinese Studies developed improved methods 
of teaching Chinese to foreigners and of acquainting the latter with Chinese 
culture. 

In physical education the contributions were not as outstanding as in 
India or Latin America, but they were by no means lacking. Basketball, of 
Association origin, became nationwide and China’s participation in the 
Far Eastern Olympics was initiated and directed. Physical education be- 
came a recognized feature of the city Associations. 

In evangelism the record of the China Associations was notable. Fra- 
ternal secretaries obtained the co-operation of those not of their faith, 
chiefly of men from a Confucian background. Moreover, more than in any 
other country in Asia outright adherents were won to the Christian faith. 
They came in part from meetings by Mott and especially from the re- 
peated visits of Eddy, but they were by no means entirely through these 
two men. The usual approach was to present Christianity as the source of 
the moral dynamic which those with a Confucian background recognized 
as indispensable to the solution of China’s problems. 

Boys’ work and camping were also part of the program. 

As in several other countries, North American secretaries were active 
in drawing Christians together. 

To what degree was the hope fulfilled that the kind of character would 
be produced which would rescue China from her weakness? At first sight 
it would seem that the only accurate answer is: “Not at all.” The regime 
in which many who had been influenced by the Association were promi- 
nent was driven off the mainland, and atheistic communism took over. 
Was, therefore, that hope vain? Had Christianity failed? Or, if not, had 
the Association, the missionaries, and the churches failed? Here were 
questions which caused, rightly, much thought and no little searching of 
heart among the Christians of the West. 

Various answers were given. One was that it is not the function of the 
Gospel to save a country or the world, but simply to save individuals. 
Another was that the churches and the Association had not put enough 
into China in personnel and money. Those making that answer could point 
to Christians in the defeated regime who, though far from perfect, in in- 
tegrity, unselfishness, and ability, were towers of strength. Had they been 
more numerous the outcome might have been different. Another answer 
sometimes put forward was that if the Christian forces, including the Asso- 
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ciation, had been more prompt in stressing Chinese leadership by recruit- 
ing it, training it, and according it more responsibility, the balance might 
have been tipped in the right direction. Others declared that the fault was 
not only or even chiefly in China, but mainly in China’s friends and en- 
emies. They said that if the Christians in the Occident, and especially in 
the United States and the British Commonwealth, had been more active 
in shaping the policies of their governments and in sending missionaries, 
communism could not have triumphed. Had the United States and Great 
Britain, and particularly the United States, so some insisted, been more 
prompt and vigorous in opposing Japan in the 1930’s and the 1940’s, and 
had the United States given more aid after 1945, not yielded to Russia at 
Yalta, and not brought about the truce between Nationalists and Commu- 
nists in 1945—46, communism would not have won. These are important 
but highly controversial questions. 

Here is not the place to enter the debate. We can simply point out a 
few considerations. One is the clear fact that through the Christian forces 
there were many in the Government and other walks of life, including edu- 
cation, who were exemplars of what might have been accomplished had 
there been more of them. Another fact is that the Association, with its 
limited resources in men and money, was a pioneer in some measures 
which Government, including the Communist Government, with greater 
resources in finance and personnel, carried forward in much larger meas- 
ure. Among them were public health, education in science, mass educa- 
tion, and physical education. Still another fact is the training which the 
Association gave to youth in working together, and so in part counter- 
acting the selfish individualism which was rampant outside such traditional 
social groupings as the family and the guild.?*! Then, too, in 1956 it was 
clear that in China the Young Men’s Christian Association was very much 
alive; its leaders, far from despairing, were rejoicing in the new day in- 
troduced by the Communists, and welcomed the freedom and the oppor- 
tunity which they believed was theirs and the Christian cause through what 
they deemed the liberation from imperialist subjugation of the West. We 
must also remind ourselves that in 1956 it was too early to venture a 
definitive judgment. Finally, we must never forget that the Christian faith 
declares that the answer is not all or even chiefly within history. That faith 
is that through the Gospel a kind of life is begun here and now which 
continues beyond the grave. In the light of that faith, the thousands who 
were led into that life, or having begun it were nourished and strengthened 
in it through the Young Men’s Christian Association, far more than justi- 
fied all the expenditures of the North American Associations in their share 
in the achievement. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION IN THE PHILIPPINES 


F WE WERE TO FOLLOW strictly the chronological order of the inception 
I of assistance by the YMCAs of the United States and Canada, the 
Philippines would not constitute our next chapter. But geographically that 
land is so close to China and is so integrally a part of the Far East that we 
must speak of it before leaving East Asia. 


The Setting 


Geographically the Philippines are a part of the island curtain which 
fringes the southeast and east coasts of Asia. The majority of the popula- 
tion are akin to the peoples who constitute the majority in Indonesia. As 
in Indonesia, on the eve of the coming of the European, Islam was mak- 
ing rapid headway. In the period covered by our narrative it was still firmly 
entrenched in the South. There its adherents, though ethnically little if any 
different from those in the North, were called Moros. 

In the sixteenth century the islands were conquered by the Spaniards. 
The Spanish conquest was primarily religious and cultural, and was 
through missionaries supported by Spanish troops. The large majority of 
the Filipinos were won to the Roman Catholic Church. At the end of the 
nineteenth century the Moros and some primitive animists in the moun- 
tains held out against Christianity, but the large majority of the Filipinos 
were Roman Catholics and were under the control of Spanish clergy, mem- 
bers of the great religious orders. There were also in the Philippines several 
thousand Chinese, largely merchants, many of whom had intermarried 
with the Filipinos. 
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Toward the end of the nineteenth century a movement for independ- 
ence reached a climax, inspired by the writings of José Rizal, the outstand- 
ing national hero, who was executed in 1896. In 1898 it was complicated 
by the occupation of the country by the United States. That occupation 
was a sequel of the Spanish-American War and of the cession of the is- 
lands to the United States by Spain. The United States Government stated 
that when the Philippines were ready for independence it would withdraw. 
The American administration introduced representative government, and 
in it Filipinos had an increasing share. In 1935, under an act of Congress 
passed the preceding year, the Filipinos drafted a constitution, the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines was set up, and full independence was sched- 
uled for 1946. Then, late in 1941, came the Japanese attack. The Japa- 
nese overran most of the country. Not until 1945 were they driven out, 
and only after the fighting had wrought great destruction. On July 4, 1946, 
in accordance with the prewar schedule, the Philippines became an inde- 
pendent republic, but still had economic and cultural ties with the United 
States. 

Religiously the Filipinos remained predominantly Roman Catholic. For 
many of the educated that connection, as in Latin America, was only little 
more than nominal. After 1898, a schism, arising from a nationalistic de- 
mand for an indigenous clergy, drew about a million, mostly humble folk, 
out of the Roman Catholic Church. It took the name of Iglesia Filipino 
Independente (Philippine Independent Church), and had Gregorio Agli- 
pay as its head. Very soon after the American occupation Protestant mis- 
sionaries entered from the United States. Through them Protestant 
churches arose and rapidly grew, recruited chiefly from the Roman Cath- 
olic population. 


The Status of the Association on the Eve 
of the Japanese Invasion 


In 1941, on the eve of the Japanese attack, the YMCA was well estab- 
lished in the Philippines. In Manila, the capital, was a strong Association 
with a national office, a city Association, a student Association, an Amer- 
ican-European Association, and a Chinese Association. Each had a sep- 
arate building. All but the last were on a single square and constituted an 
extraordinarily attractive and useful plant, the center of a vigorous life 
which reached out into the city and much of the country. There was also 
an Association for the personnel of the American army and navy. In ad- 
dition there were city Associations, most of them with a building and staff, 
in Iloilo on the island of Panay, in Cebu, on an island of that name, and 
in a town or city in each of six provinces of the island of Luzon. A student 
Association, with a building, was at the Agricultural, Forestry, and Vet- 
erinary Colleges of Los Baños in Laguna, on Luzon. There was as well a 
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hill camp at Baguio for conferences. In and from these centers a varied 
program was carried on. It included camping, student conferences, lec- 
tures, forums, physical education, games, sports, Y’s Men’s Clubs, Boy 
Scouts, Hi-Y Clubs, excursions, clubs for newsboys and bootblacks, clubs 
for other groups, dormitories, public health, the encouragement of thrift, 
mass singing, education in fire prevention, measures against juvenile de- 
linquency and gangsterism, and the promotion of community and national 
spirit." 

How did all this come to be? How was it that a program so varied and 
of such dimensions had been developed in so short a time? In proportion 
to the size and population of the country it was more impressive than in 
any other land in Asia. The answer is to be found partly in the preparation 
of the people by the Roman Catholic Church. Another favoring circum- 
stance was the American occupation. This brought the introduction and 
nourishing by the American authorities of American institutions. Several 
prominent American officials favored the YMCA as a means of developing 
democracy, character, and leadership. Still another factor was the respon- 
sibility for the Philippines felt by many in the United States, and the con- 
sequent willingness to invest money and life to fulfill it. Of extreme im- 
portance was Filipino participation and, increasingly, Filipino leadership, 
. including men outstanding in government and their communities. 


Beginnings 


The YMCA first began in the Philippines to serve the initial expeditionary 
forces of the United States. The Army and Navy Department of the Asso- 
ciation was not then in existence. It was with the help of the International 
Committee and the California State Committee that two secretaries were 
sent with an early contingent of troops. On shipboard they carried on Bible 
classes, held evening services, and organized a regimental Association. 
Association secretaries followed the army in its campaigns against the 
Filipinos who were resisting the Americans. Eventually Associations for 
personnel in the armed forces and, separately, for American and European 
civilians were begun in Manila.” However, it is not the Associations for 
Americans which are our major concern, but those of Filipinos. 

It was in January, 1907, that W. A. Tener, the first secretary of the 
Foreign Department of the International Committee to the Philippines, 
reached Manila.* He went out under instructions to arrange for a Provi- 
sional National Committee to be appointed by the Foreign Department. 
As soon as possible that Provisional National Committee was to call a 
National Convention which would elect a permanent National Committee. 
But this was to wait until there were enough Associations to justify such 
an organization. Tener was to be the unifying agent for all the Association 
enterprise.* It was through Tener that, encouraged by a conditional gift 
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from the International Committee and aided by a visit by Mott, Brockman, 
and Amos P. Wilder (the American Consul in Shanghai), a local cam- 
paign in Manila among the American community raised the money which 
put up the building for the American-European Association.” It was 
through this fund that in 1907 the site was purchased of which we have 
already spoken. It comprised 31,254 square meters near an important 
business district and in the area of the later government center. Construc- 
tion on the building was soon begun. The building was completed and was 
occupied October 1, 1909. In 1908 James E. Groves was sent as an asso- 
ciate for Tener.” 

The American-European building was a persuasive demonstration to the 
Filipinos of a lay-originated, lay-financed, and lay-controlled social, reli- 
gious, and character-building enterprise. 


Buildings for Filipino Associations 


Early in 1910 Elwood S. Brown arrived in Manila as physical director 
and soon wrote urging the necessity of a student building for Filipinos, an 
athletic field, an additional wing to the existing building, and a building 


for a city Association for Filipinos. That summer Tener returned to . 


America to solicit funds for the student building.? Through the famous 
White House gathering to raise money for buildings abroad and through 
the efforts of Mott and Tener, funds were obtained which, together with 
what was given in the Islands by Filipinos and others, made possible the 
erection and furnishing of the two buildings for Filipinos, the City YMCA 
and the Student Branch.'? Some of the money for the structures was ob- 
tained by Groves through solicitation in the provinces outside Manila. 
What was given outside Manila, it was agreed, should go to hostels in 
that city for students from the provinces which had contributed.14 

Before the completion of the campaign in the Philippines for funds for 
the buildings, the question had arisen of the place of Roman Catholics 
in the Association. The Roman Catholic Archbishop denounced the Asso- 
ciation and its program as Protestant. But most of the money given by 
Filipinos was by Roman Catholic laymen. Already eminent laymen, Juez 
Manuel Camus, Teodoro R. Yangco, and Conrado Benitez, were active 
in the Association. Therefore, as was to become a practice in Latin Amer- 
ica and much of Europe, the personal basis, in accord with that of Paris, 
1855, was adopted for active membership and Roman Catholic laymen 
became officers and the chief supporters of the Filipino Association. The 
YMCA made no attempt to draw young men away from the Roman 
Catholic Church.!” 

Partly as an outcome of the success of the financial campaign, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association of the Philippine Islands was organ- 
ized and incorporated.'* The president of its Executive Committee (Teo- 
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doro R. Yangco) and half the chairmen of its other committees, among 
them Camus, were Filipinos. 


Additional Foreign Staff 


The growth of the enterprise made necessary more foreign staff. In Decem- 
ber, 1910, H. C. Fraser arrived and gave his time primarily to the Amer- 
ican-European Association.'* In 1914 G. D. Long came as physical direc- 
tor for the Filipino city Association, and a little later A. T. Morrill joined 
him as educational director of that Association. They were in time for the 
opening of the building, January 1, 1915.15 The building for the student 
Association was also completed. 

Tener had long doubted whether the Association secretaryship was the 
work for which he was best fitted.1* Now that the building projects were so 
far along and other secretaries were shouldering the burdens, he felt that 
the time was opportune to resign.17 This he did—to the consternation and 
over the protest of his colleagues and to the great reluctance of the Foreign 
Committee.1* Groves succeeded him as senior secretary.}® 

On August 30, 1915, E. Stanton Turner reached Manila and took over 
responsibility for the student building.*° During his first few months in the 
Philippines he was discouraged and felt that he could never be happy or 
useful in a Roman Catholic country. But Groves persuaded him to try it 
for a year. That he agreed to do, and ended by making the Philippines his 
lifework.*! Vigorous physically, straightforward, courageous, loyal, a man’s 
man, over a generation he made a lasting impression on the Philippines 
and its youth. 

Turner was the more ready to yield to the urging of Groves to give the 
Philippines a year’s trial because the latter was obviously a sick man. In 
1915 Groves left the Philippines, ill with tuberculosis.22 He recovered, 
served long and ably in Associations in the United States, but never re- 
turned to his post in the Islands. 

Brown succeeded Groves as senior secretary, but with the understanding 
that he was to hold the office only temporarily, for his major interest was 
physical education.?* It was in the latter work that he made an outstand- 
ing contribution. Dynamic, friendly, he not only brought athletics to prom- 
inence in the Association, but also organized the Philippine Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation, reached government employees, through the Board of 
Education enrolled great numbers of students, through the United States 
army touched the total American service personnel, and was the leading 
spirit in bringing into being the Far Eastern Games.** 
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Problems of Leadership and Relationships 


Groves’s return to America was followed by a number of serious problems. 
Into them entered the apportioning of authority and financial responsibil- 
ity between the International Committee and the board of directors in 
Manila, and the question of who should head the Association. 

The problem of authority as between the International Committee and 
the local board of directors arose in part over the holding of dances in the 
Manila Association. The board of directors approved: the Foreign Com- 
mittee refused its permission.” The board of directors regarded this as a 
lack of confidence in their judgment and an infringement on their preroga- 
tives.76 

The relative financial responsibility of the International Committee and 
the Manila board of directors came up in connection with the salaries of 
the American secretaries. These had been paid in part by one body and in 
part by the other. In the Philippines the conviction was held that the 
American secretaries could do their best work if they were supported en- 
tirely by the International Committee and lent to the Philippine Associa- 
tions.” H. A. Wilbur, whom Mott asked to go to Manila to help adjust 
this and other questions, was of the conviction that at least for the present 
the Manila Association could not carry the salary of any foreign secretary 
and recommended that for not less than a year the International Commit- 
tee assume the full burden.?® 

Strong pressure was brought from the Philippines to have Camus made 
national secretary and to have his salary paid by the International Com- 
mittee.*? The Foreign Committee felt that it could not agree. This was 
because of its general policy not to support from its funds citizens of a 
country in which it operated.*° 

Brown left the Philippines; Turner, who had been in America, was ap- 
pointed senior secretary and returned in the autumn of 1921.31 


Advances 


In spite of problems, the Association throve. On urgent recommendations 
from Turner and others, Mott agreed to find the money to complete the 
student building in Manila. This involved adding a swimming pool and a 
dormitory unit.** Turner increasingly won the confidence of the Fili- 
pinos: *3 it was clear, too, that he possessed that of his American col- 
leagues.*# 

That Turner had this confidence was of first-class importance, for it 
enabled him to guide wisely the steps toward a national organization in 
which the Filipinos would have the leading voice. In 1922 a provisional 
constitution of the Young Men’s Christian Association of the Philippine 
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Islands was drafted. Following the precedent of the Manila City Associa- 
tion, it adopted the Paris, namely the personal, basis for active member- 
ship.*° 

In 1922 the Chinese Association was in a fair way to being put on its 
feet.°° The first extension of the Association outside Manila by the Na- 
tional Committee was also recorded. It was in Los Baños, where a build- 
ing was acquired for work among students of the Colleges of Agriculture, 
Forestry, and Veterinary Science. 


The Growth of National Spirit 


In the Philippines, as in many other countries, the years which followed 
World War I brought a mounting insistence on control by nationals. It 
made difficult the way of new International Committee secretaries, as yet 
unadjusted to it. It included demands for the transfer of titles of prop- 
erty. There were also requests for large financial grants, and this in the 
face of the deteriorating budgetary situation of the International Com- 
mittee.*7 

However, as general secretary for Manila and general secretary of the 
Provisional National Committee, Turner proved equal to the situation.*® 
To meet the need for national leadership, Filipinos were sent to the United 
States for further experience and training, and Lyon was asked to add the 
Philippines to the countries in which he was helping in the preparation of 
secretaries.*® 


More Advances 


Largely because of growing Filipino leadership, advances continued. In 
Manila in 1925 a campaign for current expenses succeeded beyond expec- 
tations, and that in spite of adverse business conditions. In 1926 the cam- 
paign raised even more money, most of it from Filipinos. Fresh blood was 
brought on the board of directors. Because of his age, Yangco was made 
honorary life president of the YMCA of the Philippines and Camus was 
chosen as president.*? In 1926 membership of the Filipino Associations 
increased to over six thousand and Filipino secretaries numbered nearly 
fifty. Steps were taken, also in 1926, to organize Hi-Y Clubs in three prov- 
inces on the Island of Luzon.*4 The year 1927 saw the organization of a 
Y’s Men’s Club in Manila.*? Plans in 1927 called for an American secre- 
tary for Manila and for a supervisory secretary for all Luzon north of 
Manila.4? The latter was provided in the person of Earl Carroll. In 1927 
Filipino secretaries were active among students in several centers, and in 
connection with them Associations were functioning.‘ In 1928 Charles M. 
Lewis, a son of Robert E. Lewis, familiar to us from China, came as asso- 
ciate general secretary of the Manila Association.*® In 1928 there was a 
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city Association at Cebu, begun two years earlier and now reorganized 
under the leadership of Stephen M. Pronko, another secretary of the In- 
ternational Committee.*® In 1929 an Association was formally inaugu- 
rated in Iloilo with H. P. Harding, also an appointee of the International 
Committee, as its secretary.*7 

Even the threatened recall of Maxwell because of the financial situation 
in the United States could not dampen the sense of progress.*® To save 
him for the Islands and to make possible an additional man, Turner and 
his wife delayed a much-needed trip to America and applied their passage 
toward his budget.*® Within the early months of 1931 four new student 
Associations were organized. The annual student conference held the pre- 
ceding December at Baguio, the mountain resort near Manila, had been a 
decided success.*° 


Depression Difficulties 


As elsewhere, the deepening of the depression brought difficulties. In 1932 
the Manila budget was oversubscribed, but the Cebu Association faced a 
crisis.» The subsidies from the United States had to be reduced rather 
than increased.°* This was the more serious because the recently com- 
pleted International Survey reported that the Associations outside Manila 
were heavily dependent on subsidies from North America. That survey, 
moreover, was concerned that the Philippine Associations tended to copy 
closely the North American program, and that much of the direction and 
therefore of the vitality depended upon the national secretary.’ 
Dependence on Turner was partly relieved in 1932 by making Jesus 
Dineros general secretary of the National Committee. Dineros had had 
much experience and the advantage of a period in North America.** 
Dineros was embarrassed by the necessity of further cuts in the financial 
help from the International Committee,®° but he rose to his new responsi- 
bilities and financial underwriting in the Philippines increased.*¢ 
In 1933 the International Committee was so straitened that it found it 
necessary to discontinue Carroll and to make salary cuts.®’ Fortunately, 
Dineros could assume part of Carroll’s duties. But in 1934 the resignation 
of Dineros, ascribed to finances, and the release, forced by the financial 
situation, of Lewis and Pronko brought additional strain. Turner was left 
the only secretary of the International Committee in the Philippines.°® 
Filipino secretaries and lay leaders proved equal to the situation. The 
decade marked the maturing of a truly indigenous Philippine Movement.®*® 
In 1936, to relieve the almost impossible burden that Turner was carry- 
ing and, at his request, to substitute for him while he was on leave in 
America, Howard L. Haag was sent by the International Committee.® In 
1937, there came to the American-European Association Glenn Wishard, 
with a background of experience in India.*! . 
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Advances 


Haag could soon report heartening advances. They included a student 
conference at Baguio with the co-operation of a full quota of Filipino pro- 
fessors, the opening of more provincial centers, and additional Filipino 
provincial secretaries.°* Interprovincial boys’ camps were being held.®* 

In 1938 Turner, returning, found that in Manila the local branches 
were becoming more nearly autonomous and that the Chinese Association 
was in a better position financially and in membership. He reported that 
the Iloilo Association was flourishing. In spite of the fact that Cebu was a 
conservative city and that an undue proportion of the budget came from 
foreign rather than Filipino sources, the Association in that city was in an 
improved financial condition and was winning praise generally from the 
citizens.** Turner also said that the Association stood high in the esteem 
of outstanding national figures and that José Abad Santos, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, was vice-president of the National Board.® 

In 1940 Turner was able to relinquish the post of general secretary of 
the national Movement, becoming the honorary general secretary, and for 
his successor a Filipino, Domingo C. Bascara, with twenty years of suc- 
cessful secretarial experience, was appointed.** The provisional national 
organization had meanwhile been followed by a permanent one. 


The Philippines in World War II 


It was while in the midst of this encouraging progress that the Philippine 
Associations were engulfed in World War II. For months the shadow of 
Japan had been looming, and latterly defense measures had been stepped 
up. In December, 1941, the storm suddenly broke. Manila soon fell. 
Turner was interned. The Japanese attempted to force the Association 
into a pro-Japanese organization, but the Filipino secretaries refused, in- 
sisting that the YMCA was not a political body.® 

In the course of the Japanese evacuation of Manila which followed the 
advance of the victorious army, scores of thousands of the inhabitants of 
the city were slain by the retreating forces, and in the general holocaust 
the equipment and the buildings of the Association were either completely 
lost or very badly damaged. In the Islands as a whole, seventeen of the 
eighteen buildings were destroyed.®® 


Postwar Relief and Rehabilitation 


Convincing evidence of the soundness of the foundations which had been 
laid before the war and of the reality of the international brotherhood of 
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the YMCA was given by the record of the postwar years. The National 
Board met and took prompt steps to relieve the homeless thousands, es- 
pecially the orphaned boys. Plans were made for a similar program in 
Iloilo, Cebu, and other provincial centers.°? For a time Turner was in 
America for needed recuperation and helping to raise funds for relief.” 
The International Board sent Roy Smith to join the staff of the National 
Board and gave financial assistance.‘ Money came from the United 
States to supplement what was subscribed in the Philippines.’? Buildings 
were restored and re-equipped. In 1945 the Association devoted much of 
its energies to serving men in the American army, but the coming of the 
USO relieved it of this responsibility and it could concentrate its atten- 
tion on the Filipinos. In 1946 camps were held for boys, among them 
juvenile delinquents, numerous in the disorder following the destruction 
in the city. Plans were made for modern buildings in Manila, Iloilo, and 
Cebu, and for smaller buildings in ten other cities.” Before the end of 
1946 Bascara reported that in Manila twenty-four boys’ clubs, ten Boy 
Scout troops, fourteen Hi-Y clubs, a Y’s Men’s Club, a Y Service Club, and 
community service were functioning; that a college students’ conference 
had been held; that in Luzon three provincial branches were active; and 
that the Associations in Iloilo and Cebu were functioning, the latter in a 
building which had not been badly damaged.** Money was given by the 
International Board to assist in the program.” Substantial assistance came 
from the World Youth Fund. In 1947 Turner said that every branch which 
had been opened as long as one year was self-supporting; that there were 
more Hi-Y’s, boys’ clubs, Y’s Men’s Clubs, parents’ associations, student 
Associations, and community work than before the war; and that through- 
out the Islands about 200,000 men and boys were being served weekly.*® 

Turner remained beyond the normal retirement age, but he was even- 
tually released, with his notable record a matter of history, and in 1949 
in his place Roy Smith was appointed senior secretary.” 


Continued Progress 


After the first spurt of postwar recovery and rehabilitation, progress did 
not cease. In 1953 the International Committee had in the Philippines 
only Gerrit B. Douwsma and John F. Long, and by 1955 Douwsma had 
left.“* Yet in the mid-1950’s the Association was stronger than ever. In 
December, 1950, the first annual national boys’ assembly was held.?® Hi-Y 
Clubs, which had been organized after the war through the aid of funds 
from America, multiplied, and by 1951 were carrying on thirty-eight dif- 
ferent projects.® In 1951 the Associations had a registered membership of 
14,296, a staff of 43, and 1,245 laymen serving in one or another capacity. 
Eight buildings were completed, there were three others for which money 
was available, including a substantial grant from the Ford Foundation for 
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the restoration of the student building in Manila, and funds were being 
raised for three more. One of the last was in Davao, on the large island of 
Mindanao, a city and section in which the Association was new.*! In 1953 
the membership had risen to 30,020 in sixteen branches, and in addition 
to the customary activities, three summer rural youth work camps were 
being staffed by college students.*? 


Retrospect 


Here, then, in the Philippines, was a vigorous national unit of the world 
brotherhood of the Young Men’s Christian Association. In spite of the 
reduction of aid from North America brought by the depression, it had 
lived through the storm of World War II and the Japanese occupation. In 
the mid-1950’s it was more deeply rooted than ever in Filipino leadership 
and was growing. More financial assistance had been given by local Amer- 
ican business men than to any other service organization, but that was 
partly because the Filipinos had come forward with their gifts. Although 
repeatedly denounced by the Roman Catholic hierarchy, the Association 
was predominantly Roman Catholic in membership, and in its governing 
bodies the majority were Roman Catholic laymen.*? It still had assistance 
in personnel and funds from the International Committee but it had dem- 
onstrated its ability to stand on its own feet. President Quezon called it 
the greatest blessing brought to the country from America.** It provided 
an agency, led and financed by laymen, in which, on a city-wide and 
country-wide scale, Roman Catholics and Protestants could co-operate, 
as Christians, in the service of the community. It was self-supporting, self- 
directing, and self-propagating. 
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SERVING IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: THAILAND AND 
INDONESIA 


AK IN THE PHILIPPINES we are again to follow the order, not of the 
time when the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United 
States and Canada began to give assistance, but of geography. That takes 
us to Southeast Asia, to Thailand and Indonesia, the two countries in that 
area where in the mid-1950’s World Service was operating. 


Thailand: Setting 


In culture and religion Thailand, or Siam as it was formerly known, is 
more akin to Burma than to China or the Philippines. It is overwhelmingly 
Buddhist and its form of Buddhism is Hinayana, of the same school as 
that of Burma and Ceylon. Its chief and dominant city is Bangkok. That 
city has a very large Chinese element and a smaller but substantial Indian 
population. In the face of European imperialism, politically Thailand main- 
tained its independence. During World War II, in December, 1941, it 
entered a military alliance with the Axis powers and declared war on 
Great Britain. However, although occupied by the Japanese, it was never 
officially at war with the United States. After the war it was aided finan- 
cially by the United States. Christianity had been represented since the 
sixteenth century. Roman Catholics were first: not until the nineteenth 
century did Protestant missionaries come. Neither branch of the faith won 
more than a small minority of the population. Some of the Christians were 
Chinese. The leading Protestant body was Presbyterian, the result of the 
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missions of the (Northern) Presbyterians of the United States of America. 
By the mid-twentieth century most of the Protestants had united in the 
Church of Christ in Thailand. 


Thailand: The Coming of the Young Men’s Christian Association 


Siam had by no means been ignored by the pioneers of the Foreign Work. 
Wishard had been there on his famous exploratory tour. Mott had it very 
much in his heart and was responsible for the decisive step. 

In 1929 a request for a YMCA came from a conference of missions 
and churches. Mott had already obtained a gift of $21,000 from the James 
Stokes Society to make response to the request possible. In accordance 
with the provisions of the Society’s charter, the gift was made to the 
World’s Committee, but at Mott’s suggestion that body unanimously in- 
vited the National Councils of the United States and Canada to assume re- 
sponsibility for the project.t In 1928, also at Mott’s instance, Charles W. 
Harvey, of China fame, had made a preliminary exploratory investigation.” 

Late in December, 1930, fortified by the gift through Mott and the in- 
vitation of the missions and churches, Harvey came again, this time 
bringing with him Walter A. Zimmerman. Harvey was unwell, near the 
retirement age, and before many months left for America. Immediately 
on his arrival Zimmerman began to study the language and to make con- 
tacts with official, business, and student leaders. The following October a 
counseling committee of eight Christian laymen was assembled to appraise 
the needs of the area and to take preliminary steps toward the organization 
of a YMCA. In 1932 a provisional board of directors was gathered with 
Samuel Benthoon Boon Itt as president. He was the son of B. T. Boon Itt, 
a distinguished early fruit of the Presbyterian mission. In memory of the 
senior Boon Itt his friends had erected in 1907 a group of buildings known 
as the Boon Itt Institute and held in the name of the American Presby- 
terian Mission. In August, 1932, the board of directors transferred to the 
incipient YMCA the equipment, assets, and liabilities of the Institute. A 
few days later the government granted the Association official recognition 
and on October 11, 1932, the Minister of Education formally opened 
what was called the Boon Itt Memorial Branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Bangkok. 

The constitution of the new Association admitted to membership “any 
youth of good moral character, without distinction of nationality, race, or 
religion, recommended by two members” and approved by the board of 
directors. At least 75 per cent of the board of directors were to be mem- 
bers of evangelical churches, and the others were required to express their 
sympathy with the purposes of the Association “to help men, boys, and 
communities to practice and extend the principles and teachings of Jesus 
Christ in their relationships with one another.” + The original board of 
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directors was predominantly Thai, but also had on it two Chinese, one 
Indian, three Americans, and one Welshman.” 


Thailand: Growth 


With characteristic imagination and energy Zimmerman addressed himself 
to the young Association. Rapid growth followed. Physical education, 
Bible classes, student discussion groups, a young men’s discussion group, 
and hobby groups were among the early features of the program. In 1936 
an evening school was established to enable young men and women “to 
learn as they earn.” 6 Membership grew and the Boon Itt Institute build- 
ings became overcrowded. Early in 1941 Mrs. Emily Collins, a British 
resident, gave to the Association buildings and grounds which for the past 
ten years had been used by the (Anglican) Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel for a secondary school for girls.” 


Thailand: The War Years 


When the Japanese storm swept into Thailand Zimmerman was on furlough 
in America. B. P. Barnhart had been sent from Korea to take charge 
during his absence. On the arrival of the Japanese he sought refuge in the 
American Legation and then was interned and repatriated. 

When it became evident that the Japanese would enter, all foreigners 
resigned from the board of directors of the Association, leaving only Thai 
members, and it was as a Thai organization that the Association was 
registered when the Japanese came. The Association was able to continue 
with Thai secretaries. To prevent its seizure by the Japanese, the Collins 
property was rented to the Government.’ In September, 1945, the Allied 
military forces took over, and requisitioned the Collins buildings for a 
hospital for Indian troops. They returned the buildings in 1946, but in- 
evitably in poor condition.® 


Thailand: The Decade after World War II 


After the war reconstruction and advance were achieved. Zimmerman 
returned late in December, 1945, to survey the situation.1° He was soon 
back in America, but early in 1947 he was once more in Bangkok and 
was soon followed by Floyd A. Wilson for boys’ work.44 During an ex- 
tended health leave of Zimmerman, Wilson was executive secretary. The 
Boon Itt Institute building was repaired and a new structure erected on 
the Collins property for a student center.1? 

In 1951 the Bangkok Association, the only one in Thailand, had a 
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membership of 2,072 men and 351 boys, and it was estimated that in one 
way or another 225,000 people were being reached. About 1,000 were 
enrolled in vocational classes, and an additional 645 were in special 
classes. Lectures and audio-visual programs were attended by over 8,000, 
and about 30,000 participated in athletic sports and outdoor excursions. 
Boys’ work was growing. Secretarial training was in progress.'* Most of 
the members and those reached were Buddhists, but the secretarial core 
and a majority of the board of directors were Christians. 


Indonesia 


Chronologically Indonesia was the latest country in which by 1956 World 
Service had begun to give aid. 

That the YMCAs of the United States and Canada should be late in 
actively concerning themselves with the East Indies was to be expected. 
Until after World War II most of the vast archipelago was in the posses- 
sion of the Dutch. A large part of Borneo was in British hands and half 
of Timor was Portuguese. 

However, World War II and its aftermath wrought such basic changes 
that the International Committee felt constrained to include Indonesia in 
its responsibilities. The Japanese drove out the Dutch. On their defeat an 
independence movement made the re-establishment of Dutch rule ephem- 
eral. After much fighting, a republic was set up which embraced all the 
former Dutch possessions except the western portion of New Guinea. In 
the new Indonesia the Dutch were unpopular. The country was pre- 
dominantly Muslim, but the Protestant population was larger than that of 
all of East Asia. The challenge to the Association was great. Of the various 
national movements of the Association, those of Canada and the United 
States seemed in the best position to respond to what was obviously a need. 

The International Committee was not the first to make efforts to assist 
a YMCA in Indonesia. Before World War II there had been attempts from 
the Netherlands to organize Associations, but these were only for the 
Dutch. In 1946 the Dutch Movement established centers for the Dutch 
troops who were sent in the effort to reassert Dutch rule. As the Dutch 
troops were leaving, a board was appointed of five Indonesians and four 
Dutchmen to be responsible for what had been begun. The name was 
changed from AMVJ—Indonesia, which witnessed to the Dutch connec- 
tion, to the YMCA—Indonesia. Most of the centers were continued, to 
serve civilians of all races and nationalities. It was hoped that an Indone- 
sian might be found to take the post of general secretary. Application was 
made for membership in the World’s Alliance. In 1951 S. C. Leung, secre- 
tary of the World’s Alliance for South and East Asia, visited Indonesia 
and recommended that aid be given to the YMCA—Indonesia.!* An Indo- 
nesian, Alexander Rotti, a pastor trained in the Netherlands and the 
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United States and a member of Parliament, was obtained for general 
secretary. It was clear that in view of the intense Indonesian nationalism, 
no Dutch secretaries should be continued.!® Rotti wished a fraternal secre- 
tary from the International Committee.!® As a result of a visit in 1953, 
Paul Limbert, Secretary-General of the World’s Alliance, believed the sit- 
uation to be ripe for a fraternal secretary. He reported that the man ap- 
pointed should have previous experience in Asia, be evangelical, and be 
willing to work tactfully from behind the scenes.'* 

In 1953 the Extension Committee of the World’s Alliance strongly en- 
dorsed the Indonesian request for a fraternal secretary. In September of 
that year the International Committee voted to send a man, and for the 
position chose Karl H. Stange. Still young, Stange had served in China 
when the Communists were taking over the country, and in Bangkok.!® 
In 1954, he and his family reached Indonesia and established their home 
in Djakarta.}® 
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ADVENTURING IN AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


F ALL THE MAJOR POPULATION AREAS of the world, Africa south of the 
Sahara received the least attention from the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada. Only after World War I was a continuing responsibility 
assumed. Until after World War II that was chiefly through one man, 
Max Yergan, and was maintained for but a few years. Subsequent to 
World War II effort was renewed, but in a different country, Liberia. The 
Kansas enterprise (Chapter IV) was directed to the Sudan, on the north- 
ern edge of the area, but it was fleeting and was promptly disavowed by 
the International Committee. Luther Wishard and the Scot Donald Fraser 
organized the South African Students’ Christian Association, mainly among 
the Afrikanders.‘ For nearly two years beginning in 1910 John S. Tichenor, 
of the Army and Navy Department of the International Committee, was 
secretary of the National Committee of South Africa, but he did not go 
under appointment by the International Committee.2 Neither Wishard’s 
action nor Tichenor’s service was officially part of Foreign Work. 

From time to time appeals were made to the North American Associa- 
tions. As early as 1900 and 1903, not long after the South African War, 
approaches were made to the International Committee to appoint a man to 
Johannesburg.’ In 1906, following a visit to South Africa, Mott agreed, 
in response to an invitation, to see whether a traveling secretary could 
be obtained for the students in that region.* In 1909 it was urged that a 
man be sent to British East Africa to care for the white settlers who were 
pouring into the highlands.® In 1911 Katanga was called to the attention 
of the International Committee. In 1923 a missionary of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions urged on Mott an oppor- 
tunity in Portuguese West Africa.’ 
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Max Yergan in Africa 


Soon after World War I there was a project which was given more serious 
consideration. It was to ask Max Yergan to go to British East Africa and 
to the former German East Africa, now assigned as a mandate to Great 
Britain. In 1915—16 Yergan had been secretary of the Colored Men’s De- 
partment of the International Committee. He then served with the Associa- 
tion in its war work in India, East Africa, and France. In 1919 K. J. 
Saunders, whom we have met in India, proposed that Yergan go to East 
Africa under appointment and salary from the International Committee, 
to be an associate of a man to be sent by the English National Council for 
the Indians in that area. Yergan would presumably also be under the 
auspices of the English National Council.* Late in 1919 the Foreign Com- 
mittee voted that the International Committee would provide the budget 
for Yergan, to be solicited among the Colored Associations, if the English 
National Council would make him senior secretary in British East Africa.® 
Progress was being made in raising Yergan’s salary when the Governor of 
East Africa vetoed the project on the ground that he did not “consider it 
advisable to introduce into East Africa Negroes of a different calibre from 
those to be found in East Africa itself.” 1° This and a similar objection 
from the Governor of Kenya led the English National Council to drop the 
project." 

Instead of East Africa, Yergan was sent to South Africa. Here, too, for 
a time admission seemed impossible. However, at the request of one of 
its leaders, Yergan was appointed to co-operate with the National Com- 
mittee of the YMCA in the Student Christian Associations of that coun- 
try.1? Late in 1921 Yergan sailed, via England, allocated “to the Students’ 
Christian Association of South Africa, and particularly to ‘the special com- 
mittee for work in native institutions.’ ” It was also hoped that he could 
“study the whole problem of the needs of South African young man- 
hood.” 13 

Yergan’s years in South Africa were notable. He gave his time primarily 
to African students. He encouraged and advised existing student Christian 
Associations, and organized them where they did not exist.14 The year 
1924 brought the number of those Associations to twenty-four, with a 
membership of over 2,000,1° and from 650 to 700 were enrolled in Bible 
study circles under the direct auspices of the Associations. Most of the 
Association’s members were prospective teachers.1® In 1925 Yergan was 
able to say that he had obtained one of the best-educated young African 
clergymen, E. M. Ncwana, supported in South Africa, to be his associate 
and locum tenens during furlough.‘* He encouraged the members of the 
Associations to conduct such social work among the villages as night 
schools, recreation, the promotion of sanitation, and religious education.1® 
He won the respect and confidence not only of youth but also of adult 
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leaders in church and state.'® By the close of 1931 he had two African 
associates.2° That year he reported 40 Associations with a total member- 
ship of about 3,250, over 2,000 in Bible study groups, and between 400 
and 500 in various types of social service.’ 

In his vision Yergan ranged far beyond even the large field of the 
African students. He urged the appointment from America of a secretary 
to give full time to non-student Africans.?? He wished to have the North 
American, British, French, Indian, and possibly the Scandinavian Move- 
ments confer about meeting the needs of Africa.?* 

The year 1930 marked a climax in Yergan’s South African service. It 
saw the completion of a building, a Rockefeller gift, for the Christian 
Association in the leading center for the education of Africans, the South 
African Native College at Fort Hare, in the Cape Province.24 What in 
some ways was even more significant was an interracial student Christian 
conference held in this building. In a country where racial tensions, al- 
ready acute, were mounting, 285 students, the majority of them Bantus, 
but with large contingents of Europeans (Afrikanders and British), and 
a sprinkling of Indians, met there for a week. The Bantus were from all 
the provinces of the Union of South Africa, and from the Rhodesias and 
Bechuanaland. In its interracial character, frank speaking, and fellowship 
the conference was without precedent.”° 

In 1936, after spending the years of 1933 and 1934 in America and 
returning to South Africa, Yergan resigned. This he did partly for reasons 
of health but chiefly because of his complete dissent from the racial policy 
of the Government of the Union of South Africa, and his conviction that 
he would have to speak out and that as an alien he would be an em- 
barrassment to the enterprise which he had nourished. He was increasingly 
unhappy over the attitudes of the South African churches. He also dis- 
agreed with a proposal which was being made that the World’s Committee 
take the initiative in stimulating Associations among the Bantus in the 
cities.7° 


Closing the South African Adventure 


Yergan’s resignation raised the question as to whether the North American 
Associations should continue their adventure in South Africa. Prolonged 
consideration was given and widely differing suggestions were received. 
Some felt that an African should be appointed to the position which 
Yergan had developed. African leaders seemed to believe that a man from 
overseas to assist in training Africans was necessary.?* A gift from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the general work of the International Committee 
in South Africa eased the financial situation: a grant was made to an 
African, S. Mosese, to help him carry on as secretary and to keep the Fort 
Hare building in repair.?5 Mosese’s full salary was paid, half the salary pro- 
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vided of an African traveling student secretary, and grants made toward 
student conferences.?® The International Committee still hoped to send 
out a successor to Yergan, but, partly for financial reasons, was unable to 
do so.2° Then, too, the International Board was interested, as in other 
lands, in developing city Associations, and this would entail aiding them 
for the Bantus in the South African urban areas. But the English National 
Council had a representative in South Africa, T. R. Ponsford, also ap- 
pointed by the World’s Committee. He was helping to rebuild the Asso- 
ciation Movement, especially for Europeans. The question of relationships 
with these bodies would inevitably arise.*1 It became clear that the help 
of the North American Associations would be welcomed in a training 
school for Bantu Young Men’s Christian Association secretaries.** But 
it was also clear that an American Negro would not be acceptable, and it 
was only an American Negro whom the Associations would be interested 
in sending.?* Moreover, the International Board believed that it should 
not give financial subventions to enterprises in a country where it did not 
have an authorized representative.** Accordingly, in 1940 the International 
Board terminated its official connections in South Africa. It turned over 
the building at Fort Hare to the College in trust for the Bantu Student 
Christian Association and sold the residence there which it owned.®° From 
the money received, in 1945 the International Board made an appropria- 
tion toward the equipment of the Jan Hofmeyr School of Social Work in 
Johannesburg, for, among its other functions, that school was training 
Bantu young men for the Association secretaryship.*° 


Helping in Liberia 


Although they had closed out their South African adventure, the YMCAs 
of the United States and Canada did not entirely turn their backs on Africa 
south of the Sahara. They assumed responsibilities in Liberia. That coun- 
try was the outgrowth of American Christian idealism. Partly inspired by 
a somewhat similar British undertaking in the adjacent Sierra Leone, it 
had arisen from a dream of sending to Africa emancipated Negroes, and 
by that act both contributing to the solution of the problem created by 
Negro slavery in the United States and creating a center from which the 
Christianization of Africa could be promoted. The dream had not been 
fulfilled. Those sent to Africa and their descendents numbered only a few 
thousand and they made little or no effort to win the tribes people to the 
Christian faith. Yet here was a Christian community of African blood. 
Early in the 1920’s there was a suggestion, which proved abortive, that 
the International Committee help in Liberia. In 1919 under local initiative 
a YMCA was organized in the College of West Africa in Monrovia, the 
capital, and an inquiry was made of the possibility of recognition by the 
Associations of the United States.*7 The following year steps were taken 
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toward organizing a city Association in Monrovia and aid was asked of 
the International Committee.** 

However, it was not until 1949 that the International Committee took 
positive action. In that year David N. Howell, an American Negro, was 
sent. Within a few months he had assembled an advisory board, of which 
the Vice-President of the Republic was chairman. Nearly every Cabinet 
Member had accepted some responsibility, and tribal chiefs, Europeans of 
several nationalities, and Americans had been enlisted.*® In 1950 the one 
city Association, that in Monrovia, had 532 members, and there were two 
student Associations and six Hi-Y Clubs.*° Within two more years Asso- 
ciations were organized in three other centers and there were forty-eight 
YMCA groups with a total membership of over two thousand.*! In 1953 
a building was being erected in Monrovia. The funds for it came partly 
from North America and partly from Liberia. It was formally opened in 
January, 1954.4? 

It was heartening that from Liberia came the president of the World’s 
Alliance elected at the centennial (1955) of that body, Hon. Charles D. 
Sherman. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


25 pS 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Lee AFRICA SOUTH OF THE SAHARA it is natural to move to Africa 
north of the Sahara and to western Asia. That brings us to a part of 
the world which in important respects is a unit. It is a region where three 
of the great world religions began—Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
Islam is the dominant faith but Jewish and Christian minorities exist. 
Some of the latter are large. Ecclesiastically the Christians present a strik- 
ing variety: numerically the main confessions are Orthodox (Greeks), 
Gregorians (Armenians), Nestorians (the Church of the East), Syrians, 
Copts, Ethiopians (closely related to the Copts), Roman Catholics (of the 
Latin and Uniate rites and Maronites), and Protestants of several de- 
nominations. 

Here, in the mid-1950’s, the International Committee was represented 
in Turkey, Egypt, Ethiopia (Abyssinia), Israel, Jordan, and Lebanon. 

We have seen that on his pioneering world tour Wishard visited the 
area. However, it was not until later, in some countries very much later, 
that the International Committee undertook continuing responsibilities 
in the centers to which his vision had pointed. 


Turkey 


Before the International Committee had sent a secretary to Turkey, 

YMCAs had appeared in that country in connection with the extensive 

enterprise of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Groups known as Young Men’s Christian Associations or in some in- 

stances as Christian Endeavor Societies were organized in most of the 
340 
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schools of the American Board.t An Association formed in Constantinople 
as early as 1881 seems to have been recognized by the World’s Commit- 
tee in 1900. It may have been for Germans; certainly there was one in 
that city for Germans.” Before 1908, when the Young Turks forced on a 
very conservative regime the acceptance of a constitution, any youth 
group was suspected by the government as possibly seditious. But with 
1908, conditions became more favorable. As early as 1907 the Interna- 
tional Committee received requests for secretaries for Turkey.* 

In 1908 there was in Turkey Lawson P. Chambers, the son of an 
American Board missionary, who was a secretary, apparently officially 
recognized but not supported financially by the International Committee. 
With Mott’s concurrence he formed an advisory committee in Constan- 
tinople.* 

In 1910 the first representatives under salary from the International 
Committee were appointed. One was E. O. Jacob, named traveling secre- 
tary for the Levant.’ The Levant as generally defined included all the 
eastern Mediterranean from Greece through Egypt. Most of it was then 
part of the Turkish Empire. That same year Darius A. Davis was ap- 
pointed to Constantinople. Mott instructed Davis to study the situation but 
to make no promises." 

In their first year part of the task of Jacob and Davis, and especially 
of Jacob, was to help in the preparation for the meeting of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation held in Constantinople in April, 1911.8 The 
meeting was planned and directed by Mott, general secretary of the Fed- 
eration. Mott’s dream was to reach the Muslim world through its intel- 
lectuals. To that end he wished to see secretaries in Constantinople, then 
the chief political center of that world, and in Cairo, the intellectual center. 
Characteristically, he was planning in terms of what he called “strategic 
points in the world’s conquest.” ° 

In 1911 the staff in Turkey was strengthened by the addition of D. J. 
Van Bommel.!° That year also saw the first meeting of the Provisional 
Committee for the YMCAs and the YWCAs of the Turkish Empire. In 
the division of labor among the secretaries, Jacob gave himself to national 
planning and organization, and to language study; Davis was primarily 
responsible for Constantinople and was studying Turkish; and Van Bommel 
went to Athens to acquire Greek. Here was an effort to draw into the 
Association not only Armenians but also Orthodox and Muslims. 

The Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 in which Turkey was deeply in- 
volved brought problems, but they did not prevent some gains. The Pro- 
visional Committee asked for secretaries for several centers.1? Davis gave 
much time to the organization of a board of managers in Constantinople, 
adapted to the conditions peculiar to that city. The officers and managers 
of the Association were to subscribe to the Paris basis but members might 
be of any race or religion.!* Jacob worked out the statutes of the General 
Committee of the Union of Christian Associations of the Turkish Empire. 
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These provided what it was hoped would be a permanent organization to 
succeed the Provisional Committee. It, too, adopted the Paris basis. In 
1913 it was admitted as a full member of the World’s Alliance.’* Mott 
pressed Davis to proceed to raise the local funds necessary to meet the 
conditions of the $75,000 promised from North America for the Con- 
stantinople building, and to proceed with the erection of the structure.’ 
During 1912 and 1913 Davis, Jacob, and Van Bommel devoted a large 
proportion of their time to the relief of war sufferers. This helped to crack 
the opposition. With the coming of peace they were able to concentrate 
more of their energies on getting the Association under way. In Constan- 
tinople they enlisted as sustaining members Jews, Greeks, Armenians, 
Americans, and Europeans.'® Early in 1914 O. E. Pence came as secre- 
tary in Robert College, the leading Christian educational institution in 
Turkey." 

Then came World War I. Turkey at once mobilized its army and late 
in 1914 entered the conflict on the side of the Central Powers. Because 
of a war with Greece which followed the conclusion of the general con- 
flict, not until 1922 did fighting stop and it was not until 1923 that the 
treaties of Lausanne brought formal peace. The Turkey which emerged 
from the long wars was very different from the Turkey which entered 
them. It was now confined to Asia Minor with a foothold in Europe in 
Constantinople (Istanbul) and its environs, and it had become a republic. 
The “capitulations,” with their extraterritorial rights of foreigners, had 
been abolished in 1914. The new Turkey was deliberately a secular state. 
Any religious and especially any Christian “propaganda” was forbidden. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions decided to 
continue, but with a greatly reduced staff. Under these circumstances, 
what of the YMCA and the co-operation of the International Committee? 

Until the entry of the United States in the war on the side of Turkey’s 
enemies (1917) the secretaries from that country were able to continue. 
In Constantinople, instead of a new structure, a building which had been 
purchased was remodeled and was occupied from 1914 on. Service was 
given to prisoners of war.1® Obviously work on a national scale had to 
stop, and in Constantinople activities were greatly reduced.1® After some 
months, Jacob, Davis, and Pence left Turkey for war work in western 
Europe. 

When the United States entered the war, the Dutch Legation hired the 
Constantinople building, thus keeping its ownership in the Association, 
and Van Bommel was able to attach himself to the Dutch Legation in 
charge of its section for prisoners of war and to make his headquarters in 
the building.”° 

After the cessation of hostilities between the United States and Turkey, 
Davis and Pence did not resume their residence. Jacob was temporarily 
in Smyrna, and Van Bommel, though absent part of the time, was tech- 
nically in charge in Constantinople. Davis became administrative secretary 
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of the Area of Europe and Turkey. Association secretaries engaged in war 
work in Asia Minor were organizing YMCAs, but Jacob deemed this un- 
wise.?’! Only one of the men sent for war work, W. E. Bristol, was on the 
staff of the Foreign Committee and he was assigned to Constantinople.?? 

After the full restoration of peace in 1923 Turkey was acknowledged 
to be as challenging as any country in which the International Committee 
was represented.”* Because of the traditional connotation of “Christian” 
to the Turks, for to them it was identified not primarily with religion but 
with the communities which bore that name and represented historic 
political tensions and offensive racial and cultural characteristics, there 
were those who held that the word Christian should no longer be used by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Partly to avoid the offense of the word and partly to meet the highly 
sensitive nationalistic spirit of the new Turkey, A. K. Jennings proposed 
the organization of Turkish-American clubs, much on the pattern of the 
YMCA. In 1924 the project was approved by the National Council 
(U.S.A.) but funds for it were to come from outside the budgets of the 
Foreign and Overseas Divisions. Support was raised by Jennings from 
special sources, largely from Arthur Nash, often known as “Golden Rule 
Nash.” 74 The Constantinople board of directors finally (1926) refused to 
be connected with the project, and the National Council reluctantly notified 
Jennings that it could not accept responsibility for his program or budget 
beyond the period provided for by his existing pledges.” The postwar 
decline in giving in North America rendered inadvisable placing even the 
salary of Jennings on the regular budget. After his connection with the 
International Committee was terminated, he continued in Turkey supported 
by an organization known as American Friends of Turkey. With funds 
obtained elsewhere he inaugurated local programs in Ankara and Smyrna.”® 
Eventually he turned over to Turks his program in Smyrna and concen- 
trated his efforts in Ankara.” Never well, but with high courage and 
determination persisting in his work in spite of the warnings of his 
physicians, Jennings came to an early death (January 27, 1933). His con- 
tribution was one of the most notable of those which arose anywhere 
from World Service. 

In Istanbul the Association continued in two branches, in the original 
building in Pera and in Stamboul, another section of the city. Turks, 
Greeks, and Armenians were being brought into friendly co-operation, and 
secretaries were being trained.”S Van Bommel was transferred to Turin, 
Italy, and in his place Harry T. Baker became general secretary for the 
city.”° 

To ease tensions and to facilitate the raising of funds locally, Baker 
urged that the designation of Christian be dropped from the Constantinople 
Association. The Foreign Committee would not agree to this. Baker was 
reminded that in several countries where support was solicited from Hindus, 
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Buddhists, Confucianists, and others, similar pressures had been brought, 
but that the consistent reply had been negative.*° 

The question of the retention of the Christian name occasioned long 
debate. The commission which helped in Turkey with the International 
Survey of 1930 recommended that the YMCA continue under its own 
name and with a Christian board, but as a holding company for a new 
Turkish organization, and that the latter be directed by an international 
and interreligious committee and manned by a staff of similar composition 
under American secretarial leadership and keeping character-training as its 
major purpose.*! In December, 1933, the International Committee, on the 
recommendation of Mott and the World’s Committee, acted adversely on 
the Survey Commission’s recommendation. The decision was against the 
judgment of several outstanding American missionaries and educators, but 
there were other missionaries who favored it.*” 

Because of the reduction of financial aid from North America and the 
lack of enough local support, the program was greatly reduced. The 
Beyoglu (Pera) property was leased and eventually sold for the use of a 
Turkish organization, the Halk Evi (The People’s Home, a social, cultural 
organization supported and directed by government leaders). The program 
of the Association was concentrated in the Istanbul (Stamboul) building. 
Until reorganization and expansion in 1944, the number served was only 
a few score, largely those using the building as a hostel and their friends. 
Camp was continued.?* A generous grant from the American Board aided 
in the addition of a gymnasium to the Istanbul building.** In spite of the 
fact that the decision of 1933 had run counter to his judgment, Baker, 
now the only North American secretary, loyally remained. In 1937 he 
reported that the year 1937 “found the Association in its best position 
regarding relationships with other agencies, official and unofficial.” 35 

A new Turkish law made necessary a change in the constitution of the 
Association which, while not as drastic as the proposal of 1930, moved 
in that direction. Control was now vested in a body of which half the 
members were Turks.” The change did not fully satisfy the Turkish au- 
thorities, for the constitution still had in it the name Christian and so ran 
counter to the provision in the law which forbade associations founded 
on religion. Late in 1939 the Association was closed. However, this was 
only temporary and reopening was accomplished under the name Amerikan 
Lisan ve Ticaret Dersanesi (American School of Languages and Com- 
merce), or Dershane 

For family reasons Baker found it necessary to resign (1940) and 
Arnold E. Jenny was appointed as a temporary successor.** Jenny re- 
mained for only a few months.*® American Board missionaries J. K. 
Birge and L. R. Fowle, long loyal friends of the Association, carried on 
until, in 1942, Ezra P. Young arrived.?° 

For more than a decade Young guided the Dershane through difficult 
years. He was followed by Frank S. Coan, who came on the staff from 
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Pakistan. In 1955 Lawson M. Kately succeeded Coan. While the Dershane 
was not as free to pursue a social program as the Association had been, 
it still made an important contribution. Hundreds of men were served by 
its educational classes and its physical department. During World War II 
the members of its staff traveled freely, assisting the Turkish Red Crescent 
in selecting camp sites for underprivileged children and in training camp 
leaders. Complete trust and mutual respect developed. The Dershane ac- 
complished a sensitive adjustment to the laws and culture of Turkey, and 
there was a rapid growth in indigenous leadership.*! 

Through great political and social changes, and in the midst of a state 
that was earlier the political headquarters of Islam and later was secular 
and intensely nationalistic, the YMCA maintained an influence. Large 
numbers had not been directly touched, but here was a center of Christian 
witness in character-building and in furthering better relations between 
nationalities and religions. Basketball and volleyball, both introduced by 
the YMCA, became national games. Muslim leadership in board and 
staff emerged. In the main the government was friendly and helpful. It 
tacitly acknowledged its debt by adopting the YMCA pattern of camps for 
boys and using Association men to train leaders for them.*? 


Egypt 


From the former political center of Islam we move to what was long the 
intellectual center of that religion, Egypt. In Cairo was the ancient El Azhar 
University, the chief school in the Muslim world for the study of the 
Koran and the training of experts in the law and theology of Islam. 

Egypt was mixed religiously. Because of the Arab conquest more than 
a thousand years earlier, Islam was dominant. Jews constituted a small 
but not unimportant minority. Several branches of Christianity were rep- 
resented. The largest was the Coptic Church: it was the remnant of the 
Church which had enrolled the majority of the population before the 
coming of the Arabs. There were also Greek Orthodox, Syrian Jacobites, 
Armenians, Roman Catholics of more than one rite, and Protestants. The 
largest of the Protestant groups was Presbyterian, mostly gathered from 
the Copts by the mission of the United Presbyterians of the United States. 
The Church Missionary Society (Anglican) was also represented. Sensi- 
tivity against “proselyting,” both among Arabs and Christians, was marked. 

Because of the conquest and long rule by Arabs, Arabic was the 
language of the country. 

From the economic standpoint Egypt had extremes of wealth and 
poverty. For exports it was chiefly dependent on cotton. The population, 
crowded into the fertile ribbon of the Nile Valley, was growing beyond the 
means of subsistence, and a large proportion of the masses were illiterate, 
disease-ridden, and undernourished. The largest cities were Cairo, the 
capital, and Alexandria, the main seaport. 
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Politically, when the International Committee first accepted responsibil- 
ities, Egypt was under British control. The British occupation had begun 
in 1882 in an effort to rescue the country from bankruptcy and to pay 
foreign creditors. British administrators pulled the country partly out of 
its financial morass and achieved many improvements. During World 
War I Egypt, under British direction, sided with the Allies, and in 1914 
the tie with the Turkish Empire, long tenuous, was severed and Egypt 
became a British protectorate. In 1921 Egypt was declared independent, 
but certain functions were reserved to Britain. In 1922 a constitution was 
promulgated. Nationalist sentiment grew, and in 1936 an Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty terminated the British occupation and made definite complete inde- 
pendence. Although in World War II Egypt proclaimed its neutrality, to 
counter the German threat British troops were sent into the country. The 
war over, in 1946 they were evacuated. However, tensions with Britain 
remained over the nationalistic demands for full control of the Suez Canal 
and of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. A member and in some respects the 
leader of the Arab League, Egypt was marked by highly sensitive national- 
ism which identified itself with Islam. Any Christian enterprise from 
abroad had to recognize this fact and so far as possible adjust to it. 

It was not until 1913 that the International Committee provided a 
resident secretary for Egypt. Before that year, however, beginnings at 
YMCAs had been made and representatives of the Associations of the 
United States and Canada had visited the country. Wishard was there on 
his famous world tour. Mott came repeatedly. His first visit was in 1895 
on his mission for the World’s Student Christian Federation. He then or- 
ganized an Association in the United Presbyterian college at Assiut which 
had a long continuing existence.*? Again and again calls came to the Inter- 
national Committee to take steps to introduce the YMCA in other parts 
of Egypt, especially Cairo.4* In 1893-94 an attempt, which did not out- 
last a year, was made to organize a YMCA in Cairo. Early in 1909, 
through local initiative, a YMCA was effectively launched in that city, 
but membership was restricted to British and Americans. The following 
year, at the instance of the English National Council, an Arabic-speaking 
branch was organized, and the earlier group was called the Anglo- 
American Branch. The Arabic Branch was formed largely by Clarke, the 
first British secretary, and W. H. T. Gairdner of the Church Missionary 
Society. Its membership was almost entirely of Coptic and Syrian Chris- 
tians. Because of friction between the two groups, the latter eventually 
withdrew.*° 

Since the English National Council found that it did not have the re- 
sources to meet the needs of the situation in Egypt, with its full consent 
the International Committee began to assist. In 1913 it called to Cairo 
one of its secretaries in Calcutta, William Mort Jessop.*¢ 

Jessop had not been long in Egypt when that country became involved 
in World War I. He gave himself promptly and devotedly to work among 
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the British troops.47 H. W. White was soon sent him from India as asso- 
ciate secretary for war work. Together and with the help of others, mostly 
British, by the autumn of 1916 they opened eighty-six centers in Egypt 
and eleven in the Dardanelles, the Greek Islands, and Saloniki. Jessop 
himself was the first representative of the Association among the troops 
at the Dardanelles.*8 Jessop did not become too absorbed in war work to 
think of the needs of Cairo. He urged on Mott the importance of a build- 
ing for that city.4? With his extremely heavy war burdens, Mott responded 
and obtained the promise of $100,000. Eddy raised the money for the 
salaries for three additional permanent secretaries for Egypt.°° 

The relative responsibility of the English National Council and the 
International Committee for Egypt was the subject of conferences and 
much correspondence. It was agreed that the International Committee 
would provide the senior secretary and that the English National Council 
would send a man to care for its army work and for British civilians.” 

To meet the challenge of the postwar Egypt, Wilbert B. Smith was sent. 
Jessop, broken in health by the long strain of war work, could not be 
asked to bear the burden. We have met Smith in India. He arrived in 
Egypt in 1921 and gave himself to developing Associations among Egyp- 
tians. As a condition of coming, Smith stipulated that all men and funds 
sent by the English National Council be under the direction of the North 
American senior secretary, that there be but one general committee in 
each city, that the senior secretary be the executive of the National Com- 
mittee when organized, and that all the dealings of the English National 
Council with Egypt be through the senior secretary.°* On his way to Egypt 
Smith spent three weeks in England and established cordial relations with 
the English National Council.®** 

Smith believed that the Association must plan its operations for civilians 
in Egypt on a comprehensive scale. He was soon re-enforced by Gerald 
Tamblyn, C. Steele Holcombe, Donald B. Atwell, and James McGill Mac- 
Queen from the International Committee and Maurice H. Richmond from 
the English National Council. MacQueen was Scottish and had been senior 
secretary in Egypt for the Foreign Department of the English National 
Council. Later the United Presbyterian Mission assigned Harvey E. Phil- 
lips for religious work and carried his salary for three years.®+ Convinced 
that the Association must have an adequate physical center, the Interna- 
tional Committee purchased the former palace of an Egyptian Prime Min- 
ister, had it remodeled for Association purposes, and built on top of it 
four apartments for American secretaries.” From the beginning Smith 
stressed the discovery and training of Egyptian secretaries.°° He also early 
extended his operations to Alexandria. He was convinced that the founda- 
tions laid there by war work made it necessary not to delay developing a 
permanent Association.®°? The Anglo-American Branch was organized in 
1921.58 In January, 1923, a branch for Egyptians was again begun with 
Muslim as well as Christian members.°® Not far from the same time the 
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Central Branch in Cairo was opened. Within three months it could report 
a membership of 320—Muslims, Christians, and Jews—and the inaugura- 
tion of the fourfold program with physical education under a physical 
director, lectures, a debating society, classes in French, Bible study classes, 
Sunday evening services, and evangelistic meetings under Eddy.®° 

The postwar slump in giving in the United States brought a curtailment 
in the plans for staff, especially since the financing of the enterprise had 
been in large part from a surplus in the war work funds. In spite of Smith’s 
earnest pleas the International Committee did not send him a man for 
Alexandria and the Association there lapsed, but only temporarily as it 
proved.®! 

In the face of disappointments, gains were made. In 1925 the Central 
Branch in Cairo had 650 members.®? Yacoub Fam, a Copt with education 
in a Protestant school, went to America for further preparation. On return- 
ing he became an Association secretary, the first Egyptian to do so, and 
his achievements in boys’ work were so outstanding that they spread 
throughout the country both among high school students and under- 
privileged lads. By the time that Smith went on furlough in 1926 (leav- 
ing Atwell as acting senior secretary), five Egyptians were giving part 
time as secretaries, and a committee of management had been gathered 
with an able Copt, a lawyer, as chairman.®* In 1927 Holcombe could re- 
port the opening and organization of a boys’ department in Cairo, and 
that in spite of the opposition of the Coptic Church.® 

In 1928 and 1929 there were more advances. J. B. Maicolm and 
Robert W. Burns came in succession to MacQueen and Tamblyn, both of 
whom had been lost through death. In 1928 James K. Quay, formerly of 
the United Presbyterian Mission, was added.°* The Egyptian staff was 
enlarged and the beginnings of a building were made at Assiut.§? In 1928 
the Anglo-American Branch in Alexandria was closed, and the same year 
a new international Association was organized in that city with Atwell in 
charge and with Alden W. Boyd, also of the Foreign Department, on the 
staff.6§ 

In Cairo in 1931 Naguib Kelada became the first Egyptian general sec- 
retary of the Central Branch. A Protestant, long a teacher of English in 
government secondary schools, he had held off for four years after being 
invited to take the post because he was not persuaded that the Association 
meant what it said when it declared that it wished to be genuinely Egyp- 
tian. Finally convinced, he accepted.®® Another example of the growth of 
non-North American leadership was John Kirmiz. A Greek refugee from 
Smyrna after the burning of that city in 1922, he became Smith’s typist. 
Next he was assistant secretary at Cairo Central, general secretary at 
Assiut, and then was sent to America for further training. Returning to 
Egypt, he headed up physical education for the Association in all Egypt. 
In 1935 he became general secretary in Alexandria.” 

In the early 1930’s the effects of the depression began to make them- 
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selves felt. Because of the delay in obtaining funds from America and of 
conditions in Egypt, building at Assiut was retarded. Yet the Assiut Asso- 
ciation succeeded in raising its local budget, supported its Egyptian secre- 
tary," and in 1932 its building was completed and dedicated.” The Cairo 
Central Association gave much attention to finding work for members 
whom the depression had put on the unemployed list, pared its expenses to 
the bone, and undertook no fresh expansion. By 1935 the North American 
staff was reduced to two—Wilbert B. Smith and James K. Quay. The 
training of Egyptian leadership was obviously imperative. 

By the middle of 1935 it was clear that the Association in Egypt had 
weathered the depression. In 1936 the membership of all three city Asso- 
ciations—Cairo, Alexandria, and even the financially hard-pressed Assiut 
—registered an increase, and in Cairo the boys’ work, begun in 1934, was 
growing steadily." The next year the YMCA Pont Limoun Club in Cairo 
for underprivileged boys was attracting much favorable attention. As a 
government center for training social workers, it was a tribute to the in- 
fluence of the YMCA.“ In November, 1937, after long delay, a National 
Council was organized.” At first its functions were chiefly advisory and 
it felt little financial responsibility. However, year by year it increased in 
strength, responsibility, and authority, until by 1955 its position was that 
normal to a National Council of the YMCA.* 

With the coming of World War II a war work program was carried on. 
That for British troops was initiated by Smith in 1939, but in 1940 the 
burden was assumed by a Cairo committee of British residents with a staff 
of secretaries sent by the English National Council. In 1940 there were 
three New Zealand secretaries and one British secretary.”’ Part of the time 
with help from Indian secretaries, huts and canteens were operated for 
Indian troops. The International Board made an appropriation. It also 
sent an American secretary for prisoners of war. Beginning in 1943, under 
the direction of Lee F. Dinsmore, work was undertaken for the American 
forces. 

During the war the regular program of the Association was maintained. 
That was in no small degree due to the Egyptian secretaries. The Pont 
Limoun Club so commended itself to the public that the government 
started other similar projects for both boys and girls. Large numbers of 
the leaders, all Muslims, were trained by the YMCA. Physical education, 
in which, as in many other countries, the Association had been the pio- 
neer, had spread. From it had arisen the National Basketball Federation 
and basketball was being played extensively throughout the country.*® In 
the Cairo Association during the war years both membership and contri- 
butions from Egyptian sources mounted steeply.*® Annual student con- 
ferences were held, beginning in 1943.8° An Association at Minia was 
continuing the struggle which it had had from its inception a few years ear- 
lier."“t Minia was a provincial capital of about 45,000 population, the cen- 
ter of a large agricultural area, and with a substantial number of well-to-do 
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Christians. The Minia Association was begun by a Copt, a layman. The 
immediate field at Minia was chiefly students, but here could also be an 
admirable center for rural work.*? 

The postwar years brought changes. In November, 1945, Smith retired. 
Quay was now senior secretary. Re-enforcements were sent him, among 
them Lee F. Dinsmore and Rudolf P. Wiens. In 1946 a training program 
for secretaries was opened in Cairo with twelve students, all university 
graduates and all but one Christians. Yacoub Fam was asked by the Coptic 
authorities to organize in several of their schools and churches groups 
corresponding to Hi-Y Clubs.** Upon Quay’s retirement in 1947, Wiens 
became senior secretary. Naguib Kelada was general secretary of the Na- 
tional Council and general secretary of the Cairo Association.** In 1948 
there were Associations in seven cities, and membership was growing. Of 
the ten Egyptian secretarial staff members, five had been trained in Amer- 
ica, and the standard was a Master’s degree or its equivalent and three 
years of experience. In 1949 and 1950 W. H. Denison, of the New 
Haven, Connecticut, Association, spent several months in Egypt. He con- 
cerned himself with lay leadership, local financial support, relationships of 
the staff, and the development of property.*® Not far from that time Jay C. 
Oliver, who had previously served in China, went to Egypt for two years. 
In 1952 Wilson M. Hume, many years in India, was sent to Egypt by the 
International Committee to be associate national general secretary for a 
short period to give the Association the benefit of his experience.*? Hume 
was followed by John C. Barber, son of Benjamin R. Barber who had 
served in India. 

In the mid-1950’s in retrospect over four decades, what was the ap- 
praisal? A Movement had been aided which was continuing. The YMCA 
was self-governing, was proving contagious in new centers, and was largely 
self-supporting. 

Mott’s early dream of reaching the Muslim world through the intellec- 
tuals who received their education in Cairo had not come to fruition, but 
there were notable achievements. In 1950 Naguib Kelada, the national 
general secretary, listed them as follows. The YMCA had “gripped the 
attention and interest of youth and of older people who think on behalf of 
youth as no other movement” had done. It had “kept out of politics and 
of controversy of every sort” and thus had commanded “the respect of 
all.” It had “made itself the outstanding organization in the country” which 
united “in its membership, program, and field of activity youths of all 
nationalities, creeds, and economic levels.” It had “pioneered in leisure- 
time activity, in boys’ work, in underprivileged boys’ work, in adult educa- 
tion, in the field of sports and in mixed activities.” It could “rightly take 
credit” as a movement that “had done more than any other in the country 
to educate people to give on a regular basis toward community purposes.” 
It had “created for itself a larger constituency in Egypt than any other 
service organization in the country.” Its trained secretariat had given “the 
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community an utterly new conception of professional leadership for serv- 
ice organizations.” 88 To this summary W. B. Smith added: “emphasis on 
individuals, their personal development, training in social responsibility, 
and recognition of their significance regardless of family background or 
economic conditions; sound programs of Christian evangelism in large 
meetings and small study groups, with Christians and Muslims and Jews 
together”; the translation of Bible study courses into Arabic; “co-operation 
with interdenominational movements”; and help with war work with Brit- 
ish and Indian forces in World Wars I and II. Smith recalled that Charles 
Malik, later Lebanese Ambassador to the United States and the United 
Nations, had said that although he had been reared a Christian, it was an 
introduction by Quay to Eddy which began his serious consideration of the 
claims of Christ.°? 


Ethiopia (Abyssinia) 


One of the fruits of the YMCAs of Egypt and the United States and Can- 
ada and of the World’s Committee was the opening of the Association in 
Ethiopia. 

Religiously Ethiopia had a close connection with Egypt. Its official faith 
was that of the Coptic Church. Roman Catholics and Protestants were 
represented, the latter through American, British, and Swedish missions. 

In 1947 Naguib Kelada and James K. Quay flew to Ethiopia, obtained 
the Emperor’s promise of help, gathered together about a dozen of the 
young ministers of state, and organized the National Council of the YMCA. 
The Emperor himself was the patron.°° Michel Wassef, a Copt who had 
been a member of the Cairo Association, was designated as general secre- 
tary of the Addis Ababa Association, and was supported in part by the 
Egyptian Association and in part by the World’s Committee.*! 

It was in 1951 that Merlin A. Bishop, the first secretary provided for 
that country by the International Committee, reached Addis Ababa. His 
was an extraordinary achievement. He early engaged in an extensive pro- 
gram for health education: ®? aided by appropriations from the Interna- 
tional Committee, in 1953 it reached more than 200,000 ?3 with informa- 
tion and demonstrations on nutrition and hygiene. In 1954 the membership 
of the Association was 349, and 129 voluntary workers had been enlisted. 
Tens of thousands of young men and boys were flocking to the Associa- 
tion. Athletics were prominent and adult education was in progress. In the 
entire country there was no other voluntary service in community organ- 
ization. In May, 1955, a building was officially opened by the Emperor. 
In accordance with its well-established policy, the International Committee 
made an appropriation toward a building with the condition that a sub- 
stantial amount be raised locally for furnishing and other expenses. In 
1954 there was a National Council and secretaries were in training. The 
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following year the International Committee sent Marvin J. Ludwig to assist 
in the program.** 


Palestine 


Palestine and particularly Jerusalem have long had a troubled history. In 
the years during which the YMCAs of the United States and Canada were 
actively represented, the record was especially stormy. Three great reli- 
gions regarded Jerusalem as peculiarly sacred—Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam. For centuries tensions and conflicts between adherents of the three 
faiths had been chronic. They were complicated by racial and national 
ambitions and animosities, and by division between the various Christian 
churches. When the representatives of the North American Associations 
first began considering service in the country, Palestine was part of the 
Turkish Empire. The outcome of World War I terminated that connection. 
In the course of the hostilities British forces occupied the country. 
In 1922 Palestine became a British mandate. Zionist aspirations to achieve 
a national Jewish home contributed to recurring and mounting friction 
with the Arabs. Suggestions, fully acceptable to neither, were made for the 
partition of the land. In 1948 the British mandate was terminated and 
the British army and administrators withdrew. Zionists thereupon pro- 
claimed the Jewish state of Israel. This was followed by fighting between 
themselves and the Arabs. The land was divided between Israel and the 
Arab state of Jordan. Hundreds of thousands of Arabs, both Muslims and 
of the Christian minority, were displaced and became refugees. Attempts 
through the United Nations to bring peace only partially succeeded and 
an uneasy stalemate followed, punctuated by occasional explosions. The 
Arab states lined up against Israel. Not only Palestine but also Jerusalem 
was divided, one part in Israel and the other in Jordan. 

In the mid-1950’s the YMCA had in Jerusalem its most elaborate 
building in any country outside the Anglo-Saxon world. The property of 
the International Committee, it was the fruit of a cherished dream of one 
man, Archibald Clinton Harte.® Built far beyond the possibility of being 
fully sustained by local support, it was backed by a substantial endowment 
held by the International Committee. 

The first contact of the International Committee with Palestine was 
through Wishard on his memorable world journey. He found in Jerusalem 
a small Association with British connections. That Association, organized 
in 1890 by W. Hind Smith, visiting secretary of the English National 
Council, and continued without interruption until the outbreak of World 
War I, had been preceded by attempts which appear to date back as far as 
1876 or 1878 but which seem to have been ephemeral; these were also 
British. In 1892 the Arab members withdrew and formed a separate or- 
ganization with a charter from the London Association. In 1909 the Eng- 
lish National Council sent Stuart Donnithorne as the first employed sec- 
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retary of the Jerusalem Association. He rented a building and was there 
until the break between Turkey and Great Britain in 1914 led to his with- 
drawal.*® 

In 1906 a request for a secretary came to the International Committee 
from the committee of the Jerusalem Association. This was before the 
arrival of Donnithorne.®* In 1907 the International Committee planned to 
send Harte to Jerusalem and he accepted.°* However, exigencies in Ceylon 
were so great that the International Committee sent him to Colombo in- 
stead. The need in India was such that the International Committee next 
sent him to that country.®? There we have seen the striking contributions 
which he made. The appointment of Donnithorne was with the consent of 
Mott and Harte. and with the understanding that if a change were neces- 
sary in the near future the opportunity would revert to the International 
Committee and Harte. Harte was further deflected by World War I and 
during that struggle served in notable fashion with prisoners of war.1°° 

The end of World War I gave Harte the opportunity to bring to reality 
the dream he had cherished since his student days. A man of creative im- 
agination, he wished to establish in Jerusalem “on behalf of the Anglo- 
Saxon Young Men’s Christian Associations a work” with two purposes. 
One was to do “everything possible for the people and the land, in order 
to bring to the people righteous prosperity and to make the land again a 
land of milk and honey.” The other was to establish “a center in Jeru- 
salem for our workers throughout the world where for a season they can 
stay and meditate in order to make Christ imminent in their lives, and to 
make the place for spiritual visions and impulses for our world-wide 
work.” To this end Harte hoped to enlist the “active co-operation of Can- 
ada and the United States, England, Scotland, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India.” He wished at least one representative from each 
of these countries to assist in “systematic work in Jerusalem: educational 
work, which must be a combination of Association educational work and 
such work as is done at Hampton, Virginia; rural work; and literary and 
library work, which will spread the influence of the work at Jerusalem 
throughout the world.” 1°! To this Mott so far assented as to agree to 
see that the International Committee provided Harte’s personal budget 
and to ask what proportion of the large building fund the Committee 
would be expected to assume. 

Mott went carefully into the project with Sir Arthur Yapp, of the Eng- 
lish National Council.1°? Yapp gave his cordial approval.1°? The under- 
standing was that the International Committee would contribute Harte’s 
salary and expenses, but that all other expenditures on account of Harte’s 
work in Jerusalem would be borne by the English National Council.1°* 
The English National Council was hearty in its recognition of Harte as 
senior secretary in Palestine, and Mott acknowledged its priority there: 
while with its full consent the International Committee would co-operate 
with it, the appointment of the senior secretary would be by the English 
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National Council and Harte’s direct responsibility would be to that body. 
This was the result of postwar comprehensive agreements among the vari- 
ous national Movements, especially but not exclusively between those of 
England and North America, as to their respective responsibilities in vari- 
ous parts of the world.1° 

With these authorizations, in 1919 Harte went to Jerusalem. He de- 
clared that the project presented “the only sure opportunity of doing the 
thing so greatly needed in Jerusalem, the bringing together in many ways 
the various religious and racial communities and making them one.” 1° 

Harte’s introduction to Jerusalem was not easy. He was not well and 
was badly in need of a vacation. At the outset he was the sole secretary 
and had all the details of operating the existing building and its program." 
But additional secretaries soon came and he worked congenially with the 
British chairman of his board of directors. 

In spite of initial difficulties, Harte’s vision of an adequate building in 
Jerusalem was magnificently realized. The money came partly from Great 
Britain but was mainly from North America. The chief contributor was 
James N. Jarvie of Montclair, New Jersey. In 1924 Jarvie, who had al- 
ready made a substantial gift, visited Palestine. On Christmas of that year, 
he promised Harte to give the funds needed to complete the structure. 
Through the good offices of the Orthodox Patriarchate, a commanding 
site outside the city walls was obtained which afforded ample space for the 
building and an athletic field.1°° 

In addition, by the summer of 1924 there were Associations at Jaffa 
and Nablus (the ancient Shechem), and Harte’s interests extended to 
Associations and refugee camps in Syria and Persia which he hoped soon 
to bring into an international convention.1°? A secretary of the English 
National Council was in charge of the Jaffa and Nablus Associations.11° 
Harte was disappointed that the English National Council did not seem 
disposed to regard as a unit for planning and administration under one 
council what he regarded as the Bible lands.124 

In the Jerusalem project, excavation began in 1926, the cornerstone 
was laid in 1928, and the building was completed and dedicated in 1933. 
Architecturally the building combined rich symbolism to make vivid the 
Christian story, especially the life of Christ, with facilities for the four- 
fold program. The architecture was Byzantine and the commanding fea- 
ture was the “Jesus Tower” with its carillon. There was a large library with 
a collection centering about Jesus. In addition there was a camp site with 
a house and athletic field on the shores of the Lake of Galilee and a camp 
on the Field of the Shepherds near Bethlehem on which Christmas Eve 
celebrations were held.” 

Harte was not on the staff when the building was completed. In Decem- 
ber, 1929, because of a distressing situation arising partly out of difficul- 
ties in connection with the construction, and with high esteem for him 
personally, the National Council (U.S.A.) terminated his connection with 
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the Jerusalem Association. His formal resignation and retirement from 
the foreign staff followed.14% A few months later W. B. Smith was ap- 
pointed senior secretary and added Palestine to his responsibilities in 
Egypt. Harte spent his last years in Palestine and died in 1946 in the 
house on the Galilee camp which he had made possible.114 

In 1931 Waldo H. Heinrichs accepted the Jerusalem post. He arrived 
in 1932, after a preliminary visit in 1931, and saw the Jerusalem building 
through to its dedication. The racial and religious tensions caused him 
much trouble, problems that were accentuated by the completion of the 
building. Moving from the small building which had been the center of the 
Association’s activities to the great new structure entailed difficulties that 
were made acute by the rivalries and bitterness which that project was de- 
signed to allay. The architectural prominence of the building led the Latin 
(Roman Catholic) Patriarch, the Grand Mufti (representing a large ele- 
ment in the Muslim population), and those among the Jews who were 
seeking to make Palestine exclusively Jewish to attack the Association as 
a proselytizing organization. They insisted that their accusations were con- 
firmed by the Association’s constitution, for that had in it the Paris basis 
with its phrase as expressing the purpose: “the extension of His [Christs] 
kingdom among young men.” To remove this ground for the opposition, 
the test for active membership was framed in the words: 


“I subscribe to and accept as applied to myself the following basis: 
‘I wish to join in the world-wide fellowship of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, to declare my faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and my desire to serve others in His spirit of love.’ ” 115 


But even this revision did not entirely quiet criticism. 

In 1934 tensions developed between Jews and Germans of Nazi sym- 
pathies and centered around German-language newspapers in the library 
which were following the Nazi line of anti-Semitism.1!® While Heinrichs 
succeeded in winning the support of many among the more moderate ele- 
ments in the several communities, in his board of directors he had to face 
sharp divisions.1!* In 1934, during his absence in America, opposition to 
Heinrichs, partly precipitated by the issue over the German newspapers, 
became so grave that Ramsey and Slack of the International Committee 
made a trip to Jerusalem to seek a solution. While discovering the cordial 
regard in which he was held in many quarters and his undoubtedly great 
service, they advised that Heinrichs be not returned.'* They achieved a 
settlement of the controversy over the German newspapers. Heinrichs had 
already resigned.1® 

After the departure of Heinrichs the situation was eased by the presence 
of Arthur Rugh and the courage and tact of Wilbert B. Smith. Rugh, 
whom we have met in China, retired because of age in December, 1933, 
and on the invitation of the Jerusalem Association went out on a voluntary 
basis to help with the religious program.12° He was there for several 
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months. Smith was senior secretary for both Egypt and Palestine until 
1938, when he resigned his Palestine connection.'*! To fill the hazardous 
Jerusalem general secretaryship, Alvah L. Miller was chosen. 

In spite of interracial and interreligious tensions and changes in the sec- 
retariat, the great building in Jerusalem was a beehive of activity. In 1936 
the Association had nearly 1,500 members, the library was largely fre- 
quented, boys overflowed the place, and about 800 individuals were par- 
ticipating in the physical education program.!*? The auditorium was uti- 
lized for religious pageants and dramas. After earlier internal friction, the 
staff was becoming more nearly a harmonious team.!?* Lee M. Terrill was 
sent from North America to re-enforce the secretariat and was happy to 
report that the board of directors had its first Palestinian president, that 
Bible study was being conducted, that pilgrimages were being organized to 
places of religious significance, and that weekly lectures were being given 
on health, travel, and personal problems.1** The building was a meeting 
ground of Jews and Arabs and was popular with the soldiers of the man- 
datory power.!*° After the entrance of the United States into World War 
II, American troops were served and something was done for Polish 
troops.!7° In 1944 the membership rose to 1,927.1?" In 1946, in spite of 
the bombing of the King David Hotel near the Association’s building and 
the consequent placing of the latter within a barbed-wire barrier, activities 
continued. The Association conducted an open tennis tournament in which 
British clubs and Jews competed, and was said to be the only organization 
in the country under which that could have been done.1?° Both Jewish and 
Arab boys continued to use the swimming pool. In the total membership 
thirty-two nations were represented. Two-thirds were Christians—Protes- 
tants, Roman Catholics, Orthodox, and Armenian—a little more than a 
sixth were Jews, and slightly less than a sixth were Muslims.!?9 

In the fighting between Jews and Arabs which accompanied the setting 
up of the State of Israel in 1948, to escape seizure by one or the other 
of the combatants, the Association’s building accepted the protection of 
the International Red Cross.1*° Provided with funds from the International 
Board, the American Friends Service Committee, and the Brethren Serv- 
ice Committee, it became a relief station for both Arab and Jewish refu- 
gees.'*' When the Red Cross found it necessary to move, the United States 
Consulate General took over the building.!°? 

As the dividing line between Israel and Jordan was formed, the build- 
ing found itself in Israel. Since the British and Arabs had left, the Asso- 
ciation was without a board of directors. The International Board there- 
upon assumed the administration. In the “Old City,” in Jordan territory, 
work for Arabs was opened, especially for boys. In 1954 the YMCA 
there became fully independent.1*3 

In the main building in Jerusalem the program continued with a mem- 
bership which was 90 per cent Jewish. To relieve Miller, worn out by the 
years of strain, and to replace Terrill, who was suffering from what proved 
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to be a fatal illness, J. Leslie Putnam was sent out as general secretary, 
with Herbert L. Minard as a colleague. Both were in the Israel portion of 
Jerusalem.'** In Jordan an Advisory Council was gathered, and it was 
clear that in the existing tense atmosphere any connection with the Asso- 
ciation in Israel or its staff would be resented.!*° 

Here, in medias res, the story must pause. It was clear that the vision 
of Harte and his supporters and successors had not been fully realized. 
The YMCA had not achieved a full reconciliation among the conflicting 
races, nations, and religions of that most controversial of all cities, Jeru- 
salem. Yet in its building it had reared a symbol of that dream. Through 
some of the most stormy years of recent centuries it had ministered to 
members of all groups and had brought together individuals from them in 
friendly companionship. Its building and its program witnessed to the un- 
quenchable faith, hope, and love of Him in whose name its tower rose 
above the city, an undying challenge, as was His life, crucifixion, and res- 
urrection, to man’s tragedy. 


Lebanon 


In one other country in western Asia and North Africa the YMCAs of the 
United States and Canada gave help in a scene made significant by ancient 
racial and national rivalries intensified by religious differences. That was 
Lebanon. In Lebanon’s population, although divided among several 
churches, Christians were in a slight majority. 

Before World War I YMCAs came into being in the Syrian Protestant 
College (later the American University) in Beirut, and in several high 
schools maintained by American and British missionary societies and by 
Protestant nationals. Tripoli had a YMCA for five years from 1920. 
Not far from World War I a movement was begun to launch a city Asso- 
ciation in Beirut and a lot was purchased, but the house was leased to 
Near East Relief.1°* In 1930 a Foyer des Jeunes was organized in con- 
nection with the French National Alliance and was recognized by the 
World’s Alliance. From 1931 to 1939 it had a French secretary. For a 
time during World War II it was taken over by the British Army YMCA. 
After that war the civilian Association was revived by a Lebanese secre- 
tary trained by the French, and was again recognized by the World’s Al- 
lancon 

It was in 1951 that the International Committee responded to a request 
from Lebanon. In that year it placed in Beirut Lawrence E. D. Aplin, who 
had previously served under it in Czechoslovakia and Portugal.1** Aplin 
gave himself to helping the Beirut Association, for he found it quite dis- 
couraged.!3? By the end of 1951 under Aplin’s guidance the Beirut Asso- 
ciation had enlarged its membership, had canceled its deficit, and had 
established friendly contacts with several other Christian organizations. In 
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Tripoli, another city in Lebanon, an Association had been opened by the 
World’s Committee’s secretary serving refugees.1*° 

Relationships proved difficult. They were complicated by refugees from 
Palestine. The World’s Committee’s representatives and the Lebanese As- 
sociation with which Aplin was collaborating had disagreements which 
were heightened by differences between Lebanese and Palestinians.’*} To 
solve the problem, a Co-ordinating Committee was set up in 1954 with 
representatives of the Beirut and Tripoli Associations and the refugee 
committee.142 In 1955 the World’s Committee agreed to discontinue its 
independent operations and to make its appropriations through the Beirut 
board of directors.1*% 


Retrospect 


In the mid-1950’s the YMCAs of the United States and Canada had been 
continuously represented in western Asia and northern Africa for about a 
generation. Nowhere had they been helping as long as half a century. In 
Turkey and Egypt they had begun only shortly before World War I, in 
Palestine after that conflict, and in Ethiopia and Lebanon after World 
War II. In that region of agelong racial, national, and religious animosi- 
ties they had assisted in a time when the tensions were intensified by the 
breakup of the Turkish Empire, which had once given a degree of unity, 
and when local nationalisms were inflamed by the accentuation of nation- 
alism throughout the world. 

The North American Associations focused their efforts on three ex- 
traordinarily difficult centers—Constantinople and Turkey, long the po- 
litical heart of Islam; Cairo and Egypt, from which intellectual currents 
radiated to all the Muslim world; and Jerusalem and Palestine, sacred to 
Jews, Christians of many communions, and Muslims. In the brief years 
covered in our narrative the YMCA in all three countries weathered seri- 
ous storms. It appeared to be most vigorous in Egypt. Everywhere it had 
brought together young men and boys from opposing races and religions 
and had built a kind of character which, although not always labeled as 
such, was clearly Christian. In times of war it had made for wholesome 
living among the troops and had ministered to refugees and prisoners of 
war. It had recently begun to assist in Ethiopia and Lebanon. It had fur- 
thered clean sports, and in Ethiopia it was promoting mass education in 
both physical and moral hygiene. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


a9 S 


ASSISTING IN EUROPE 


ROM EARLY IN THEIR HISTORY the YMCAs of the United States and 

Canada had made themselves felt in Europe. As we have noted,! that 
had been even before they had begun what was called Foreign Work and 
World Service. In Germany, chiefly through Friedrich von Schlümbach, 
Associations of the North American pattern had come into being. Through 
Stokes, Gaylord, and Cree, Associations on the Continent were aided. Rey- 
nolds had encouraged student Christian movements and had induced sev- 
eral Europeans to come to the Northfield conferences. Wilder had stim- 
ulated the emergence of student missionary movements. North Americans 
had shared in the formation of the World’s Alliance. 

We have also seen (Chapter IV) something of the fashion in which, in 
response to the crisis of World War I the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada were precipitated into Europe on a breath-taking scale. This was 
both among men in the armed services and among prisoners of war. Since 
that story has been covered elsewhere,” we need do no more than call 
attention to it. Similarly an account has been written of the way in which 
after the war for several years the student Associations contributed to 
European Student Relief in which, through the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, the students in several lands participated.* Nor are we to at- 
tempt to cover the history of the share of the other older Movements in 
assisting the younger national Movements, or of the relations of the North 
American Associations to the World’s Alliance and its World’s Commit- 
tee. As in other parts of this volume we are confining ourselves to the 
Foreign Work and World Service of the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada. We are dealing with other aspects of the work of the North Amer- 
ican Associations, and with the other national Movements and the World’s 
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Alliance and World’s Committee, only as that is necessary to an under- 
standing of our major topic. 

It was chiefly through their war work that the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada were led to engage in Europe in a continuing program. 
In accord with the purposes for which the funds had been raised for the 
support of that work, it was imperative that the North American Associa- 
tions seek to follow to their homes the men to whom they had ministered 
either as prisoners of war or in the fighting ranks: assistance in finding 
their places in the postwar world was as necessary as serving them under 
war conditions. There were also refugees, victims of the conflict. Several 
nations had achieved their independence as a result of the war—Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Estonia, and Latvia. Other nations had been profoundly 
shaken and altered—Greece, Bulgaria, Rumania, Yugoslavia, France, 
Germany, and Italy. Boundaries had been altered. Unrest was prevalent. 
In Russia a vast revolution had swept away the prewar structure. After 
the Armistice of November, 1918 ended major hostilities, fighting contin- 
ued for months, in some places for years: here were needs among those 
still engaged in combat. Moreover, the North American Associations’ sec- 
retaries had won the confidence and affection of thousands whom they had 
served and in the new countries many in civilian, military, and church 
circles asked that the YMCA aid in building the new society projected in 
the enthusiastic idealism of the day. Emphasis was needed on individual 
initiative and responsibility and upon youth and youth activities and pro- 
grams, for it was by and through individuals and especially youth that the 
new Europe would be built. In this with their experience the North Amer- 
ican Associations could help. 


Organization and Procedure in Post-World War I Europe 


In an attempt to meet the challenge of the post-World War I Europe, the 
International Committee developed a comprehensive program. Assisted 
by the unexpended funds raised for its war work, it granted substantial 
subsidies to emergency undertakings in almost every country where it 
made commitments. This was contrary to its practice in almost all other 
regions, for in them it followed the principle of insisting on initial self- 
support and of grants only toward buildings and special projects. Obvi- 
ously, efforts were put forth to aid in bringing into being Associations 
which as quickly as possible would be self-governing, self-supporting, and 
self-propagating. That, however, required time. The war work funds were 
eventually exhausted, and the burden of supporting fraternal secretaries 
and of subsidies to the new Movements placed a heavy burden on the 
Foreign Work. That burden was made the more onerous by the postwar 
decline in giving, followed after a little over a decade by the depression. 

Until the reorganization brought by the coming of the National Council, 
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with the exception of Portugal, Europe was under the Overseas Division 
of the International Committee. Here C. V. Hibbard and E. T. Colton 
were in charge, Colton being chiefly responsible for Russia. The Foreign 
Division of the International Committee had direction of what had been 
technically known as Foreign Work. After the formation of the National 
Council the Overseas Division disappeared and all the Foreign Work, later 
World Service, was brought under the Foreign Division of the National 
Council. This was accomplished January 1, 1925.4 

In Europe a structure was set up based upon precedent in the Foreign 
Work. In every country served, an experienced man was appointed as 
senior secretary. With each of these were other secretaries of the Interna- 
tional Committee. Headquarters were established at Geneva, Switzerland. 
There constant liaison with the World’s Committee could be maintained. 
D. A. Davis, whom we first met in Turkey, was administrative secretary 
from 1921 to 1933. Associated with him was a staff, also of International 
Committee secretaries, with responsibilities for various aspects of the 
program. In addition, some North American Associations made available 
the service for months at a time of outstanding general secretaries. The 
Geneva office was regarded as an extension of the New York office, for 
convenience operating from that center rather than the other. Through 
frequent journeys and wide personal contacts and correspondence Davis 
did much to stimulate, counsel, and co-ordinate the several national Move- 
ments. These were also major functions of the World’s Alliance and the 
World’s Committee. Davis was one of those creative personalities to whom 
the Foreign Work and World Service were most deeply indebted. In the 
situation which followed World War II, Paul B. Anderson was appointed 
senior secretary for Europe (June 5, 1946). For some years there had 
been no one in the post, but it was now deemed wise to fill it. Anderson 
had first been in China. In Europe he had given himself especially to the 
Russians and other Orthodox. There we shall meet him again and again. 

Year by year secretaries from New York headquarters visited Europe 
to give counsel. Prominent among them were Mott, Morse, Colton, and 
Hibbard. Usually, and especially for Mott, these visits became the occasion 
for gatherings of all the senior secretaries. 

At the conferences of the senior secretaries policies were formulated. 
Among the formulations were “Permanent Establishment Projects,” known 
briefly as PEP. The conferences attempted to outline what was needed in 
each country to found and nourish a YMCA which was adapted to the 
local needs, background, and conditions, and which would be self-sup- 
porting, self-directing, and self-propagating. They held to the fourfold 
program, lay control, co-operation with church leaders, the erection of 
buildings specially designed for the program, freedom from debt, the 
Paris basis or an equivalent or interpretative statement, the training of an 
indigenous secretariat, the raising of money by short-term intensive cam- 
paigns but not through lotteries, “tag days,” bazaars, or similar devices, 
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and the creation of national organizations. However, far from wishing to 
impose an American pattern on Europe, at these annual gatherings the 
senior secretaries sought to exchange experiences in such fashion as to 
prevent this from happening and to learn from one another how each was 
dealing with the problem.” 

The situation varied greatly from country to country. In some, as in 
Estonia, the constituency was predominantly Protestant. In Poland it was 
overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, and the effort was made to discover ways 
in which the Association could best serve men and boys with that back- 
ground. Bulgaria, Greece, and Rumania were prevailingly Orthodox, and 
means had to be devised to meet the needs of youth which would be con- 
genial to the Orthodox Churches.® 

Much attention was paid to discovering, enlisting, and training leader- 
ship. This was by local Associations and often as well on a national scale. 
Notable was the Baltic Summer Training School for Estonia and Latvia. 
It continued for fifteen years, had a course of two years’ duration, and 
drew instructors and lecturers from Denmark, Scotland, England, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, America, and the World’s Committee. 

At Geneva, with the approval of the World’s Committee, through the 
initiative of President L. L. Doggett of the International YMCA College 
of Springfield, and as a branch of that college, the International YMCA 
School of Physical Education was begun in 1927 and carried on until 
1934. Many of its graduates went to Springfield for further training. It had 
a two-year course." However, some of the national Movements did not like 
this interjection of North American Association methods into the Euro- 
pean scene, held that the training of secretaries should be under the 
World’s Committee, and tensions arose which were not easily resolved. 

Something of the extent of the operations in Europe can be seen from 
the fact that as late as 1923 the Overseas Division had in western Europe 
thirty-four men and in the Russian service thirty-two. In addition there 
were two men in Portugal under the Foreign Division. This enumeration 
does not include those in Turkey who then were also under the Overseas 
Division. While it was only about three-fourths the number in China at 
that time, this total was more than twice that in Latin America and nearly 
three times that in India in that year.® 

Then came drastic reductions. The effects of the postwar decline in 
giving, of the onset of the depression, and of the closing of Russia were 
seen in the totals of personnel in 1931. In that year only twenty-three 
North American secretaries were in Europe. This was only half of the 
personnel in China in the same year and slightly less than that either in 
India or Latin America.® As the depression and the mounting debt brought 
heartbreaking demobilization of the foreign staff throughout the world, the 
European area continued to suffer. In 1936 there were only seven North 
American secretaries in Europe. That was half the number in China, 
slightly less than in India, and the same as in Latin America.!° Two years 
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later the total had been reduced to five. It was never less than five, but 
when increasing income made some restoration possible, the staff in Eu- 
rope did not return to its pre-depression total. Never again was it as large 
as that in Latin America or the combined India-Pakistan staff, nor until 
the mainland was overrun by Communists did it equal that in China. 

World War II did not see nearly so great an outpouring of life and 
money in war service directly through the North American Associations as 
in World War I. This, it will be recalled, was partly because the provision 
for ministering to those affected was not placed so heavily on the YMCAs 
as in the earlier struggle and partly because more aid was channeled 
through the World’s Committee. 

We must not give the impression that the development of YMCAs in 
Europe was due entirely to the initiative and continuing aid of the YMCAs 
of the United States and Canada. We must never forget that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association had its origin in England, that on the Con- 
tinent somewhat similar organizations antedated even the first English 
YMCA,!” and that in several countries the debt to the North American 
Associations, while real, was not the major factor in either the origin or 
the program of the Association. Furthermore, Movements which sprang 
up largely with North American help received advice and assistance other 
than financial from other Movements in Europe and from the World’s 
Committee. Leaders from the new Movements went to England on invita- 
tion from its National Council. Others went to Sweden and Denmark. The 
Danish Movement was especially helpful in Estonia and in enabling stu- 
dents from Bulgaria to become acquainted with agriculture and the rural 
type of Association in Denmark. Leaders from the English, Scottish, Ger- 
man, Swedish, and Danish Movements were invited to the conferences of 
senior secretaries and to summer camps and other groups. The World’s 
Committee asked many of the senior secretaries to attend meetings of its 
Plenary and Executive. During the 1920’s the Movements in Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Bulgaria, Greece, and Czechoslovakia became affiliated with the 
World’s Alliance.1* 

Moreover, as the financial situation in North America made necessary 
declining grants and the reduction of personnel, it became clear that the 
Association’s program appealed so strongly to substantial elements in the 
several populations that the needed funds and leadership came increas- 
ingly from local sources. Thus in 1931 reports from several countries 
showed gains in the quality of volunteer leadership, successful short-term 
financial campaigns, and rising contributions to the erection and equip- 
ment of buildings.1* By 1932 indigenous leadership was emerging in such 
numbers and quality that in most countries new secretaries from North 
America were not required. However, while most other American agencies 
which helped in postwar Europe had withdrawn their personnel, Associa- 
tion secretaries had so won the confidence of those whom they served that 
their departure would have been deeply regretted.1® 
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The secretariat in the new national Movements included many able and 
heroic men. Especially during World War II and its aftermath, they served 
under incredibly difficult conditions. Some disappeared into the slave 
labor camps of Siberia. Others escaped and gave magnificent service in 
the displaced persons camps in Germany. Still others made their way to 
North America and took their place in the Association secretaryship. 

World War II and its aftermath brought more changes. At first came the 
withdrawal of North American personnel from countries where they had 
been assisting. In the course of that struggle the YMCAs were closed in 
Estonia, Latvia, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. Within eighteen months after 
the close of the war, ten North American secretaries were in Europe, seek- 
ing to strengthen Movements in Portugal, France, Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Rumania, and Greece.!® With the advance of the Iron Curtain, 
they were later forced out of Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Rumania. 

From this general sketch of the participation in Europe of the YMCAs 
of the United States and Canada through the Foreign Work and World 
Service, we turn to a country by country survey. 


Russia: The Setting 


Because of its vast dimensions in area and population and of its importance 
in the world, Russia had a great attraction for those who dreamed of and 
labored in the Foreign Work and World Service. 

Never were the conditions faced easy. Until well along in World War I, 
Russia was ruled by the Tsars. The State controlled and in return was 
upheld by the Russian Orthodox Church. Dissenting Christian groups ex- 
isted but were frowned upon and otherwise actively persecuted. Through 
much of the nineteenth century there had been growing unrest. Resisted by 
a ruthless police force, antimonarchists resorted to violence. Unauthorized 
organizations, especially of youth, were rigorously suppressed. In 1904 
and 1905, taking advantage of the defeat of the Russo-Japanese War, 
demand for change broke out in revolution and the Tsar was forced to 
grant the beginnings of liberal institutions. The strain of World War I pre- 
cipitated the final breakdown of the Tsarist regime. In March, 1917, revo- 
lution erupted, more drastic than that of the previous decade. For a few 
months moderate governments strove to rule, the chief one headed by 
Kerensky. Then, late in 1917, taking advantage of the disorder and the 
conflicts between parties, the Bolsheviki seized control. Marxist Com- 
munists and violently antireligious, they disestablished the Church and 
took measures to cripple it, measures aggravated by the sympathies of the 
majority of its clergy with the old order. By the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
March, 1918, Russia made a humiliating peace with Germany. Severe 
fighting between the Red armies and the White armies did much damage. 
In 1920 and 1921 a war with the newly independent Poland ended in 
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terms favorable to the latter. Many Russians fled their mother land and 
as émigrés presented a challenge to which some of the Christian bodies of 
the West responded. This was the setting in which the North American 
YMCAs sought to serve. 


Russia: Before World War I 


Before World War I the YMCAs of the United States and Canada had 
made themselves felt in Russia in two ways. One was through what was 
called the Mayak and the other was among students. As early as 1868 
there had been Associations in Russia, but they were entirely among 
German Lutherans and Reformed. It was not until contacts with North 
America that the Russians were touched.17 

The Mayak, meaning “Light House,” arose from North American 
initiative and largely followed the program of the North American YMCA. 
However, because of the suspicion of the Government for any organiza- 
tion with the name of association and with international contacts, the 
other designation was adopted. The Mayak was the outgrowth of the 
vision and initiative of James Stokes (1841-1918) and for many years 
such financial support as was not obtained in Russia came from him. We 
have already met Stokes (Chapter III) as a man of inherited wealth who 
had a large share in the early days of the Association in Paris. He was 
also prominent in the New York City Association and the International 
Committee. Through a contact in Paris in 1898 with the son of a Russian 
nobleman, Stokes went to Russia, saw the Empress, and obtained per- 
mission to send from America a representative to study the welfare or- 
ganizations under her patronage with the possibility of applying the results 
in founding a future young men’s society. In 1899, through the agency 
and at the expense of Stokes, and facilitated by the good offices of the 
Minister of Ways and Communications, Clarence J. Hicks, then senior 
secretary of the Railroad Department of the International Committee, was 
sent to Russia to study the prospects for introducing activities similar to 
those of the railroad Associations. Although opposition prevented any 
organization in connection with the railways, Hicks persuaded a philan- 
thropically minded member of the imperial family, the Prince of Olden- 
burg, to take the proposed Mayak under his protection. The Minister of 
the Interior gave his approval and one of his high officials became the first 
president of the new organization. Contributions came from the nobility 
and the wealthy. Eventually the Tsar added his gift. 

As his representative in the Mayak, Stokes chose Franklin A. Gaylord, 
whom we have already met (Chapter III) as having assisted Stokes in 
the Paris Association. His poise, dignity, courtly manners, and wisdom 
proved an outstanding asset. In 1900 the young enterprise was officially 
named the “Society for Co-operating with St. Petersburg Young Men in 
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the Attainment of Moral and Physical Development.” Dues-paying mem- 
bership soon passed the thousand mark. Those served were not of what was 
technically known as the student class but were young employees from 
the lower middle class. A program akin to that of the North American 
Associations was launched, with athletics, physical education, educational 
classes in many subjects, lectures, and social events. Several of the clergy 
of the Orthodox Church were friendly. In 1905 Stokes purchased a build- 
ing to replace the rented quarters. In addition to Gaylord, other Americans 
were sent and supported by Stokes. Erich Moraller, a German trained at 
Springfield College, was the physical director. In 1914 Ralph W. Hollinger 
came for educational work, and in 1916 James J. Somerville came for boys’ 
work and Harry W. Long for physical education. A branch was about to 
be organized in Moscow when the outbreak of World War I interfered. 
Many who had been served by Mayak witnessed to what it had done for 
them in friendships, deliverance from evil snares, a return of religious faith, 
better health, education, and a rebirth into another kind of life.1® 

The contributions of the North American Associations to the students of 
Russia were largely through Mott and young men whom he enlisted, and in 
collaboration with Baron Paul Nicolay. Baron Nicolay was a devout 
Lutheran of Pietist convictions who had large estates in Finland. A celibate, 
living with his two sisters, he gave much time to students. He gathered them 
in small circles for Bible study and fostered Student Christian Unions 
which eventually were planted in St. Petersburg, Moscow, Dorpat (Tartu, 
also Yurieff), and other university centers.1® Mott first visited Russia in 
1899. He met Nicolay, made flying visits to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
Dorpat, and came away with the conviction that Russia constituted “the 
most needy and difficult student field of all the world.” 2° In 1909 Mott 
was again in Russia and gave public addresses in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Dorpat which were attended by hundreds. Because of their discourage- 
ment over the failure of the Revolution of 1905 on which they had pinned 
their hopes, students were singularly open to what he had to say. Baron 
Nicolay had prepared the way and many of those interested by Mott were 
gathered into Bible study circles.” 

Following his meetings of 1909, Mott saw to it that the International 
Committee sent men to work with Russian students. Until then it had made 
no Official commitments in Russia. It had kept in touch with the Mayak 
and was deeply interested in it. Indeed, two of the Mayak’s secretaries, 
Gaylord and E. L. Moraller, reported to it,?* but Stokes had full re- 
sponsibility for the selection and support of the men sent to the Mayak. 
It was in 1909 that at Mott’s instance George M. Day went to Russia 
under appointment by the International Committee.” He was welcomed 
by Nicolay and worked closely with him.** Early in 1910 Day was joined 
by H. W. Anderson who had been sent to Russia by Stokes for physical 
education in the Mayak but who seemed more adapted to students.?° In 
1912 Eddy held meetings for students in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and 
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Kiev.” Day and Anderson both began in St. Petersburg.” Bible study 
circles multiplied, a leaders’ conference was held, a full-time Russian secre- 
tary was employed, and, growing too large for Nicolay’s home, head- 
quarters were established in an apartment provided through Nicolay’s 
generosity.?> Roderick Scott came in 1913,” and Philip A. Swartz in the 
spring of 1914.30 


Russia: From the Outbreak of World War I 
to the Revolution of 1917 


In August, 1914, Russia became involved in World War I. The Mayak and 
its Russian friends provided a channel of approach which opened the way 
for the Association in the camps in Russia where German and Austro- 
Hungarian prisoners were held. In 1915 A. C. Harte, whom we have met 
in both India and Palestine, made his initial trip to Russia in behalf of 
prisoners of war. Through the good offices of the Prince of Oldenburg he 
had an audience with the Tsarina. It was by that approach that permission 
was obtained to serve the Germans in the Russian camps, on the condition 
that similar access would be granted by Germany and Austria to Russians 
held in their camps.*1 The World’s Committee believed that it should 
direct the work for war prisoners, but Harte contended that in this as in 
its “missionary work” elsewhere, while seeking the good will and co- 
operation of the World’s Committee, the International Committee, having 
“raised the money and done the work,” had “the right to use its best 
judgment as to the method of its continuance.” 8 Day was soon giving 
attention to prisoners of war. In 1915 he and Harte toured hospitals and 
German prisoners’ camps in European Russia and Siberia.** Before the 
end of 1915 at least three additional men were in Russia for war pris- 
oners.** By the end of 1916 others had been added.*® 


Russia: The Early Stages of the Revolution 


At first the revolution, which in March, 1917, led to the abdication of the 
Tsar, augmented rather than checked the operations of the YMCAs. The 
entry of the United States into the war on the Russian side a few days 
later had much the same effect. Mott’s membership in the mission of the 
United States to Russia in May and June, 1917, brought severe criticisms 
from the Germans and for some time made more difficult the relations be- 
tween the German and American Movements, but it enlarged the open- 
ings in Russia. 

The declaration of war by the United States (April, 1917) closed the 
door to most of such help as was being given by American personnel to 
Russians in prisoner-of-war camps in Germany and Austria. The German 
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Government permitted Conrad Hoffman to remain until the end of the 
war in charge of the work for Allied prisoners of war in its territory, but 
the others had to leave.2® The World’s Alliance took over. However, what 
was being done by the YMCAs of the United States in Russia and for 
Russians in the lands of the Allies was greatly expanded.** 

For a time it looked as though under the new conditions the Associa- 
tion’s opportunity among civilians would be broadened.** It was at least 
partly with this in mind that in the spring of 1917 Day urged that within 
a year the Association have “one thousand secretaries in Russia, five 
hundred immediately for army service, and another five hundred later to 
reinforce this first five hundred in the mighty task of reconstruction,” 
which he regarded as already beginning. In accord with standard Foreign 
Work procedure, he advocated a.Russian National Council in which 
could be “vested the power of inviting the American Secretaries to Russia, 
and the full responsibility of the Association’s policy in Russia.” 3° In 
December, 1917, the Foreign Committee of the International Committee 
agreed to assume direction of the Mayak, but with the cautious under- 
standing that Stokes had “signified his purpose to provide the funds neces- 
sary to maintain the said work under the general direction of the Foreign 
Committee.” 40 


Russia: In the Early Stages of Bolshevik Rule 


From the retrospect of the mid-1950’s the dreams cherished in the first 
rosy stages of the Russian Revolution have about them an aura of tragic 
irony. For some years the International Committee was able to continue 
serving in parts of the vast area of Russia, but as the Communists con- 
solidated their rule it was forced to retire. 

In kaleidoscopic Siberia where anti-Bolshevik armies sought to counter 
the Reds, where prisoners of war released by the peace of Brest-Litovsk 
(March, 1918) were struggling homeward, and where the Czechoslovaks, 
eastward bound, were taking with them as enemies Bolsheviki in “death 
trains,” the Association’s secretaries went wherever they could gain en- 
trance. They served Russian soldiers and the American expeditionary 
force. For civilians there were buildings and the fourfold program in three 
cities, and in five other cities community centers were opened with play- 
grounds, Boy Scouts, lectures, moving pictures, and Bible classes. Friendly 
relations were established with clergy of the Orthodox Church. Then, as 
the Soviets defeated the White Russians, the Association men were forced 
to evacuate eastward. For high courage, dogged determination, devotion, 
and inventive genius, the Siberian epic deserves a volume rather than a 
brief paragraph. To select names from the roster seems almost invidious 
(for in 1919, 97 secretaries were on the roll),*! but in it one notes G. S. 
Phelps, whom we have met in Japan, as well as J. J. Somerville; senior 
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secretary for civilian work, and Ralph W. Hollinger, both with earlier 
experience with the Mayak in Petrograd.** 

For many months after the Allied forces had evacuated Vladivostok, 
the YMCA continued there as the Mayak. In 1923 when they took the 
city, the Communists permitted no religious organization to conduct a 
social, educational, or youth program. Accordingly, the remaining North 
American secretary, Brackett Lewis, withdrew and the doors of the 
Mayak were sealed by the Soviet authorities.** 

So long as was at all feasible, operations were maintained in European 
Russia. For a time the Soviets honored the working charter given the 
YMCA by the Kerensky Government. In co-operation with the Bolshevik 
Government, a rural educational demonstration was organized on a steamer 
which made brief visits to towns along the Volga.** Both before and after 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk ended fighting in the West, with the consent of 
the Soviets the Associations served Russian troops in that area.*> In sev- 
eral cities where clubs had been maintained for Russian soldiers, as the 
army crumbled, the buildings, notably in Moscow and Kazan, were opened 
to civilian young men. At Samara a playground program was begun, the 
training of recreation leaders was undertaken, meals were served to refu- 
gees, and hundreds of Boy Scouts were enrolled. At Nijni Novgorod there 
were indoor and outdoor athletics and classes and lectures.*® It was thought 
that Associations might be organized in South Russia and with that in 
mind two secretaries were sent to Odessa.*? In the Caucasus two other 
secretaries directed the work of the Armenian Relief Commission.*§ 

In September, 1918, when the United States sent troops to Archangel to 
try to restore the Russian front, American Association personnel were 
compelled to leave Soviet territory. The Soviet Government granted them 
diplomatic immunity and a protected train for exit by way of Finland.*® 

Yet, in February, 1920, a conference in Newark, New Jersey, planned 
for re-entrance into Soviet Russia.°® Before many months three men, Paul 
B. Anderson, Donald A. Lowrie, and James Somerville, Jr., were sent to 
prepare the way for a contingent of twenty-five.°! Of the three, only Lowrie 
succeeded in gaining admission, and he but briefly. He reported a great 
need for service among returning Russian prisoners of war.°? 


Russia: Famine Relief and Final Efforts on Russian Soil 


Then came another opportunity. This time it was to help in the relief 
of famine. A crop failure in 1921 brought widespread starvation. As the 
master mind of European relief, Herbert Hoover offered to the Soviet 
Government the services of the American Relief Administration. The offer 
was accepted and about two hundred Americans entered Russia to direct 
the distribution of aid. 

Hoover asked and received the co-operation of the YMCA and the 
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YWCA. They had the Student Friendship Fund which through their units 
in colleges and universities had contributed to postwar relief to students 
abroad, administered through European Student Relief—usually shortened 
to A.S.E.S.R. (American Section of European Student Relief). To share 
in A.S.E.S.R., the Overseas Division lent five men, including Colton, 
Keeny, and MacNaughten. Through it needy students and professors were 
fed and medical care given. In 1923, after the worst of the famine was 
passed and even after the withdrawal of the American Relief Administra- 
tion (early in 1924), help was still accorded, especially through providing 
textbooks. The Overseas Division appropriated $250,000 for textbooks 
for Russian children and youth. The Russian YMCA Press, of which we 
are to hear more in a moment, also helped. In 1924 Harry D. Anderson 
was sent to assist with physical education in Moscow. In the face of many 
difficulties he reached thousands of students. Then in 1926 the growing 
antireligious policy of the Government and the accusation that the YMCA 
was capitalistic and bourgeois led to the closing of doors against him and 
to his withdrawal.°* 


Russia: General Service to Emigrés 


The termination of the activities of the North American Associations in 
Russia did not mean the end of concern for Russia and the Russians. 
Activities continued in many centers outside Russia and through a variety 
of channels. The general purpose was service to Russians wherever it 
could be rendered.*4 

So multiform were the approaches, and made under such rapidly shifting 
conditions, that in the space at our disposal no full account can be given. 
We must, however, attempt a summary, pointing out the main efforts and 
achievements. First was emergency care for Russian prisoners of war and 
for the refugees who fled from the Red masters of Russia. Projects were 
devised for aiding the refugees to fit themselves into the life of the coun- 
tries in which they found homes. Along with them were efforts to nourish 
the religious life of the Russian Dispersion through assisting the Russian 
Student Christian Movement, encouraging the training of intellectual and 
clerical leadership, providing literature, and promoting friendly and under- 
standing relations between the Russian Orthodox and members and leaders 
of other communions. Most of this program was in Europe, some was in 
the United States, and a very important center was in Harbin in Man- 
churia. 

In Europe help by the International Committee was at first chiefly 
through its Overseas Division and then, after the reorganization under the 
National Council, beginning January 1, 1925, through the Foreign Divi- 
sion. Assistance came from James Stokes and the James Stokes Society, 
the trust fund provided by Stokes to continue his philanthropies.®> In 1926 
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as a result of a memorandum drafted by Colton, MacNaughten, and 
Anderson in consultation with Mott, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. gave what 
was known as the “Church Fund.” 56 

For a time Berlin, as a major focus of the Russian émigrés, was the 
chief seat of the direction of the International Committee’s enterprises 
for Russians. Then as the Russian population in Berlin and its environs 
declined and a larger number appeared in France, in 1924 the center of 
Russian work was moved to Paris. The official headquarters were trans- 
ferred to Geneva, where the European office of the North American Asso- 
ciations had several on its staff who could be of assistance.*? 

Outstanding in the service to Russians were Mott, Colton, Edgar Mac- 
Naughten, and Paul B. Anderson. MacNaughten had long dedicated him- 
self to the Russians and for some years was senior secretary for the Rus- 
sian work in Europe. After his death (1933) 58 he was succeeded in that 
post by Anderson.°® Through the depth of the depression Anderson was 
the only secretary for the Russian work. The mounting achievements in 
various phases of that enterprise were in no small measure due to him. 
Late in the 1930’s Donald A. Lowrie was added to the staff in Paris. 


Russia: Repatriating Russian Prisoners of War 


In 1920 when Anderson, Lowrie, and Somerville were in London on their 
way to Russia, they learned that from lack of exchange arrangements 
200,000 Russian prisoners of war were still in camps in Germany. They 
took prompt measures to have men sent from the school in Cleveland 
where in 1919-20 Ralph Hollinger was training men for service with 
Russians. The Russian-Polish war of the summer of 1920 added another 
200,000 to the roll of prisoners, this time in Poland, and about the same 
number of internees in Germany who had fled from East Prussia. On 
behalf of these large bodies of hapless folk in Germany and Poland, about 
forty American secretaries, some of whom had had experience in Siberia, 
did what they could. Mott made contacts with Fritjiof Nansen, who was 
heading the efforts of the International Red Cross for the repatriation of 
the prisoners, and provided $50,000 of Association funds to aid the 
project. The YMCA shared in the exchange negotiations and established 
service stations at Stettin, Riga, and Narva. Lowrie accompanied a convoy 
to Moscow and Anderson became treasurer of the Nansen Hilfe through 
which the assistance was rendered.®° 


Russia: Aid to Emigrés in Transit 


As Russians fled from their country to escape the Communist rule, the 
Association provided help to some of them in transit. Many Russians came 
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through Odessa and across the Black Sea to Constantinople. Gaylord and 
Brackett Lewis, senior and junior in the former Mayak in Petrograd, were 
briefly in Odessa, but with the collapse of the anti-Red resistance in that 
region they went to Constantinople and there set up the third Mayak. 
Re-enforcements were provided and rented quarters were obtained. Boy 
and Girl Scout troops, a library, a school for children, concerts, medical 
attention, and the distribution of clothing made the place a beehive of 
activity. Blessed by a bishop, the building became headquarters for addi- 
tional organizations, among them the Russian Employment Bureau and 
the Union of Cities Committee for children’s work. The Turks were un- 
willing hosts and through various agencies the Russians were moved to 
other areas. After four years, with the passing of its constituency, the 
Mayak was discontinued.® 


Russia: Assisting Emigrés at Readjustment 


As those fleeing from the Soviet regime found refuge in other countries, 
the YMCA was among the organizations which helped them to adjust and 
to acquire useful occupations. 

Colton was one of the founders of the Tolstoy Foundation and enlisted 
for it the support of Herbert Hoover and others. By the mid-1950’s it 
brought more than twelve thousand Russians to the United States and 
helped settle them. It aided a still larger number to find homes in other 
countries.®” 

For two years George M. Day and Charles W. Riley, under appoint- 
ment by the International Committee and the Student Friendship Fund, 
addressed themselves to Russian students who found haven in the United 
States. The Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students 
was of large assistance. 

To aid those of the newcomers who were of student age to acquire an 
education, the Russian Student Fund was set up under the auspices of the 
Overseas Division. In 1923 it was formally incorporated and became en- 
tirely independent of the YMCA.°®* 

Through the Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students, 
Russian students in the United States attended student Christian confer- 
ences, and two such conferences were organized especially for them.** 

In Europe schools were developed by the YMCA to enable members of 
the Russian Diaspora to equip themselves to fit into their new environ- 
ments by acquiring requisite skills. 

Outstanding was the Russian Correspondence School. First organized in 
Berlin in February, 1921, largely by Paul B. Anderson, its original aim 
was to provide education for Russian prisoners of war who were awaiting 
repatriation. Before the evacuation of the camps in Germany in the sum- 
mer of 1922 and of those in Poland somewhat later, several thousand had 
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completed courses.” After the prisoner-of-war camps closed, the School 
was continued for Russian émigrés. As its name suggests, it did its work 
largely through correspondence. Russians in many different countries and 
in all five continents were enrolled. Up to the autumn of 1924 nearly 
eight thousand had been assisted. In 1924 headquarters were moved to 
Paris, where they were housed in the same building with the YMCA Press. 
Typical of the Association’s program for Russians was the fact that the 
building was dedicated by Metropolitan Eulogius of the Orthodox Church.®® 
In 1931 the School became the Russian Superior Technical Institute in 
France. It was now primarily a residential engineering institution of college 
grade, but continued the correspondence feature of its program as the 
Home Study Section.” In spite of World War II and the German occupa- 
tion of Paris the Institute survived.®§ 

In addition to the Correspondence School and its successor, other 
projects for the education of Russian émigrés were inaugurated. At least 
three—in Harbin, Riga, and Narva—were in connection with city Asso- 
ciations.®® One, the Wiinsdorf School near Berlin for technical training, 
began in 1921 but was closed in 1924.“ Another was in Sofia, Bulgaria, 
from 1921 to 1923. Funds and organizing leadership were provided by 
the International Committee and the Bulgarian Government co-operated. 
The original purpose was to lift Russian young men out of the muck of 
uselessness in Constantinople, and courses were given to several hundred 
in building construction, electric wiring, and land surveying.“ 


Russia: Providing Literature 


Production of literature was undertaken with the purpose of helping 
Russia in an hour of distress and of assisting Russian émigrés, but the 
project developed into a continuing publishing enterprise. 

The contribution to Russian literature began during World War I. 
Julius Hecker, representing the Association in Russian prisoner-of-war 
camps in Hungary, to meet the hunger of the prisoners for reading material 
in their own language, began the publication of Russian pamphlets. Re- 
turning to America, under authorization from the International Committee 
and with the aid of Russians, he developed an extensive publication pro- 
gram, chiefly of textbooks and of other literature of an educational and 
social-service character. To this he added a correspondence school. On his 
resignation in January, 1921, Paul B. Anderson was put in charge.” 

The project was moved to Europe and was placed at Prague. Here 
competent Russians could be obtained, printing costs were moderate, and 
facilities for transportation were good. With the aid of the Russian Text- 
book Fund, within a year thirty-seven titles came off the press. The first 
was a translation of Mott’s Confronting Young Men with the Living Christ. 
Because of political conditions, it proved impossible to deliver the books 
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within Russia as had first been hoped. However, textbooks were issued for 
the Correspondence School and for schools for the children of émigrés. 
Testaments printed from an edition authorized by the Holy Synod of the 
Russian Orthodox Church were widely circulated.” 

In 1924 the YMCA Press was moved to Paris. This was because the 
Russian Government had closed its borders against the importation of 
books, and the establishment at Prague had been set up on a scale which 
presupposed large editions. Now that the doors into Russia were shut, 
the Russian market abroad alone remained, and it could absorb only small 
editions. The value of what had been done in Prague was proved by the 
fact that several of the books that had been printed by the Press were 
reproduced by Soviet publishing houses, although without asking or re- 
ceiving permission from the YMCA,"4 

The shift of the enterprise to Paris was accompanied by an important 
change in the kind of literature produced. The output of textbooks was 
reduced to what was required for the Association’s educational program. 
More significant was the alteration in the type of religious literature issued. 
No longer was it of American Protestant authors or of Swiss Enlighten- 
ment novels and essays, but emphasis was placed on what would be in 
line with the main tendencies in Russian Orthodox culture. The Press did 
not produce translations from Western languages, but only original works 
in Russian. In its first thirty-five years it published over four hundred 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals. They included the cream of all Russian 
culture for which there was no room in Soviet Russia. 

Eventually the Press became the chief focal point for nearly all move- 
ments in Russian Orthodox thought. Some of its books, including several 
written or edited by Berdyaev, were translated by other agencies into 
English, French, German, and other languages, and thus helped to acquaint 
non-Russian readers with the richness of the religious and philosophical 
thought of the Orthodox world. In the course of its operations the Press 
became acquainted with almost every religious thinker, not only in the 
Russian Orthodox Church, but also in the autocephalous Orthodox 
Churches of southeastern Europe. Its books were widely circulated in 
Orthodox circles and even, after World War II, began to gain limited 
entrance into Russia. The Press also issued periodicals. As a witness to its 
standing, after World War II Lowrie, then director of the Press, was made 
chairman of a committee for a new translation of the Russian New Testa- 
ment. The Press also printed new editions of commonly used Orthodox 
service books,” and it furthered Orthodox religious education. This it did 
partly by issuing appropriate literature, some of which was in French, 
for the children of émigrés who knew no Russian.“ 
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Russia: The Russian Student Christian Movement 


The purpose of co-operating with the Orthodox Church was further carried 
out in what was done with and for Russian students. The YMCA en- 
couraged the formation and development of the Russian Student Christian 
Movement. That which now sprang up in western Europe among the Dis- 
persion was not a continuation of the interconfessional and Pietistic one 
which had begun earlier in the century through Mott and Baron Nicolay. 
In contrast, it was clearly Orthodox; it sought to create among students 
an understanding loyalty to Orthodox doctrines and centered in the 
liturgy celebrated according to the rites of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
Bishops and Metropolitans as well as theologians and religious philoso- 
phers joined the Movement, thus giving it more than a student member- 
ship and emphasizing its Orthodox character. 


Russia: Young Men’s Christian Associations 
among a Fresh Wave of the Diaspora 


From time to time the question arose of whether the North American 
Associations should sponsor Russian Christian groups which did not co- 
operate with the Russian Student Christian Movement but which were 
giving themselves to young men. The issue came to the fore as a result of 
World War II. That struggle brought a new flood of Russians into western 
Europe. Some were prisoners of war. Others were imported by the Ger- 
mans for forced labor. The totals were not known because identification as 
a Russian would lead to compulsory repatriation. Numbers of them 
chose, rather, to register as Ukrainians, Poles, Latvians, Lithuanians, or 
Yugoslavs. Many of the displaced persons in Germany were served by 
the World’s Committee and ethnic Young Men’s Christian Associations 
arose, some of them for Russians. Begun by earnest young Russians who 
did not wish the intellectual and churchly approach of the Russian Student 
Christian Movement, but who were as intent as the other on moral char- 
acter, they made more of athletics, recreation, and educational classes. 
They were not only in Germany, but also in Russian communities in 
Belgium, France, and England. The Paris office of the International Com- 
mittee tried to keep in touch with them and regarded itself as the head- 
quarters of all Russian YMCAs throughout the world.” 


Russia: Criticism from within Russian Orthodox Circles 


In the face of the effort of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada 
to strengthen the Orthodox faith among the Diaspora, in some quarters 
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severe criticism arose. It became very disturbing through the action of the 
Synod with headquarters at Karlovtzi in Yugoslavia of the so-called 
Supreme Church Administration. The Supreme Church Administration 
was organized by Russian Orthodox bishops who fled from Russia to 
escape the Bolshevik Government, who were opposed to bishops remain- 
ing in Russia and to the renewal of the Russian Patriarchate, and who 
advocated the restoration of the Tsarist regime. It claimed authority over 
all Russian Orthodox parishes outside Russia, including not only Europe, 
but also China, Japan, and America. The acknowledgment of its claim 
was mainly in Europe, and even there was by no means universal. The 
Patriarch in Moscow and the Holy Synod under his jurisdiction ordered 
(1922) its dissolution. In 1926 the Synod at Karlovtzi confirmed a pro- 
nouncement, taken in 1921, which condemned the YMCA, the YWCA, 
and the World’s Student Christian Federation as “openly Masonic and 
anti-Christian” and which forbade members of the Orthodox Church “to 
organize themselves into groups under the guidance of these or similar 
non-Orthodox organizations, or to be under their influence.” Bishops and 
clergy who did not acknowledge the authority of the Karlovtzi body re- 
mained friendly. Prominent among those co-operating with the YMCA 
was Metropolitan Eulogius, who had jurisdiction in western Europe. How- 
ever, Anderson was stimulated to a frank appraisal of the weaknesses of 
the Association in its dealings with Orthodoxy.*® In the 1930’s relations 
between the Association’s office in Paris and the Karlovtzi Synod improved. 
This was brought about by contacts which Anderson had with its parishes 
in Paris and Berlin and by visits to its headquarters.”® 


Russia: The Theological Academy in Paris 


The YMCAs of the United States and Canada shared in the creation of 
the Orthodox Theological Institute, later known as the St. Sergius Theo- 
logical Academy. It was founded in Paris in 1925, and until 1944, when 
the Moscow Academy was reopened, it was the only Russian theological 
school of university grade in the entire world. 

The St. Sergius Theological Academy stemmed from several sources, 
and was contemporary with the Religious Philosophical Academy founded 
in Berlin in 1922 with the help of the Association.®® In the Berlin institu- 
tion, later transferred to Paris, Russian Christian scholars lectured who, 
with the aid of funds from the International Committee on the initiative 
of Anderson, were saved from acute penury. Among them were such men 
as Berdyaev and Bulgakov, who later contributed to the distinction of the 
Paris institution.*' The Russian Church Fund, begun at the instance of 
the YMCA “toward strengthening and enriching the Russian Orthodox 
Church,” and owing much to the imagination and administration of Edgar 
MacNaughten,*? aided in the inception and the early years of the St. 
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Sergius Theological Academy. A gift from Mott in 1924 heartened Metro- 
politan Eulogius of Paris in his dreams for theological education. Indeed, 
on at least one occasion Mott was called the father of the institution.** 
While after this donation the YMCA accorded no further direct financial 
support, Colton, MacNaughten, Anderson, and Lowrie kept closely in 
touch with the institution and did much to stimulate the gifts that came 
to it from England and America. Eventually the World Council of 
Churches carried the main burden.*+ 


Russia: Interpreting Russian Religious Life 


The YMCAs of the United States and Canada aided in interpreting Rus- 
sian religious life and thought to non-Russians and especially to non- 
Russian Christians. Anderson, Colton, and Lowrie wrote books, articles, 
and pamphlets conveying information about the current religious situation 
in Russia and providing historical background for an appreciation of the 
Orthodox Church. They kept in touch with developments in the Russian 
Orthodox Church within Russia and with the repercussions of those devel- 
opments on the Orthodox Church outside Russia. The Russian Religious 
News Service, carried on for many years from New York and Paris, 
combed the Soviet press for news pertinent to the religious policies and 
actions of the Soviet regime and for information about the religious life 
in Russia.” Lowrie prepared English translations, especially of Berdyaev, 
which made the non-Russian learned world familiar with Russian Orthodox 
thought. Anderson sought by personal contacts to further understanding 
by Russian Orthodox leaders of non-Orthodox churches and to bring 
leaders of the latter to a sympathetic knowledge of the Russian Orthodox 
Churches. The Fellowship of St. Albans and St. Sergius, launched late 
in 1927 to promote friendly contacts between Anglicans and Russian 
Orthodox, was indebted in more than one way to the Russian Church 
Fund and the YMCA.** 


Russia: The Harbin Center 


An important center of effort for Russians by the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada was in Harbin. By agreements with China in 1896 and 
1898, Russia built the Chinese Eastern Railway across Manchuria, and 
Harbin became the junction between the line from Moscow to Vladivostok 
and the branch which went south to Mukden and Dairen. Here arose a 
large Russian colony. After the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 had cost 
Russia her holdings in South Manchuria, Northern Manchuria remained 
a Russian sphere of influence. However, it was Chinese territory. Russians 
fleeing from the Bolshevik regime found haven in the city and the Soviets 
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made no attempt to take it over. When in 1931 and 1932 the Japanese set 
up the puppet state of Manchukuo, they came to power in Harbin. In the 
summer of 1945 Soviet forces took possession, and soon after their evacua- 
tion were followed by Chinese Communists. It was in this complicated 
setting that the YMCA sought to serve. 

The YMCA in Harbin grew out of a branch of the Army YMCA. It had 
come in 1918 with the engineering corps of the Inter-Allied Technical 
Commission which in the turmoil following World War I was keeping 
open the Trans-Siberian Railway. Herbert S. Gott, of whom we are to 
hear more in Estonia, was the secretary. He was moved by the large num- 
ber of Russian refugees who were pouring into the city to escape the ad- 
vancing Red armies. Late in 1918 he set up a boys’ club which quickly 
expanded into a program for men, women, and children. He rented the 
foundations of a partially completed building and continued its construc- 
tion, but before it was finished he was called back to America. Bertram 
G. Mitchell carried on and by 1921 hundreds were using the structure. A 
library was gathered and a school for refugee children was begun. Mitchell 
left in 1921 and Howard L. Haag succeeded him.*® 

Haag’s assignment was to liquidate what was regarded as a temporary 
enterprise. However, he found the Association so important that, with the 
somewhat reluctant consent of the International Committee (1924), he 
continued it. He helped hundreds of Russians to go to the United States. 
The school for refugee children developed into a grade school, a high 
school, an English college, an engineering school, and a night school. The 
library was much used. Physical care and religious culture were stressed. 
Bible classes were conducted. A boys’ department and a boys’ camp 
throve. After initial hesitation the Russian Orthodox clergy became 
friendly. The local board of directors was chiefly Russian, but in 1935 
it also included a German, a Swiss, and a Chinese. In time the membership 
of the Association was from fourteen nationalities.*® In 1935 Haag left 
on furlough and did not return. 

In 1938 pressure from Japanese officials made it advisable for the 
International Board to turn over its ownership and control to the National 
Committee of Japan. This it did, but with the provision that it would con- 
tinue its annual grant of $3,000 for three more years.®° The Association 
continued until the entrance of the Soviet army in 1945, The Russians 
then shipped its head secretaries, a Japanese and a Russian, to Siberia.’ 


A Continuing Study of Communism 


In the 1950’s the International Committee broadened its study of com- 
munism and of its effect on youth to include every land where communism 
prevailed. In 1954 it brought onto its staff Nicholas T. Goncharoff to 
study and conduct seminars on the ideological problems raised by the work 
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of the Communist Party with youth organizations and religious bodies in 
all countries where it was in control.°? 


Further Ministry to Orthodox Peoples 


From Russia and the Russians we naturally move to what the YMCAs 
of the United States and Canada attempted among other lands and peoples 
where the population was predominantly Orthodox. These were Greece, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania. 

Before we take up these countries one by one, we must say something 
of the general policies which were formulated for them. 

The policies were in accord with two of the historic principles which 
from the beginning had guided the YMCAs of the United States and Can- 
ada, namely, that they were a lay movement, encouraging initiative, partic- 
ipation, and control by the laity, and that they sought to strengthen the 
loyalty of their members to their respective churches. These principles were 
illustrated and emphasized in three consultations with the Orthodox. 

The first of the three was in Sofia, Bulgaria, April 24, 25, 1928. It was 
chaired by Mott, and from it came a statement of an understanding be- 
tween representative leaders of the Orthodox Churches and the World’s 
Alliance. The statement said that “in predominantly Orthodox countries 
the work of the YMCA should be conducted in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of the Orthodox Church and in consultations with its leaders”; that 
on the chief administrative committees of the Association there should be 
men “nominated and elected by the members of the Association, known 
to be acceptable to the leaders of the Orthodox Church”; and that “in 
connection with the choice of the secretaries of the YMCA the leaders of 
the Church should be consulted.” It specified that there should be liberty 
to form groups of non-Orthodox as well as of Orthodox young men; that 
non-Orthodox might join Orthodox groups and Orthodox might join non- 
Orthodox groups; that “all proselytizing in connection with any of the 
groups or other activities of the YMCA should be discouraged and con- 
demned”; and that the “general activities of the YMCA, educational, phys- 
ical, social, as well as general apologetic work” would be “open to the 
participation of all, without confessional discrimination.” °? 

The second consultation was at Kephissia near Athens, Greece, Febru- 
ary 25-28, 1930. It noted with satisfaction the progress achieved since 
the Sofia consultation, recognized that “possibly the most distinctive con- 
tribution of the YMCA” had been “the development of a deepening sense 
of responsibility on the part of laymen for the church and its work in the 
world,” and stressed the fostering of means for stimulating the religious 
interest of youth and the challenging of the best qualified young men to 
devote their lives to Christian service as a lifework and to respond to the 
needs of the non-Christian world.** 

The third consultation was in Bucharest in 1932. In preparation for it, 
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national conferences were held in Athens, Belgrade, Sofia, and Bucharest 
with clerical and lay leaders. In addition Mott had interviews with the 
Ecumenical Patriarch in Istanbul and with other Orthodox metropolitans 
and patriarchs.®° 

Another attempt to give unity in the approach to the Orthodox in the 
Balkans was through training schools for secretaries. Two were held—one 
in Rumania in 1925 and one in Saloniki, in Greece, in 1926. Greeks, Ru- 
manians, and Bulgarians were among the students, and there was a small 
Muslim Turkish minority from Istanbul.®® 


Greece 


As we proceed with our country by country survey, it is natural that we 
should next turn to Greece. For centuries the chief center of Orthodoxy 
had been in Constantinople and had been Greek in language and culture. 
As in the first half of the nineteenth century Greece achieved its independ- 
ence, the Orthodox Church was identified with its national life. Small 
Protestant groups existed, chiefly the fruits of nineteenth and twentieth 
century missions from the United States, and there were Roman Catholic, 
Armenian, and Muslim minorities. 

Greece suffered severely in the wars of the twentieth century. It was 
involved in the Balkan conflicts which immediately preceded World War 
I; it was a participant in that struggle on the Allied side; after World 
War I it engaged in a war with Turkey; and in World War II it was over- 
run by the Germans. 

As in several other European lands, in Greece the planting of continu- 
ing YMCAs was an outgrowth of World War I. In 1892 Wishard assisted 
in organizing an Association in Athens,’ but before 1914 it had disap- 
peared. In 1918, on invitation to the War Work Council from Prime Min- 
ister Venizelos, two secretaries, H. A. Henderson and Richard Boardman 
who were already with French troops near Saloniki, were sent to the 
Greek forces. They were rapidly re-enforced. All told, twenty-five or 
twenty-six American secretaries came. By 1920 thirty-four huts had been 
established and the men in uniform were being served in a variety of ways. 
In 1919 a commission from the United States surveyed what had been 
accomplished, and through it requests came to the International Commit- 
tee from the authorities in Athens and Saloniki to establish Associations 
for civilians. The International Committee took favorable action: in 1920 
Darrell O. Hibbard arrived in Athens and in 1920 Ulius L. Amoss was 
transferred from Thrace to Saloniki. In 1921 the Saloniki Association and 
in 1923 the Athens Association were incorporated under Greek law as 
Greek institutions. Another Association was organized among Greeks in 





Smyrna in 1920, but the transfer to Greece of the Greek population | 


brought it to an early end.*® 
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Except in Smyrna, the Greek Associations for civilians were soon flour- 
ishing. What had been done for the troops created a hospitable atmos- 
phere. The Greek Government and press had accorded favorable publicity 
to the aid from the YMCA, especially Jennings, in saving Greeks expelled 
from Asia Minor, and to the service of the Association to the refugees 
when they reached Greece.®® Leading ecclesiastics in the Orthodox Church 
were friendly: they recognized that no proselytizing was intended and that 
the Association’s program would fill a clamant gap.1°° In Athens the op- 
portunities among students and professors made an initial appeal. Joseph 
F. Machotka, who had served in his native Czechoslovakia, arrived in 
1922 to become the first student secretary in Athens. Since 1924 the Met- 
ropolitans of Athens and all Greece were successively honorary presidents 
of the Association, theological professors led in discussions of the Bible 
and of Christian problems, and student conferences were held. In one of 
the seminaries for the preparation of priests the Association trained the 
entire student body in athletic games. Boys’ work was undertaken.1%! 
Saloniki was making fully as great strides, although more in the direction 
of a city Association. There, as in Athens, the Metropolitan was honorary 
president. In both Athens and Saloniki the secretarial staff was largely 
Greek. In 1924 Hibbard left because of health, in 1925 Amoss was trans- 
ferred to Athens, and Herbert P. Lansdale, Jr., son of the general secre- 
tary at Rochester, New York, came to Saloniki as general secretary.1°? 
In 1926 Lewis W. Riess arrived and became national physical director. 
It was in 1925 that, with the blessing of the Metropolitan of Athens, a 
Provisional National Committee for Greece was formed: Amoss became 
the national general director.1°* Requests kept coming from towns and 
cities for Associations, but the lack of local leadership and support brought 
reluctant refusal. Yet on Corfu an Association sprang up, with the Metro- 
politan Athenagoras, who later became Patriarch of Constantinople, as its 
organizer and president. So close was the connection with the Orthodox 
Church that in various archdioceses the Association was asked to lead in 
promoting Sunday schools, Bible classes, and the study of church his- 
tory.1°* In 1927 Riess, as national physical director, reported that the 
Association was encouraging interscholastic sports, teaching fair play and 
sportsmanship, organizing a Greek branch of the International Life Sav- 
ing Corps, and co-operating with directors of physical education.1°° 

Changes came in personnel. In 1929 Amoss resigned. He had had un- 
usual success in winning influential Greeks as friends of the Association, 
had obtained from the government a magnificent site for a building in 
Saloniki, and his departure left a serious gap.1°° Lansdale followed him as 
senior secretary and made his headquarters at Athens. To succeed Lans- 
dale, the Saloniki board appointed as its general secretary a Greek, Alex- 
ander Michaelides, who had had a year in the Association College in 
Chicago.!°7 E. O. Jacob, whom we have met in Turkey, came to the Asso- 
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ciation in Athens, and a new appointee from North America, Oliver J. 
Frederiksen, was placed at Saloniki. 

Before the depression made its full weight felt, fresh advances were 
achieved. A Greek gave his residence in Syra for an Association, and a 
founders’ meeting soon followed. The Government granted additional sub- 
sidies to the Associations in Athens and Saloniki.1°° In Athens in 1930 
the budget was balanced, more than two hundred persons served actively 
in the Association, and a Greek physical director trained in the Geneva 
and Springfield schools was added to the staff.'°? Progress in the erection 
of the building at Saloniki gave that Association an excellent athletic field 
and the possibility for growth in a program which already enlisted over 
two thousand members. The International Survey of 1930 reported that 
more than in any other country in Europe the North American secretaries 
had followed the lead of nationals. +° 

In Greece as elsewhere the deepening of the depression led to the re- 
duction of the North American staff. The demobilization of Jacob in 1931 
was followed by that of Frederiksen in 1932 111 and of Riess in 1933. In 
1933 Albert M. Chesley was sent to Saloniki, where he had been for three 
months in 1925. His task was to deal with problems brought by the in- 
complete state of the building and the imperfect utilization of what was 
there.1!* He was in Saloniki for only a few months and his departure left 
Lansdale the only North American secretary in Greece. 

But the depression did not spell disaster. Lansdale was a tower of 
strength. At the earnest request of the Saloniki board he took charge of 
that Association.44* He left the Athens Association on a self-supporting 
basis and with an annual membership and finance campaign of the North 
American pattern. He reported that the boys’ camp, which with its pro- 
gram was new to Greece, had become popular: in 1934 the Association 
had four boys’ camps—a national one and one each for Athens, Saloniki, 
and Syra.114 

It was very serious for the Greek Associations that, in 1939, for family 
reasons, Lansdale returned to America and became general secretary of 
the Rochester, New York, Association.1!® Because of the shortage of funds 
it was decided not to replace him. James W. Brown, whom we shall find 
in Rumania, was asked to divide his time between the two countries.14 

The aftermath of the depression and the departure of Lansdale were 
grave enough, but what looked like a death blow came in 1939. By a law 
enacted in November of that year the education of Greek youth was de- 
clared to be solely in the hands of the Government or the National Youth 
Organization, the EON, and the YMCA was dissolved.!!" This was the 
work of the Fascist dictatorship of Metaxas, and came in spite of an agree- 
ment between Metaxas and Lansdale reached earlier that year which per- 
mitted the Association to continue. The plants at Athens and Saloniki were 
taken over for the National Youth Organization.118 

These actions, disheartening though they were at the time, did not end 
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the YMCA. In 1942, with the shifts of government brought by World 
War II, the law passed under Metaxas was repealed and the YMCAs were 
restored to their former status.1!9 In October, 1944, David Creighton was 
sent to help rebuild the Associations in Greece.!*° The Greek Government 
formally returned the confiscated property to the International Commit- 
tee. The only really good prewar Association building in Greece, that in 
Saloniki, had suffered during the German occupation but had not been 
destroyed or bombed.!*? Greek War Relief made an appropriation en- 
abling the three prewar Associations—Athens, Saloniki, and Corfu—to 
reopen.’ Steps were promptly taken to reconstitute the Saloniki Asso- 
ciation, to repair the building, and to resume a program.!?* Orman Moul- 
ton was sent to assist Creighton, the Athens Association was renewed, the 
property at Pelion—the national boys’ camp—was put back in operation, 
and the urgent task of training secretaries was undertaken.!** In 1948 the 
reorganization of a National Council had been completed, membership 
income was the highest in the history of the Movement, and all in all, the 
Greek YMCA was declared to be stronger than at any other time in its 
history.1?° Alivisatos, professor of church history in the University of 
Athens, a longtime friend of the Association, was president of the National 
Council. In 1954 the International Committee had three fraternal secre- 
taries in Greece: David C. Creighton, general secretary on the National 
Council staff and giving much of his time to leadership training; John A. 
Custer, technical adviser at Saloniki; and the recently appointed Nicholas 
T. Patinos. In 1955 the International Committee made a conditional grant 
of $80,000 for an Athens building and this was matched by the gift of a 
site by the government.16 


Bulgaria 


From Greece we move northward to a contiguous neighbor, Bulgaria. 
Like Greece, it was prevailingly Orthodox with a national Church. It had 
not been freed from Turkey as early as had Greece: although it had been 
given a degree of autonomy in 1878, it had not attained full independence 
until 1908. It was embroiled in the wars that wasted the Balkans in the 
twentieth century, and in both World War I and World War II it was 
aligned with Germany. After World War II it was brought within the 
Soviet orbit and in 1948 a treaty bound it to the U.S.S.R. Partly because 
of being caught in wars Bulgaria was an impoverished country. 

The YMCA began before the advent of help from the North American 
Associations. Its early affiliations were not with the Orthodox but with 
the Protestant minorities—Methodist and Congregational—which had 
arisen from American missions. While Protestant churches had only a 
very small percentage of the population, Protestant schools had a wide 
influence. The Christian Endeavor Society was introduced in 1888 by its 
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founder, Francis Clarke. Its strength was chiefly among Congregationalists. 
About 1904 the Epworth League, also for youth, was promoted among 
Methodists. In 1899, as a youth movement but with its Christian character 
secondary, Kotva (“Anchor”) was begun in Sofia. Through the secretary 
of the World’s Committee, Kotva was remodeled as a YMCA. In its mem- 
bership it had Protestants, Orthodox, and Roman Catholics. In 1910, dur- 
ing a visit of Christian Phildius, secretary of the World’s Committee, it 
joined in the formation of the Federation of the Young People’s Christian 
Organizations of Bulgaria. The other members of the Federation were the 
Christian Endeavor Society and the Epworth League, and since these were 
Protestant, in popular opinion the YMCA was also Protestant. It was this 
Federation which was admitted to membership in the World’s Alliance. 
In 1913 the World’s Committee sent Henri Johannot as a secretary to 
Sofia.!?7 

The Balkan Wars of 1912 and 1913 and World War I made difficult 
the work of the YMCAs, but during World War I the World’s Committee 
was active among prisoners of war and Bulgarian soldiers. As an aftermath 
of that struggle the Sofia Association became more vigorous and Associa- 
tions were organized in several other towns. A National Alliance was 
formed with a National Executive Committee. However, quite early all the 
Associations died except two, one in Sofia and one in the (Protestant) 
American College near Sofia.!*° 

In contrast with Greece, at the outset the official attitude of the Ortho- 
dox Church toward the YMCA was decidedly unfriendly. This was partly 
because some of the YMCAs were in Protestant schools and because of 
the tie with Protestant youth organizations through the Federation. It was 
also because the YMCA was not strictly Orthodox, but was interconfes- 
sional, welcoming members from all churches. The Orthodox Church had 
its own young people’s societies in almost every town and two Orthodox 
student associations.1*® In 1923 or 1924 the Holy Synod of the Bulgarian 
Orthodox Church officially acted against the YMCAs: they were declared 
to be religiously neutral and to have others than Orthodox in their mem- 
bership and among their leaders.1°° 

The YMCAs of the United States and Canada first began their direct 
service in Bulgaria in 1923. In that year, at the request of the Bulgarian 
Movement, the International Committee sent P. MacGregor Allen to Sofia. 
At the same time a grant from war work funds made possible the acquisi- 
tion of a small building in that city. 

Until his retirement because of age in 1938 Allen represented the North 
American Associations. Through dogged perseverance and devotion as ad- 
viser and leader behind the scenes, he developed a strong though not large 
Association. Under him a national organization was formed which, in 
spite of the fact that it included only two or three Associations, held mem- 
bership in the World’s Alliance. When in 1933 the depression seemed to 
make Allen’s recall necessary, through the efforts of Mott he was retained. 
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He cultivated friendly relations with the Orthodox. While an element in 
that Church remained hostile, the Metropolitan of Sofia and the head of 
the theological Faculty gave the Association their support. The latter, 
Stefan Zankov, was one of the Orthodox leaders who had been active in 
preparing the YMCA-Orthodox consultations. 

The Association, small though it was, had the loyalty of a Bulgarian 
leadership and of a competent Bulgarian secretarial staff, some of them 
trained in Springfield College, whose members had refused more remuner- 
ative positions to remain by their posts. The building was largely given 
up to educational classes. The membership was chiefly of boys, and for 
them two camp sites were developed—one on the shores of the Black Sea 
and the other in a beauty spot in the mountains. The lack of a gymnasium 
and of adequate facilities for an athletic field prevented the emphasis on 
physical education which characterized most Associations served by the 
North American Movement. Religious work was largely through discus- 
sion groups.1*4 

When Allen retired, Paul B. Anderson was appointed to maintain con- 
tact with the Bulgarian Association. This he did through correspondence 
and visits.1°* Allen remained in Sofia for a time and helped, but not as an 
official representative of the North American Associations.1** 

Late in 1941 or in 1942 the Bulgarian Government, then in the Three 
Power Pact with Germany, ordered the closing of all organizations of an 
international character: the YMCA was included and its properties were 
confiscated.1°+ After the war the building was destroyed and the land was 
reconfiscated. The close tie with the U.S.S.R. seems to have ended the 
YMCAs. In the mid-1950’s no one could safely predict the future or say 
whether political changes would sometime reveal remnants which could 
be revived. 


Rumania 


Bordering on Bulgaria is Rumania. Long on the northern frontier of the 
Ottoman Empire and governed from Constantinople, it was also an object 
of ambition to the Russian Tsars and from time to time Russians ruled 
parts of it. In 1878 its full independence was recognized, but with the 
vicissitudes of the international situation its boundaries varied greatly. 
Like its Balkan neighbors, it was embroiled in the wars of the twentieth 
century. Siding with the Allies in World War I, through their victory it 
gained territory. In 1940 it was forced to cede parts of its possessions to 
Russia, and in 1941 it joined with Germany in attacking Russia. It shared 
in the German defeat. In 1947, under Communist pressure, the King ab- 
dicated and it became a People’s Republic, a Russian satellite. In religion 
it was predominantly Orthodox, but it had substantial Protestant enclaves 
and large Roman Catholic minorities, of whom more than half, Uniates, 
in 1948 for political reasons were constrained to rejoin the Orthodox fold. 
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In this environment the YMCA came as a concomitant and aftermath 
of World War I, and it had a precarious course. During World War I, late 
in 1916, the Germans advanced into Rumania and occupied the capital, 
Bucharest. The sufferings of the populace were great and various agencies 
undertook relief. It was then that the North American Associations began 
their aid. Two American secretaries arrived in May, 1917, to distribute 
supplies. They were soon engaged in army work. With the German gains 
this was discontinued, but it was reopened and in the spring of 1918 was 
placed under the direction of the Association forces in Russia. Peace 
brought the demobilization of the Rumanian army, and with it came a 
cessation of most Association activities. But in 1919 a civilian Association 
existed in Bucharest assisted by an American secretary.®° Through the 
good offices of Queen Marie in 1920, service to the armed forces was 
resumed and the War Department granted facilities for the opening of a 
model center in every army corps and province. So popular did the pro- 
gram prove that the Association was urged, especially by the Queen, to 
continue its emergency aid through 1921 and to organize among civil- 
ians.1°° Through the promise of funds from the Rumanian army, by the 
autumn of 1920 about forty-five Americans had been recruited to create 
and conduct standard huts for the troops. Because of budgetary stringen- 
cies the army grants were reduced or deferred, most of the American sec- 
retaries were released, and in June, 1921, the entire welfare program was 
turned over to the army.1** 

On the termination of co-operation with the army, the North American 
Associations concentrated on a program for civilians. The first civilian 
work was for students in ten gymnasia (high schools). There team games 
and Bible and other study groups were conducted which the principals 
declared changed the spirit of the institutions within a year.4°° A YMCA 
(Asociatia Crestina a Tinerilor) was soon organized in Bucharest under 
the guidance of a local committee. In 1924 Frank E. Stevens was general 
secretary; James W. Brown, boys’ work director; and William H. Morgan, 
student secretary.'°° Some of the Orthodox clergy were thoroughly co- 
operative. Others were critical, holding that the Association was a Protes- 
tant proselytizing agency.1*° Boys’ work was prominent, young men sent 
to Springfield College helped shape the program of the National Institute 
of Physical Education, and a summer camp was begun and proved pop- 
ular.144 By 1928 the Bucharest Association was wholly self-supporting, 
had a membership of 420, a summer camp, and a good board of directors, 
and was recognized by the Government.!#” 

By 1930 the financial pinch was beginning to be felt. The North Amer- 
ican staff was reduced to one man, James W. Brown, and while the con- 
tribution in boys’ work and in good sportsmanship in athletics remained 
prominent, much difficulty was experienced in raising the local budget.!4* 
In spite of the fact of the increase in boys’ and student groups and a grow- 
ing number of devout Christians who were finding encouragement in the 
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Association, in 1932 it looked as though the mounting debt and declining 
income of the Foreign Work would make necessary the recall of Brown.'*4 
Through heroic sacrifices by himself and the Foreign Work Division, ways 
were found to continue him.1*® 

The easing of the financial pressure in North America did not mean 
the end of the problems: Fascist trends brought the rise of a National 
Youth Movement and the issue of the Association’s relations to it.14% 
World War II increased the difficulties. Rumania at first was neutral, but 
the influx of refugees from the German attack on Poland added relief 
measures to the burdens on Brown’s shoulders.'4* Rumanian secretaries 
and leaders were mobilized, thus reducing the number on whom Brown 
could rely.14® Yet he found time to organize on “Orthodox Sunday” the 
attendance of two thousand employed boys at confession and Holy Com- 
munion, an act which won the hearty commendation of the Patriarch.'*® 
The Russian advance in 1940 meant more refugees.'°® The seizure of 
power in Rumania by the Iron Guards was followed by the occupation of 
the Association camp and the ruthless handling of the Polish refugees 
who were housed there.1°! The German invasion of Russia in 1941 made 
Rumania a German satellite. With the entry of the United States into the 
war, Brown was forced to leave the country,’°? but with government sup- 
port the Association survived.1*? 

For a brief time the defeat of Germany and the end of the war brought 
hope. Stevens, long out of the official employ of the Association, was once 
more in Bucharest but in other employment; he was urged by the local 
committee to help, and as technical counselor assisted in putting the Asso- 
ciation back on its feet. He found the best people in the Orthodox Church 
friendly, and he saw the Association through a financial campaign.1°* Fi- 
nancial assistance came from the International Board,'®® branches were 
established in Transylvania, boys’ camps were conducted,'*® a training 
school for secretaries was begun,!°” and steps were taken to organize a 
National Committee.1°° Stevens was not taken back on the staff of the 
International Committee, but was aided by grants of money made to the 
Bucharest YMCA. 

The hopeful recovery and advances were halted by the coming of the 
Communists to power (1947). Pressure was soon brought against the 
Association: 15° in 1948 the Communists took over the Bucharest building, 
giving in exchange a five-room apartment, and the president of the Asso- 
ciation was arrested as a “reactionary.” 16° For a time the three Associa- 
tions—at Bucharest, Alexandria, and Timisoara—were able to continue.1® 
In October, 1949, however, the government dissolved them and seized 
their property.1® After the grant of a sum from the World Youth Fund 
to aid the Rumanian secretaries,1®* the connection of the International 
Committee with Rumania ceased. 
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Yugoslavia 


The other Balkan country, Yugoslavia, need not long detain us. That is 
not because it was less important than the others, for it was not, or be- 
cause it lacked perplexing problems, for it had them. Politically and so- 
cially it was challenging. However, by agreement through the World’s 
Committee, the English National Council had major responsibility for the 
YMCA and the North American Associations had only a subsidiary and 
brief share. 

The North American Associations began their participation in Yugo- 
slavia in September, 1930, in the person of Donald A. Lowrie, whom we 
have met in connection with the Russians. At the outset he was lent to 
the English National Council and his assignment was students. Before he 
arrived a Student Department, the outgrowth of a visit by Mott before 
World War I, had been carried on intermittently. However, it had largely 
lapsed. Lowrie came as a result of the Kephissia conference between Or- 
thodox and Association leaders. He obtained on his committee a bishop 
who had been at the Athens meeting and before long groups for the dis- 
cussion of religious topics were organized and a summer conference 
held.1®* A second, larger conference convened in 1932, and in it leaders 
were trained.'®° In spite of this promising beginning, in 1932 the deepening 
of the depression made necessary the withdrawal of Lowrie and the dis- 
continuance of the World Service connection with the YMCA in Yugo- 
slavia.1® 


Czechoslovakia 


From the Balkans we move northward to Czechoslovakia. Here was a 
country which achieved its independence as a result of World War I. Dur- 
ing the first decades it was filled with hope and was one of the most pro- 
gressive democracies of a Western type. Then, through German aggres- 
sion under the Nazis and the acquiescence of the Western powers at 
Munich in September, 1938, it lost nearly a third of its territory and pop- 
ulation. In 1939 it was a German protectorate and then a German-occu- 
pied country. A Provisional Czechoslovak Government was established in 
London in 1940, and with the liberation of the country by the armies of 
the United States and Russia in 1944 and 1945 hope again rose. In Feb- 
ruary, 1948, Russian Communist influence prevailed and a regime came 
into power which made Czechoslovakia a satellite of the U.S.S.R. 
Religiously the country was divided. Roman Catholics formed 74 per 
cent of the population, but there were strong Protestant minorities, some 
of which dated back to John Hus in pre-Reformation times. In the extreme 
eastern sections there were Orthodox and Uniates. After World War I a 
National Catholic or Czechoslovak Catholic Church arose as a secession 
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from the Roman Catholic Church and in time numbered about a million. 
Racial diversity made the scene still more complicated, for German, Hun- 
garian, and Polish minorities formed 28 per cent of the population. The 
fact that the churches had state financial undergirding rendered difficult 
the cultivation of private giving for philanthropic and religious purposes 
upon which the support of the Association largely depended. 

YMCAs had existed in Czechoslovakia before World War I and the 
coming of representatives of the North American Movement. The earliest 
seems to have been organized in Prague in 1888 as the outgrowth of an 
impulse given by A. W. Clark, a missionary of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. In the succeeding years they multi- 
plied, and by the outbreak of World War I totaled about seventy. They 
were church-centered, each connected with a particular parish, and made 
possible more informal religious fellowship and youth participation than 
was customary in the worship and instruction of the churches. They ex- 
isted in various denominations—Reformed, Lutheran, and Czech Breth- 
ren. Within the Austrian Empire as they then were, they were grouped by 
nationalities and denominations into branches of the Central Committee of 
the Austrian YMCAs (Hauptvorstand Christlicher Verein Junger Manner 
innerhalb Osterreichs) and through it were members of the World’s Alli- 
ance;1°? 

It was through World War I that the North American YMCAs began 
their aid in Czechoslovakia. 

The service of the YMCA during the war to Czechoslovak legionnaires 
in France, Italy, Siberia, and elsewhere led to a request from the newly 
formed Czechoslovak Government for a similar program in the army. In 
1918 an agreement was entered into between the Government and. the 
Association authorities in Paris and New York, and by May, 1919, twelve 
buildings or “huts” were in operation and a fresh and confirmatory order 
for substantial government aid was issued.'°* Headquarters were estab- 
lished in Prague and large numbers of American secretaries were sent. The 
Czechoslovak army aided not only with physical equipment and supplies, 
but also by assigning personnel. Athletics were popular. In a reaction from 
the formal services to which they had been accustomed, large numbers of 
men welcomed the kind of addresses and lectures on religion and morals 
given under the auspices of the Association. In 1919 a school for training 
personnel was begun. By the summer of 1920 the army phase of the enter- 
prise reached its peak: seventy fully equipped centers were in operation. 
Fairly soon, however, the cultural section of the Ministry of National De- 
fense took over the program. That had been fully accomplished by the 
end of February, 1923.1? 

What was done in the army so commended itself that invitations poured 
in for something similar for civilians. In the first flush of independence 
and the zeal for building the new state, the idealism and program of the 
YMCA as seen in the army installations awakened enthusiasm. From 
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President Masaryk to humble privates came commendatory words and the 
desire that the enterprise be expanded for those not in uniform.?7° 

To meet the demand, the International Committee decided to move into 
the civilian field. Through Huntley Dupre, Donald A. Lowrie, and others, 
the Student Department of the International Committee, along with that 
of the YWCA, had already assisted, with the aid of such men as Mott, 
Eddy, and D. A. Davis, in the formation of the Czechoslovak Students’ 
Renaissance Movement. That Movement, entirely autonomous and dis- 
tinctly Christian, was a member of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion.17! 

To meet urgent needs among students for housing, cheap meals, and a 
social and study center, as one of the first services to civilians the Asso- 
ciation constructed in Prague a large United States army type of YMCA 
hut which was known as the Studensky Domov. Its cafeteria, study rooms, 
library, conferences, and clubs served as a home for the thousands who 
flocked to the university.1” 

Wider work for civilians was quickly undertaken. It was a stroke of 
genius on the part of Walter W. Gethman, Howard B. Durkee, and others 
of the staff to transform the service for the military into service for civil- 
ians, and from an undertaking supported almost entirely by foreign funds, 
or by local army funds, into a self-supporting national Movement. These 
men saw that the key lay in the selection and training of a relatively small 
body of Czechoslovak secretaries, and then in establishing co-operative 
relationships with them and between the International Committee and 
their National Committee. This would need to be done in such fashion 
that the Czechoslovak YMCA would absorb, integrate, represent, carry 
forward, and build upon the army work and the experience of the North 
American YMCAs. The achievement would have to be accomplished in 
the shortest possible time. 

As contrasted with what we have found in Asia and Latin America, 
there was a relatively large initial impact and a relatively early withdrawal. 
Advantage was taken, as elsewhere in Europe, of the experience in these 
other countries. 

The soundness of the procedure was demonstrated by the early, fully 
autonomous reconstitution of the Czechoslovak YMCA after the over- 
throw of Hitler.1” 

In the autumn of 1920 army secretaries in several centers began work 
for boys and other civilians. In April, 1921, a Provisional Executive Com- 
mittee was organized and approved the formation of local Associations in 
a dozen or more cities. In July of that year the first National Convention 
was held, a provisional constitution was adopted, and a Central Commit- 
tee chosen. The national organization was quite different from that else- 
where: it was a federation of YMCA groups—church, student, and city. 
Efforts were made to bring the prewar Associations into it.17* On Novem- 
ber 20, 1921, W. W. Gethman (1882-1938) was elected national secre- 
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tary. A few weeks earlier the International Committee had offered its prop- 
erty in Czechoslovakia to the Central Committee.‘ Durkee was general 
field secretary and traveled incessantly among the new Associations, of- 
fering the American experience. 

In beginning at least six of the city Associations, a method was fol- 
lowed which was suggested by Frank Ritchie’s presentation of the com- 
munity type of Association in North America. Durkee and Henry C. 
Barden caught the vision. National conferences and personal interviews 
were arranged to decide what were the most important cities in which to 
start. Then experienced surveyors were sent to six cities. In each for half 
a year a study was made under the chairmanship of a prominent citizen. It 
included home, school, church, recreation, industry, and municipality. At 
the end of the survey the leading responsible men and women of the com- 
munity came together for three successive nights to determine what kind 
of program was fitted to meet the needs which had been revealed. The 
result was a YMCA related to the particular situation. The emphasis was 
not on creed, politics, class, or wealth, but upon what was required for 
youth.176 

Growth in the first years was rapid. In October, 1923, there were 104 
Associations of the church type, 14 city and 2 student Associations, 1 rail- 
way Association, 23 foreign secretaries still in army work, and 7 foreign 
secretaries in civilian Associations.1”* Six buildings were erected during 
1923 and 1924 toward which grants of $100,000 came from North Amer- 
ica. Construction was facilitated by the general policy of the government, 
which assumed 70 per cent of the cost under a law to aid housing in urban 
centers. It was also furthered by grants of sites by municipalities, by pub- 
lic subscription, by gifts of various services and materials, and by low 
costs.1*8 Partly at the suggestion of Masaryk and Benes, most of the city 
Associations outside Prague were placed at important minority centers in 
an effort to overcome racial, national, and confessional animosities. In 
1928 the Prague building was completed and was said to have been 
equaled by no other Association building outside the United States.17° 

Summer camps for boys were developed and proved popular. They 
were entirely new in Europe. Their two-week program was such that they 
were training schools for a year-round program for boys’ departments of 
parish and city Associations, and they became models for the camping 
and youth organizations of the country. Playgrounds were created and 
inter-Association athletic meets were held. A publishing department was 
set up which issued books and magazines. Donald A. Lowrie as student 
secretary kept in touch with student Christian groups.18° For member- 
ship a personal pledge was adopted which was approved as an interpre- 
tation of the Paris basis.’*! In 1926 Gethman became general secretary of 
the World’s Committee and Durkee was appointed senior secretary for 
Czechoslovakia. While Durkee did not work as easily with the nationals 
as had Gethman and his problems were heightened by mounting financial 
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difficulties, the Association continued to grow.1** Durkee’s statesmanlike 
qualities and religious devotion contributed enormously to the richness of 
the Association’s program, especially to its religious emphasis, its variety 
of activities, and its relations to national minorities. In 1931 church Asso- 
cations had mounted to 304, with a membership of 13,954; city Associa- 
tions, now 13 instead of 14, had a membership of 5,877; student Asso- 
ciations had increased to 7, with a membership of 2,760; and there was 
one experimental rural Association with a membership of 34.183 

Rapid expansion brought problems, chiefly financial. The construction 
of the buildings meant debts. Grants from government agencies were not 
as large as had been expected. In making its grants for buildings, the gov- 
ernment insisted that a fixed proportion of each structure be devoted to 
housing people. The Association was never sure of the amount until a 
building had been completed, and usually the sum did not come up to 
what had been hoped. The postwar slump in giving in North America 
prevented the aid from that continent reaching the dimensions which some 
of the national leaders had anticipated. The building loans had to be paid 
in annual installments, which could not be deferred or refinanced.1** It 
was not easy to hold first-class nationals in the secretaryship in the face 
of broadening opportunities that the young republic offered to all capable 
men, but in 1938 ten out of the twelve secretaries who had brief or ex- 
tended training in North America were still at work.1*° 

With these problems, so largely financial, the Czechoslovak Association 
seemed ill-prepared to face the depression with the consequent decline 
in funds and personnel from North America and the worsening of the 
economic situation in the country itself. Durkee’s trip to America late in 
the 1920’s to raise funds from American-Bohemian sources did not pro- 
duce the hoped-for results.18° Durkee did not return, and Charles T. 
Tidball became senior secretary. The North American staff was reduced 
from eight in 1929 to three in 1933 (J. Brackett Lewis, J. J. Somerville, 
and E. F. Duffy), and to one, Lewis, in 1936.187 Somerville’s departure 
early in 1933 left an especially great gap. Through his constant field travel, 
his devoted service had made its mark. 

As in many other countries under similar stress, the Association picture 
was not entirely dark. In 1932 and again in 1938 the heavy building loans, 
carried by the Central Committee for all the Associations, were reported 
to be in a satisfactory condition: interest and amortization were being 
met. In 1930 a new city Association sprang up of itself.188 While there 
were losses in membership, large numbers of unemployed were served by 
special courses and recreation facilities.1°® In several Associations Bible 
study classes and discussion groups on religion were maintained. Physical 
work was flourishing, led by either part-time secretaries or by volunteers. 
Educational classes, cultural groups, and boys’ and young men’s clubs 
continued to expand until the German occupation. Annual student con- 
ferences were devoted to the religious life. Annual National Conventions 
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of board members, secretaries, and volunteer workers thrashed out pol- 
icies, exchanged experience, and accepted budgets. For ten years, summer 
school was attended by secretaries and club leaders to the number of one 
hundred.!° In 1934 Hi-Y Clubs were introduced and six Y’s Men’s Clubs 
developed as one of the many forms of young men’s groups. That year a 
new Association was organized in the major steel city, Moravská Ostrava. 
A young people’s conference in the same year brought together Czechs 
and Slovaks of two Protestant churches, partly healing a breach of the 
preceding year.'®! Camps for boys (with certain periods for girls) were 
reported to be “the largest undertaking of a program nature.” The Associa- 
tion owned twelve permanently equipped camps, two operated by the 
Central Committee and the rest by city Associations." 

So admirably had the men of Czechoslovakia responded that in 1938 
the remaining fraternal secretary, Brackett Lewis, believed that the Asso- 
ciations were able to stand on their own feet and no longer needed even 
one man from the other side of the Atlantic.19* Accordingly, and partly for 
family reasons, he resigned and came home. He had served five years as 
general secretary in Prague, and five as national secretary.1°* The Inter- 
national Board was not entirely convinced that this step was wise, but 
accepted it.1°° Moreover, leaders in Prague suggested that the International 
Board have a secretary for eastern Europe to keep in touch with and ad- 
vise the Czechoslovak Association.!%° 

The issue of the North American connection was made urgent by the 
political developments of 1938 and 1939. The forced cessions to Germany 
and Hungary in September, 1938, brought a flood of refugees into what 
was left of Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak Association appealed to the 
World’s Committee and the International Board for help.1®* Three of the 
nine city Association buildings and four of the summer camps were lost 
when the country was dismembered, but it was for aid with the refugees 
and the rebuilding of the morale of the nation that the request was made. 
Help quickly came, not only from North America, but also from the As- 
sociations of Scandinavia, Holland, and Great Britain.1°* 

In the portions of Czechoslovakia annexed by the Germans and Hun- 
garians the Associations found difficulty in operating. Under the German 
protectorate and then during the German occupation in World War II, 
the Associations in the rest of the country were increasingly restricted. 
Secretaries were under the scrutiny of the Gestapo. A student secretary, 
Jaroslav Simsa, and two of his volunteer leaders, Mares and Valenta, lost 
their lives in underground opposition to the Nazis. Some other secretaries 
were imprisoned. In Slovakia in 1941 the Association was ordered dis- 
solved. In 1943 a command for dissolution in Bohemia and Moravia fol- 
lowed.!°® Yet the Association did not disappear: it carried on under the 
protection of the churches. But when peace came and the buildings were 
recovered, some of them had been damaged and much of the equipment 
had been removed.” 
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In 1945 Czechoslovakia was again independent and measures were 
taken to restore the YMCAs: in these the International Board helped. In 
October, 1945, Lawrence Aplin arrived as its representative. Aid came 
from the World Youth Fund for the training of secretaries and the re- 
habilitation of the physical equipment. The church Associations kept 
their membership in the national organization, but this tie was not as close 
as formerly.?°? 

The coup of 1948 by which the Communists seized power did not im- 
mediately end the YMCA. For a time Aplin was able to remain. When 
the government ordered a single official Youth Movement, called the 
Cz.J.M., which was Communist, the Association attempted to remain 
independent on the ground that it was more than a youth organization.?” 
There were a few Communists among its leaders, but in general the Asso- 
ciation remained true to the non-Communist, Western type of democracy. 
Indeed, it was in peril of becoming a center of opposition to commu- 
nism. Under Aplin’s direction, relief was still carried on for those 
orphaned or left half-orphaned by the war.?°* 

The situation rapidly deteriorated. In April, 1950, Aplin was with- 
drawn. For a time the Association was permitted to operate, but activities 
with youth under eighteen years of age were prohibited, raising funds by 
public subscription was forbidden, and only income from membership 
fees and services remained. For a few months grants continued from the 
government, but in February, 1951, the Association was dissolved and its 
property was taken over by the Union of Czechoslovak Youth.?°° 


Poland 


In Poland, as in Czechoslovakia, the YMCA, with strong assistance from 
the Associations of the United States and Canada, had a brilliant but brief 
course. Here, too, this was from World War I to the aftermath of World 
War II. 

Like Czechoslovakia, Poland was predominantly Slav and politically 
was the victim of its larger neighbors. As a nation it had had a long 
existence, but in the eighteenth century it had been partitioned among 
Prussia, Austria, and Russia. The largest share had gone to Russia. Polish 
nationalism did not die, and from time to time broke out in revolt. As an 
outcome of World War I it was triumphant and Poland again became 
independent. In 1939 Poland was invaded first by Germany and then by 
Russia. By 1941 the Germans were in possession of the entire country. 
In 1945 Russia “liberated” Poland, but the government that followed 
was Communist and it quickly became clear that here was another satellite 
of the U.S.S.R. Religiously Poland was overwhelmingly Roman Catholic. 
Protestants, most of them Germans, were small minorities. In the South- 
east the majority of the population were Orthodox and Uniates. 
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As was true of the Czechoslovaks, during World War I the YMCA 
served Poles in the Allied armies and won their confidence.” At the in- 
vitation of the Commander of the Polish Legion in France, five American 
secretaries arrived in Warsaw in April, 1919. They quickly opened huts. 
More American secretaries came, and by July of that year the Association 
was operating at forty points, with eight rolling canteens serving mobile 
troops. Eventually it was working in ninety places in addition to the rolling 
canteens. The rolling canteens were boxcars filled with supplies and at- 
tached chiefly to military trains. Educational activities, athletics, mass 
singing, concerts, dramatics, libraries, food and drink, were provided. 
Polish personnel was trained. In Poland the war continued into 1920, for 
the Poles invaded Russia, and the Russians, pressing back, drove within 
a few miles of Warsaw. The Association followed the Polish armies in 
both their advance and retreat. In 1921 financial necessities brought an 
extensive reduction in staff and equipment: by the end of that year opera- 
tions were confined to five localities, with several centers in Warsaw and 
Krakow. In all this enterprise Arthur S. Taylor was the senior secretary.7°* 

From the war work came continuing civilian Associations. While hos- 
tilities were still in progress, a number of leading Poles supported the 
suggestion that the YMCA remain and help in the task of reconstruction 
and of building the nation’s life. It was clear that in this predominantly 
Roman Catholic country the Association would be controlled by men of 
that communion, and that its membership would be made up chiefly of 
Roman Catholics. The International Committee decided to proceed. Senior 
Secretary Taylor formed a committee of prominent Poles. It drew up a 
constitution, which in 1921 was accepted by the Minister of the Interior. 
Thus the YMCA became a Polish institution. 

Several factors contributed to the cordial reception of the YMCA. Dur- 
ing their years of subjection to foreign powers the Poles had learned to 
conserve their national life through voluntary associations as opposed to 
foreign agencies, and the YMCA appealed to them as of that character. 
The disinterested work done by the American Red Triangle for the armed 
forces and civilian youth was so different from anything which the nation 
had known in modern times that press and public were alike deeply im- 
pressed. Catholic laymen of standing in public and private life, judging 
the YMCA by its war service, said: “We want these ideals and methods 
of work introduced in our country; in particular we want to see our lay- 
men and women sharing in making our youth into Christian citizens, 
alongside with the clergy’—to whom habitually the Roman Catholic 
Church assigned control. 

Although the YMCA might have been shunned as Anglo-Saxon and 
Protestant, as the Jesuits declared it to be, the opposition of the clergy 
was regarded by many loyally Catholic laymen as objection to lay partner- 
ship. Many of the laity did not like the way in which the clergy had taken 
orders from Austrian and Russian officialdom, and so were prepared to 
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go along with the Association. Although many Poles had completely 
thrown off the Church and all religion, the YMCA was careful not to let 
them fight its battles or to identify itself with them and their secularist 
socialist convictions. The Association appealed to and was supported by 
practicing Catholic laymen. Some of the higher clergy feared the Associa- 
tion and condemned it. The Primate of Poland and two other archbishops 
issued pastoral letters branding the Association as anti-Catholic and non- 
Polish. But Sapieha, the Cardinal Archbishop of Krakow, took an attitude 
of friendly tolerance. That was partly due to the fact that some board 
members, university professors, early went to him to report what the 
YMCA was doing. In 1936 he appointed a priest as liaison officer between 
himself and the YMCA in that city. 

The YMCA did not hold religious meetings, but it made a clear Chris- 
tian witness. Nine-tenths of its members were Roman Catholics, and 
about a tenth Protestants, but no Jews took part in its activities or used 
its facilities.?°° 

In 1922 Paul Super succeeded Taylor as senior secretary. Taylor was 
transferred to Italy, also as senior secretary. Paul Super (1880-1949) 
had been secretary of the Association at the University of Missouri, as- 
sistant secretary at Orange, New Jersey, general secretary in Honolulu, 
and had had six years in the New York office in charge of promotion of 
the training of secretaries in many lands. In this last post he had applied 
the educational philosophy of Dewey, the psychological ideas of Thorn- 
dike, and the classroom methods of Kilpatrick. He was chosen with the 
purpose of training Polish secretaries.?°° 

After a survey of the country, Super determined that the Association 
should concentrate on what he called the three capitals: Warsaw, the 
largest city in the country and the political capital; Lodz, the second city 
in size and the chief seat of the cotton industry; and Krakow, the medieval 
capital and now the cultural center. In 1923 the American YMCA in 
Poland was terminated as such and its property, bank balances, and staff 
were transferred to the Polish YMCA. A Central Committee was chosen, 
which soon gave way to a National Council. The Poles decided on a 
centralized organization of which the various local units would be branches. 
This was done to stress national unity in contrast with the traditional 
Polish political divisiveness, to make the Association’s structure correspond 
to most other Polish organizations, and to facilitate contacts with the 
government. It was a more centralized structure than the national one in 
Czechoslovakia. Against his repeated protests, for he wished a Pole to 
take over, Super was re-elected general director and held the post until 
his retirement (1947) .71° 

In its expressed purposes and tests for membership the Polish YMCA 
followed, with modifications, the pattern of the Association in other 
lands. It declared itself to be nonpolitical, to have as its aim the spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical development of the young men of Poland, their 
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permeation with ideals of unselfish service to the nation and mankind, 
and the maintenance of relationships with young men of other lands with 
similar ideals through the world-wide Association brotherhood. Active 
membership consisted of those who were recommended by two active mem- 
bers and who accepted in writing the aims of the Association through “the 
application of the principles found in the teachings and exemplified in 
the life of Christ, the study of those writers from whom the nation had 
drawn its inspiration during the years of servitude [and] active participa- 
tion either through the Association or through other agencies in service 
for their fellowmen and for the community.” 7"! 

Super was supported by an able North American staff. On it was E. O. 
Jacob, whom we have met in Turkey and Greece. He was director in 
Krakow, but in 1928 was transferred to Greece. William J. Rose, a Cana- 
dian from Winnipeg, a Rhodes scholar, who knew the language and pub- 
lished several works on the history of the country, was temporarily director 
at Krakow, and was transferred to national headquarters for student work 
and as general counselor. He took a doctorate at the University of Krakow, 
the first Anglo-Saxon to do so. Earle R. Cummings was on the national 
staff and then director at Warsaw, followed in 1924 by P. M. Scott. Cum- 
mings made a major contribution. He learned to speak Polish, and appre- 
ciated both the strength and the weakness of the Poles. He was a wise 
counselor to Super and others, and his wife ably seconded him. A. M. 
Chesley won the high respect and affection of many boys. Harold Rounds 
was director at Lodz.?!* Frank A. Eyman was national physical director. 
His contribution was of incalculable importance: more than any other of 
the North American secretaries he helped individual youths to straighten 
out their lives.?!8 

With strong Polish leadership and aided by the North American secre- 
taries, the YMCA grew rapidly. As elsewhere in Central Europe, the 
Association introduced sports and games, indoor and outdoor, where they 
had never before been known, and they proved immensely popular. So 
did camping: local and national camps brought in a new tradition and, as 
in Czechoslovakia, became training schools for Association work. In addi- 
tion to the Associations in the three centers—Warsaw, Lodz, and Krakow 
—a network of railroad Associations was created in the eastern provinces 
at the instance of a high official and as a deliberate effort to counteract 
Communist infiltration.” 

To assist this development, in addition to the loan of secretaries the 
International Committee gave financial subventions to the National 
Councils 

As in many another land, gifts for buildings came from North America. 
S. P. Fenn of Cleveland contributed most of the money which made pos- 
sible a building in Krakow, completed in 1926 and formally opened early 
in 1927. A substantial sum from Fenn’s bequest supplemented by amounts 
raised in Poland went to the plant in Warsaw, the largest of the Polish 
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Association, completed after 1936 but in use before that year. In Lodz 
gifts obtained by Mott and money raised in Poland made possible a build- 
ing which in 1935 was so far constructed that some of its units could be 
opened for use. The amounts raised in Poland, largely from banks, broke 
all records for World Service.?1¢ 

The growing physical equipment of the Association and the economic 
recovery of the country after the devastation wrought by World War I 
and its aftermath made possible a multiplication of membership and ac- 
tivities. Under the encouragement of Eyman, physical education and 
athletic sports increased. Volleyball and basketball were promoted, and 
playgrounds were acquired and developed. These supplemented the much 
more extensive physical education and playground program projected by 
the government.?!* Boys’ camps continued and grew, and underprivileged 
boys were served through clubs and classes. A radio school and an auto- 
mobile school were created. Intensive financial campaigns raised substan- 
tial sums.”!5 Since religious worship and formal instruction were the 
functions of the Roman Catholic Church, in its attempt to develop Chris- 
tian character the Association stressed “growth through creative activity.” 
Here, true to his earlier background, Super taught and applied the prin- 
ciples and methods of Dewey, Thorndike, and Kilpatrick.?® 

Great advances were achieved in spite of the cuts in North American 
personnel and appropriations which began in the 1920’s and continued 
into the 1930’s. As in other countries, the reductions meant agonizing 
decisions, particularly because the depression also hit Poland and caused 
a decline in the Associations’ membership and income. By 1936 the North 
American staff had been reduced to one man, Super.” As against 1931, 
within one year the membership in the three city Associations fell from 
2,856 to 2,449, or about a seventh.??! Yet, as in a number of other lands, 
the reduction of North American aid and the local effects of the depres- 
sion did not cause permanent losses. Relief measures for some of the un- 
employed intelligentsia were instituted.??? Construction was continued on 
the uncompleted buildings in Warsaw and Lodz. In 1933 membership 
mounted by more than a third.?** In 1934 a new camp was dedicated. All 
told there were about a dozen camps.?*4 Continuing government grants, 
which had contributed to the earlier growth, now helped to keep the Asso- 
ciation alive through the depression years.” In Warsaw in 1937 plans 
were adopted for five small buildings for working people.?® 

As we have suggested, the success of the Polish YMCA was largely due 
to Polish leadership, lay and secretarial. Closely in touch with public 
opinion, secretaries and board members saved the North American staff 
from many blunders. A few were Polish Americans. More were young 
university men who had grown up in Russia and who, returning to Poland 
after World War I, were found by European Student Relief.?27 

Because of age Super was due for retirement in 1940, but before that 
year political developments brought fresh crises to the Polish Association 
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and postponed it. The German advances into Austria and Czechoslovakia 
in 1938 and the fore part of 1939 caused great excitement in Poland. As 
the threat of German invasion mounted, the Association, along with other 
Polish organizations, offered its facilities to the government, and courses 
were conducted to prepare men and women for special civilian war service. 
Super resisted the suggestion of the International Board that he return 
home before the outbreak of hostilities,?** and in September the German 
invasion made him a refugee, along with thousands of Poles. He went to 
Rumania. There, with Brown, he organized relief for the refugees. Before 
long, at the request of the American Commission for Polish Relief, he 
transferred his responsibilities to the Poles in Hungary. From there he 
went to France, where he was of help to the Poles in that country. Upon 
the German invasion of France he returned to the United States (1940).??9 

On returning to America, Super traveled extensively, arousing interest 
in Poland’s cause, stimulating interest and giving through World Service, 
and stirring Americans of Polish ancestry to contribute to Polish Associa- 
tion budgets. He helped give direction to the Polish Association as it 
spread from country to country.?°° 

During World War II, with some financial aid from the International 
Board, the Polish YMCA operated in Poland, Switzerland, unoccupied 
France, Great Britain, Rumania, Hungary, the Middle East, Italy, and 
Africa. In Switzerland the interned Polish soldiers were served through 
the World’s Committee. The World’s Committee also made itself respon- 
sible for aid to the hundreds of thousands of Polish prisoners of war in 
Germany. In unoccupied France the Polish Association operated with 
financial aid from the Polish Government. For the centers of the Polish 
Association in Scotland and England, assistance was principally from those 
two countries. A. L. Miller of the Jerusalem Association rendered great 
service to the Polish soldiers in Iraq and Palestine and to the Polish boys 
and girls in Palestine. In Egypt, British and American Association leaders 
assisted. The Polish Association followed Polish refugees to Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika, the Rhodesias, and the Union of South Africa. Immediately 
after the war the English National Council aided the Polish Association in 
its work among the armies of occupation in Germany and among the dis- 
placed persons.”#1 

As World War II drew to its close, the Associations of the United 
States and Canada continued their interest in the Polish YMCA. In Febru- 
ary, 1944, they sent Kenneth J. Smith to Europe and the Middle East 
to study at first hand the situation of the Polish Association.?** Within 
Poland, even under the German occupation, the Association had main- 
tained a program adapted to war conditions. The Polish Association also 
served prisoners of war in Germany and the Poles deported there for 
forced labor. Inevitably some of the Association’s equipment in Poland 
had been damaged or destroyed.?** 

After the defeat and expulsion of the Germans, the Association in 
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Poland expanded: its service to Polish prisoners of war opened many a 
door. It aided children orphaned by the war and carried on other activities 
in several centers.**+ In May, 1946, the International Board allocated 
$25,000 from the World Youth Fund to the Polish Association for work 
with the troops.?°° 

In Poland, Smith reported progress on the reconstruction of the build- 
ings in Lodz and Warsaw, which was aided by the World Youth Fund and 
the organization of new Associations in cities acquired by Poland in 
former German territory. William R. Wright was sent to collaborate with 
him. Smith advised on administration, and Wright on program.?**° The 
National Committee was reconstituted and the training of secretaries was 
resumed.”?7 Membership and program improved, and financial advances 
were made toward self-support.?%* In 1948 there were Associations in ten 
cities, with a total membership of 3,566 men, 6,761 boys, and 3,856 
women and girls; summer camps were conducted for boys; thousands of 
meals were served to needy children in schools; and physical education 
and educational classes were carried on.?® In 1948 Wright was with- 
drawn, and Smith remained as the only North American secretary. 

These promising developments in Poland were halted by the triumph of 
communism. In 1949 pressures were brought on the Association to be- 
come a purely governmental agency. That year it became clear that 
Smith’s presence was embarrassing the National Committee, and he left.?4° 
The Polish Association adopted a new charter, was renamed the Associa- 
tion for Social Work, or Association “Hearth” (Ognisko) and cut its ties 
with the World’s Alliance.74! 

The action in Poland did not mean the end of the Polish YMCA. A 
section continued in Great Britain,?4* and there were Associations among 
the Poles in France. They and their leaders looked upon Smith as a friend 
and counselor, even after his assignment to Italy. 

The question arose of the relation of the International Committee and 
the World’s Committee toward these Associations. Both Committees as a 
matter of principle recognized only national committees and wished ethnic 
groups to be under the national committee of the land in which they were 
found. Yet the Poles in Britain and France regarded themselves as exiles 
and their residence as only temporary, pending their return to the home- 
land.*4° In 1953 the World’s Committee recognized “the various YMCA 
Polish groups in western Europe as a culturally National Movement with 
its own constitution” and a Polish Ad Interim Committee was appointed 
pending the formation of a Polish National Committee.*4+ In 1954 the 
International Committee made a grant to the Polish Section in Great 
Britain, to be matched by a grant from the English National Council.?*° 

In the mid-1950’s, then, the Polish YMCA was still very much alive, 
but among the émigrés outside Poland. 
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Baltic Lands 


Following World War I the YMCAs of the United States and Canada 
extended their assistance to two of the Baltic republics—Latvia and 
Estonia—whose independence was recognized in the peace that followed 
that struggle. At the outbreak of World War I both countries were part 
of the Russian Empire, as they had been since their conquest early in 
the eighteenth century. Culturally, for centuries they had been under 
Russian, Danish, Swedish, and especially German influence. It was chiefly 
through the Germans that in the late Middle Ages they had been converted 
to Christianity, and Germans had long been dominant economically and 
socially. Yet the Letts and the Ests constituted the majority of the popula- 
tion in their respective countries. At the time of the Reformation the pre- 
vailing faith became Lutheranism. In both countries, through Russian in- 
fluence, there were Orthodox minorities. 

The YMCAs of the United States and Canada attempted to strengthen 
mutual relationships in their efforts in Latvia and Estonia. Winter confer- 
ences embraced the two countries, and for fifteen summers a joint training 
school was conducted. In 1929 a co-ordinating committee was formed 
of the Associations in both lands. As elsewhere, the Associations assisted 
by those of North America included members from the several national- 
ities and denominations or confessions. Yet the German Associations, 
antedating those founded with aid from North America, tended to remain 
aloof, as did the majority of the German young men; and most of the 
work among Russians was distinct and aligned with that among Russians 
elsewhere. Several of the leading Lutheran clergy actively co-operated. 
For years the pastor of the largest Lutheran congregation in Riga was 
president of the Riga Association. Some of the Orthodox clergy were 
cordial.?*° 


Latvia 


It was in 1920 that the Premier of Latvia asked the International Com- 
mittee to undertake work in the Latvian army. Two secretaries were sent. 
The program in physical education and children’s playgrounds so com- 
mended itself that it was extended rapidly among civilians. In 1923 a 
constitution for the Riga Association was registered, and in 1924 a board 
of directors was elected. Since the staff was largely Russian, for a short 
time the Latvians thought of the Association as not belonging to them, 
but in 1925, except for the North Americans, the staff was purely Latvian 
and the membership predominantly of that nationality. At the outset the 
Latvians regarded the Association as simply another athletic club, but 
other features of the fourfold program were soon added and a student 
group was organized in the university.?*7 
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For the civilian Associations the North American staff was never large. 
In 1923 it was B. G. Mitchell and H. D. Anderson, and in 1925 J. Brackett 
Lewis and J. C. Greiner. In 1927 Lewis was transferred to Czechoslovakia 
and O. J. Frederiksen was added. In 1930 only Greiner was left.*** 

The Riga Association rapidly developed its program. It was the only 
organization where all nationalities met in joint activities. The finest 
athletic field in the country was created and stress was placed on the par- 
ticipation of the rank and-file of the members in recreation.**® Volleyball 
and basketball were introduced and became popular. The boys’ department 
and boys’ camp flourished. Educational classes in various subjects were 
conducted, and a trade school was begun which served as a precedent for 
similar schools. Vocational guidance for high school students was intro- 
duced. Religious meetings were held for boys. Group study of the life 
and teachings of Christ was promoted. To meet the need of the rank and 
file of the citizens, a religious-emphasis week on a nationwide scale was 
organized.”°° Personnel was trained, both locally and in Springfield Col- 
lege.2>1 One secretary, Radzins, was placed in charge of the national 
work.?5™? By the end of 1932 four Associations had been organized out- 
side of Riga. 

The deterioration of the financial situation in North America and the 
effects of the depression in Latvia brought serious consequences. Al- 
though in 1933 small subventions came from the International Board for 
a program among students and secondary school boys, for the national 
organization, for training secretaries, and for a project for the unem- 
ployed,” in 1934 Greiner was demobilized and turned over his post to 
Zarrins, a Latvian trained in Geneva.?°4 Left without a North American 
secretary, the Latvian Association found the going hard. Some financial 
assistance was still given from North America, and occasional visits by 
Davis of the World’s Committee and Lewis from Czechoslovakia helped 
to maintain contacts; but by the autumn of 1935 the two men trained in 
North America had left the staff for government positions,?°> by the end 
of 1935 four of the five men prepared abroad had resigned, and later the 
fifth man accepted a post with the League of Nations. The reasons were 
mainly financial.?°° 

Yet the Association continued. In 1937, largely because of financial 
pressure upon the YWCA, the latter combined with the YMCA and the 
two formed the Youth Christian Association.” The step was urged by 
the government as part of a general policy to reduce the number of or- 
ganizations in the small country.*°* The union did not prove happy, and 
about 1939 the connection with the YWCA was terminated.?59 

However, in 1940 a death blow was dealt through the occupation of 
Latvia by the U.S.S.R. Under the Russian Communist regime the YMCA 
was dissolved and the Riga building was taken over by the local authori- 
ties =32 
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During World War II, in camps in Germany for displaced persons, 
YMCAs sprang up spontaneously and became rallying points for Lat- 
vians.7°1 


Estonia 


Unlike several other European Associations aided by the YMCAs of the 
United States and Canada, that in Estonia did not start through service 
to the armed forces of the country. In 1919 two secretaries were returning 
from northern Russia and were asked to see what opportunity existed for 
the Association. One of the two, Ernest Ropes, went to Narva; before 
long he was devoting himself to the prisoners of war being released by 
Russia who were now making their way home through that city. He was 
early succeeded by others; and when the stream of ex-prisoners subsided, 
he and Edwin Wright gave their attention to Russian schools and organiz- 
ing boys’ clubs. To Tallinn (Reval) went Herbert S. Gott, who had had 
experience in America, Irkutsk, and Harbin. From the beginning the pur- 
pose was to build a city Association. In 1920 George F. Robinson opened 
Tartu (Dorpat) and planned to serve both the community and students in 
the university. By 1924 operations in Narva were temporarily suspended, 
but not before a boy had been influenced who later became a priest in 
the Orthodox Church and who applied to boys in his parish what he had 
learned in the Association.?® 

It was mainly through Gott, as senior secretary, that the Association 
in Estonia was developed. Deeply spiritual, a man of vision, Gott gave 
superb leadership. The Association quickly became rooted among the 
Estonians, won their support, and was carried on chiefly by them. It 
touched every aspect of the nation’s life—industrial, student, rural, and 
city. In contrast with many other countries, more indigenous secretarial 
leadership came forward and was trained than could be used.?°* At Tal- 
linn (Reval) the usual features of the fourfold program were developed. 
Boys’ work, with physical education, camping, and Bible classes, was a 
leading feature.*°* Basketball, volleyball, and baseball were introduced 
and a league for their promotion was organized.?°° While the membership 
was primarily Estonian, some Germans and Russians were drawn in.?° 
The enthusiastic co-operation was obtained of several of the Lutheran 
pastors, including the Bishop, and of the Orthodox clergy. Play and 
hygiene for children were promoted and night classes were conducted to 
help refugees and returning soldiers in their readjustment. From the be- 
ginning the Estonian Government accorded its support. The big industries 
backed the Association,?** and from North America came the money for 
a building in Tartu (Dorpat). 

The Association soon became a national movement with a national pro- 
gram: in 1925, a National Council was formed and Gott was chosen as 
national advisory secretary.?°* By 1928 there were Associations in Tallinn 
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(Reval), the capital; Tartu (Dorpat), the university center; Narva, the 
main industrial city; and in at least two other cities; and plans were being 
outlined for a rural secretary. The rapid emergence of trained Estonian 
personnel made this possible.*°? Gott was asked by the Lutheran churches 
to organize their youth work throughout the country.?”° By 1930 Gott 
was the only North American secretary, but the Association was steadily 
going forward. Rather than develop a dominating centralized structure, 
the National Council sought to encourage initiative in the local Associa- 
tions. For a time financial assistance came from the Danish Associations, 
but by 1931 that had been discontinued, and increasing local support 
more than compensated for a decline in subventions from North America. 
What was regarded as the most fruitful part of the program was among 
high school boys: the Hi-Y’s were widespread and popular. In at least two 
factories the Association carried on an industrial program, and several 
country churches had Associations as part of their parish life.?™ 

The problems brought by the depression to the North American Asso- 
ciations, as well as his ill health, led in 1933 to the withdrawal of Gott.?” 
The International Committee was able to send only slight financial aid, 
and although some financial assistance was renewed by the Danish Asso- 
ciation, the local effects of the depression contributed to a reduction of 
the budget of the Associations.” 

The blows were not fatal. The diversified program, well sustained by 
Estonian leadership, continued. To succeed Gott, an Estonian, H. Tönis- 
son, was elected national general secretary and proved a very able leader.?“* 
An outstanding secretary was sent to Springfield College for more train- 
ing, and the Baltic Summer School provided preparation for others. In 
1933 twenty Associations and eight sub-Associations were reported, two 
other Associations were in process of organization, and four cities were 
waiting for Associations.” Through visits, Davis, Brackett Lewis, and 
Anderson were able to keep in touch with the Estonian Movement. In 
1936, in a government order which placed all organizations for youth 
below twenty years of age under the Youth Department of the Ministry of 
Education, the YMCA and the YWCA were the only Christian bodies in 
which youths of that age group were allowed to participate.” In 1937, 
next to the University, the Tallinn Association had the school with the 
largest enrollment in the country, and membership in the Associations was 
increasing.?"* In 1938 the National Council found itself in a position to 
elect a full-time general secretary, Arthur Kasak, to relieve Tönisson, who 
while he carried that office was also general secretary of the Tallinn Asso- 
ciation.?78 

World War II and the occupation of Estonia by Russian troops led, 
in 1940, to the dissolution of all the Associations in Estonia. Tönisson 
was taken away by the Russians and was never heard of again. However, 
in 1944 the International Board made an appropriation to the National 
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Committee of Sweden to enable Estonian refugees in that country to build 
up an Estonian YMCA-in-exile.?”? 


Italy 


In Italy the outstanding fact the YMCA had to face was the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Since the Vatican is in Italy and for centuries all the Popes 
had been Italians, it was peculiarly important. Yet, as in other prevailingly 
Roman Catholic countries, a large proportion of the laity maintained only 
a nominal connection with the Church and anticlericalism was strong. 
Small Protestant minorities existed. One of them, the Waldensians, was 
indigenous and had a continuing history reaching back to the twelfth cen- 
tury. Persecuted, they were long confined to remote Alpine valleys, but 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries numbers of them moved into 
the cities. In the twentieth century other Protestant groups arose, the out- 
growth of British and particularly American missions. Politically, the Italy 
in which the YMCAs operated was first a constitutional monarchy; next, 
from soon after World War I until the close of World War II, a monarchy 
under the control of fascism with Mussolini as Dictator; and then as a 
result of World War II, a republic with a constitution guaranteeing re- 
ligious liberty, but with the Roman Catholic Church still potent. 

YMCAs sprang up in Italy in the third quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. At first they were entirely among the Waldensians and were centered 
in the parishes. Gradually groups arose that were interdenominational. The 
first National Convention was held in 1887, with delegates from twenty 
Associations. There was a National Committee, and the Central Interna- 
tional Committee maintained contact with it. By 1892 the number of 
Associations, all of them small, had jumped to fifty. Then they declined, 
but after World War I they once more increased. In 1927 they totaled 
sixty-seven, with Waldensians still the largest element.?°° 

The YMCAs of the United States and Canada first concerned them- 
selves with Italy through James Stokes. This was in the mid-1890’s and 
was at the suggestion of Robert Prochet, a physician in Rome. An Italian, 
Pirazzini, was sent to Springfield College for training, presumably by 
Stokes. Returning to Rome he became secretary in rooms which Stokes 
helped him to obtain. In 1897 or 1898 Stokes bought the building in 
which the rooms were situated and gave it to the International Commit- 
tee.*°! Stokes kept closely in touch with the Rome Association. He wished 
it to conform to the North American pattern, to be self-supporting and 
self-governing, but this was not easily achieved.?°? The board of directors 
was Protestant, but the Association served many non-Protestants. Its con- 
stituency was chiefly English-speaking and German-speaking young men 
who were students or clerks in Rome and who, away from home, found 
in it a congenial center.?*? 
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It was from the growing interest in Europe which arose out of World 
War I, and from contacts formed with Italian soldiers during that struggle, 
that the International Committee actively undertook to assist in Italy. 
After the war, representatives of the International Committee who had 
served Italian troops remained. It was decided to concentrate on two 
cities, Rome as the capital, and Turin as one of the leading industrial 
centers. Turin was not far from the Waldensian valleys and offered the 
possibility of obtaining recruits from them for the secretariat. In Rome 
there seems to have been the double purpose of a city Association of the 
North American type and of a Christian world center, akin to the dream 
which Harte cherished for the Jerusalem Association.*** Attempts were 
made to establish working arrangements with the older Association, the 
Associazione Cristiana della Gioventu, known briefly as the A.C.D.G. 
In 1921 Claud N. Nelson, who had served the Association in Russia, 
Germany, and Switzerland, was sent by the International Committee, 
initially to co-operate with the Italian Student Christian Federation.?*° 
By 1923 the International Committee had six secretaries in Italy, two of 
them in Rome and four in Turin.?°® Arthur S. Taylor, whom we have met 
in Poland, was senior secretary, with his residence in Rome. Some diffi- 
culty was experienced in amalgamating what had been begun in Rome 
through Stokes and the new, postwar project of the International Com- 
mittee. This was resolved, but only gradually. That was partly because of 
an ambiguity in purpose—between a city Association rooted in Italy, as 
conceived by the International Committee, and a world center. By 1923 a 
building had been acquired in which both branches were consolidated. The 
Paris basis for membership was adopted and, as in Turin, the Association 
was interconfessional, with both Protestant and Roman Catholic members. 
There was an Italian general secretary, C. Gay, and Nelson was the Amer- 
ican associate.*°? In Turin a spacious building in a good location was 
acquired. It was remodeled and expanded to include a gymnasium and 
a swimming pool. It had more staff than Rome, and partly because of its 
swimming pool—an asset which Rome lacked—it had a larger member- 
ship. In Naples, an apartment was purchased for student work.?°* Both 
the Rome and Turin Associations exemplified the fourfold program 
adapted to Italian conditions. 

Gradually the influence of the North American ideals permeated the 
older Associations. By 1926 about thirty of them had declared themselves 
interdenominational or interconfessional and had asked for help from the 
North Americans.”*? 

In 1925 there was some apprehension that Mussolini would order all 
foreign secretaries to leave.2°° That he did not do, but because of the 
deteriorating financial situation in North America the staff was reduced 
until in 1931, of the North American secretaries, only Taylor remained. 

The government allowed the Association to continue. Indeed, in its 
program for physical education it may have taken a leaf out of the Asso- 
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ciation’s notebook, for there was a striking resemblance and what appears 
to have been deliberate copying.?®1 Moreover, late in the 1920’s on 
Italian initiative and with North American financial aid, a city Associa- 
tion was begun in Florence.?°? Progress was made in recruiting and train- 
ing an Italian secretariat. Advances were registered in boys’ work. Aid 
was given by the South American Movement, partly through secretaries 
and partly through the training of two men at the Instituto Técnico in 
Montevideo.”** The Association maintained its independence by refusing 
to join the Opera Nazionale Dopolavoro or the Ballila, inclusive Fascist 
organizations, for to have done so would have meant becoming a political 
institution.*°* But in its buildings for youth, both for the Dopolavoro and 
the Ballila, the government took the buildings of the Association as 
models.?9° 

Of course there were difficulties. Because of the attitude of the gov- 
ernment it was impossible to call on the public for funds or to conduct an 
open membership campaign, and activities had to be confined to the 
buildings. With the deepening of the depression, subsidies from North 
America were reduced.” To help those who were religiously seeking, the 
Rome Association arranged for lectures by Ernesto Buonaiuti, a learned 
and deeply religious priest and professor of religious history in the Uni- 
versity of Rome, who for his convictions had been excommunicated by the 
Roman Catholic Church. This could not fail to bring added criticism 
from the hierarchy.*®* In 1937 it became necessary for financial reasons 
to seal the Turin building and to close the Association in that city. Since 
President Wilson had given Mott the money for the building with the pro- 
vision that it be spent in Italy, after various necessary deductions the 
proceeds were transferred to the Rome Association. This helped to make 
possible a new building,?°> but the erection of that structure was long 
delayed. The Italian Associations suffered from declining membership and 
Taylor was faced with the problem of helping in the reorganization of the 
National Movement.?*? In October, 1937, Taylor was removed by death.°”° 
Davis filled in temporarily and Claud N. Nelson was obtained as a suc- 
cessor: by his previous experience with the Association in Italy he was 
peculiarly qualified.*°! However, in the spring of 1940 Nelson went to 
the United States to report, and Italy’s entrance into the war prevented 
his return until 1945.°°? So far as possible Guido Graziani, general secre- 
tary of the Rome Association, who had been trained in America, kept in 
touch with the International Board, but the Rome Association had to 
close. 

When in 1944 the victorious Allied forces entered Rome the British 
YMCA was with them. Nelson was soon sent as a member of the British 
YMCA serving the British troops, for the International Committee had no 
intention of abandoning the country.*°* Through the World’s Committee 
Italian prisoners of war had been aided in India, Kenya, Switzerland, and 
the United States. As they returned, many were also assisted through the 
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World’s Committee. Through them doors were opened to the YMCA, 
especially in the South.*°* Nelson was convinced that the Association had 
a much larger opportunity in Italy than ever before.*°° The National Com- 
mittee was reorganized, and in various ways the World’s Committee and 
the English National Council helped in the resurrection of the Association. 
Aid from North America came from the World Youth Fund and the James 
Stokes Society. City Associations sprang up and beginnings were made in 
training a secretariat.*°° 

Increasingly the Associations were interconfessional.2°’ In 1946 the 
National Federation adopted the declaration: 


“The Young Men’s Christian Associations are free associations 
independent of every other organization, civil or religious, composed 
of young men who intend to promote the development of their phys- 
ical, intellectual, social, and spiritual personality in the Christian 
faith and life, according to the convictions and traditions of each.” °° 


In Central and North Italy parish priests often encouraged Roman 
Catholics to participate in the YMCA. At least one bishop supported 
them:22? 

In 1954 there were four city Associations—Rome, Turin, Siderno, and 
Catania. Kenneth J. Smith was fraternal secretary. Subventions from the 
International Committee were given for special projects. These included 
the National Committee, secretarial training, a rural extension program, 
the Rome building, and the Triennial National Congress at which it was 
hoped to reorganize the National Committee on the basis of representation 
from the local Associations.34° The Rome building was completed in 
1955.44 


Portugal 


In Portugal the YMCAs of the United States and Canada aided in another 
Latin and predominantly Roman Catholic country. The very small Prot- 
estant minorities were the outgrowth of British and American missions. 

YMCAs were organized in the 1890’s at the instance of Robert More- 
ton, long agent of the British and Foreign Bible Society. The first seem 
to have been founded in Oporto in 1894 and in Lisbon in 1896. They 
were frankly and exclusively Protestant and had evangelization as one 
of their objectives. A National Committee was formed and admission to 
the World’s Alliance was obtained. In 1902 a Swiss, Rudolph Horner 
(1865-1927), trained in Springfield, came as secretary to Oporto and then 
Lisbon. He was supported by the German Swiss Associations and was 
under the World’s Committee. Through him classes and lectures were em- 
phasized and attracted non-Protestants as well as Protestants; physical 
education was introduced, along with basketball.*12 

The first contact of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada with 
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Portugal appears to have been through Myron A. Clark, the pioneer in 
Brazil, who was there for a few weeks in 1905.*!° The next seems to have 
been through Mott, who was in the country in 1909 giving evangelistic 
addresses. Mott persuaded Rockefeller to give $30,000 for a building at 
Coimbra, seat of the leading university, and induced Clark (1915) to see 
to the erection of the building.*'* Clark went to Coimbra, purchased a 
site, supervised the beginning of construction, and fathered a student 
Association.*?® 

Clark was deflected by World War I. Portugal entered the war in 1916 
on the side of the Allies and sent troops to France. In February, 1918, 
Clark went to France to direct the operations of the Association for the 
Portuguese troops. These were carried on through the British Association 
but largely with American personnel and funds.?!® 

In spite of the war, in 1918 the Coimbra building was completed 
under the direction of W. H. Stallings. Very early the question arose 
whether the Coimbra Association should be avowedly Christian. Some of 
the radicals in the group objected strongly to that designation and em- 
phasis.*!* The Christian purpose was made clear, but the several hundred 
students attracted to the building were interested merely in its gymnasium 
and social privileges. Yet Stallings succeeded in gathering a Bible class 
and a lasting effect was made on several men.*!® 

In the first flush of the postwar expansion in Europe, three secretaries 
were assigned by the International Committee to Portugal. Stallings was at 
Coimbra and was national secretary, Clark H. Hagenbuch was placed at 
Lisbon, and Orton S. Clark at Oporto.1® 

Financial stringency and other complications brought early retrench- 
ment. Stallings left on furlough in 1922 and did not return. Orton Clark 
was stationed at Coimbra, but not for long.*?° By 1923 Earl E. Dilley, at 
Lisbon, was the only remaining North American secretary. 

For a time it was believed that a secretarial force should be maintained, 
partly because here was a possible door into Spain.*?! Indeed, in addition 
to Dilley, a physical director was assigned to the country.*?? In Lisbon 
a building was purchased, a boys’ camp was conducted, a leaders’ con- 
ference was held, some local support was obtained, a basketball league 
was organized,*** social service was undertaken for newsboys and boot- 
blacks, and something was done for students.*?4 A national, Antonio de 
Sousa, son of a former Minister of Education and a brilliant, much- 
respected writer, was secretary in Coimbra. In 1932 Monzó addressed 
large audiences in Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto.*”° 

However, because of the financial situation in North America, in 1932 
Dilley was recalled. De Sousa remained in charge of the International 
Committee’s enterprise, but the subsidy was drastically reduced.**® There 
was a suggestion that the responsibility for Portugal be handed over to 
the World’s Committee, but the objection was raised that the Committee 
was not an administrative body. An effort was also made, fruitless as it 
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proved, to induce one of the European Movements to assume the 
burden.*?? 

In spite of the reduced assistance from North America, the Portuguese 
Associations survived. In 1954 there were three—in Coimbra, Lisbon, 
and Oporto. In the mid-1950’s de Sousa was national secretary. In 1955 
the International Committee gave a subsidy to the National Committee 
and also to maintain the building at Coimbra. 


France 


We have seen that in France the influence of the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada was felt early, chiefly through the initiative and financial 
help of Stokes. Stokes gave his aid to an Association in Paris and kept 
in close touch until at least 1910.828 

Since 1851, quite without assistance from North America, YMCAs 
had flourished. They were of first-class importance, both in France and 
in their share in the formation and continuing life of the World’s Alli- 
ance,” but their history is beyond the scope of our survey. 

An account of the aid from America during World War I has been 
given elsewhere *°° and here must be passed with only the briefest mention. 
It was in January, 1915, that the first Foyer du Soldat was opened by 
Emmanuel Sautter (1862-1933), general secretary of the World’s Com- 
mittee and secretary of the Union Chrétienne des Jeunes Gens. He did it 
on the promise from Mott of financial help from North America. Before 
the entrance of the United States into the war a few Foyers were begun. 
After that event they rapidly multiplied. Their programs were not unlike 
those maintained by the Association for the men in the other Allied armies. 
Up to the signing of peace, in June, 1919, 1,534 Foyers had been con- 
ducted for French soldiers and sailors and foreign legionnaires in the 
French army. Of the 1,682 secretaries who had served in them, 690, or a 
little over a third, were Americans. Most of the money to inaugurate and 
maintain them came from America. The director was Sautter, with two 
Americans, Darius A. Davis and William Sloane Coffin, as associate di- 
rectors. 

After World War I considerable assistance was given to the French 
Association. Over a few years the International Committee had several 
secretaries in France. For a time the senior secretary was A. W. Hanson, 
who was followed in that post by H. W. Chaffee.*?! What they had seen 
in the Foyers inspired some French business men to start in Bordeaux a 
work for young men and boys on a broad Christian basis. Four Christian 
movements—the Scouts, Student and Lycée Federations, and the French 
YMCA— formed the Friends of Youth. With American financial aid and 
the counsel of a North American secretary a building was bought and 
equipped and an institution was founded, which by 1925 was financing 
independent and under capable French direction,*** 
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Assistance from North America also made buildings possible for 
Rheims and Le Havre and stimulated the revival or formation of several 
city Associations with programs akin to those on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The North American secretaries with headquarters in Paris 
counseled the National Committee and helped it to become more effective. 
By 1925 the need of further financial aid from North America had 
passed.*° By 1931 no secretary was maintained except for work with 
Russians. However, in these brief years something of the North American 
pattern was adopted, with boys’ camps and physical education, and with 
public campaigns to raise the required budgets. 

During World War II, as we have seen, aid from North America for 
prisoners of war, including those of France, was administered through 
the World’s Committee. 

After that struggle, in the effort to help the French Association to re- 
cover, the International Board gave counsel and financial assistance. Low- 
rie and Anderson were especially helpful. Financial aid was partly through 
the World Youth Fund.**4 Other grants enabled the French Association 
to train personnel for its seven city Associations to replace those whom 
it had lost in the years of stress.’ 


Belgium 


Belgium, overwhelmingly Roman Catholic, presented somewhat the same 
situation as Italy. Protestants were very few, at the close of World War II 
only sixty to seventy thousand. The YMCAs were almost entirely among 
Protestants. They were church-centered, generally using church premises, 
their programs were predominantly religious, and they had no paid 
workers. Yet there were tens of thousands of youth, nominally Roman 
Catholic, who were alienated from that Church and who were much in 
need of what the Association was contributing in other predominantly 
Roman Catholic lands.336 

As early as 1923 J. A. Van Dis surveyed Antwerp and stressed the 
importance of a modern Association building.*?* But not until after 
World War II did the YMCA of the United States and Canada attempt 
any direct assistance. In 1945 the National Council of Belgium asked the 
World’s Committee for aid for a full-time administrative secretary.338 At 
the suggestion of Cedergren of the World’s Committee, in 1947 the Inter- 
national Board lent to the Belgian National Council Lee Beverly Hebert, 
and he continued beyond the terminal date of this book.**® He contributed 
greatly by leading in the establishing of large summer camps for boys 
and families. These attracted large public support for the YMCA. In 1947 
the National Committee assumed responsibility for the entire program 
in Belgium, and had the continued support of the World’s Committee.*#? 
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In 1955 the International Committee still gave a subvention to aid in the 
training of personnel.*4+ 


Germany 


In Germany the YMCA was very strong. At the outset its numerous local 
units were associated with parishes and led by pastors. We have seen that 
in the 1880’s the influence of the North American Movement began to 
make itself felt in the organization of Associations on the North American 
pattern.**? In time, partly from the stimulus of the North American ex- 
ample, there arose city Associations with buildings and employed secre- 
taries. However, the buildings were smaller than those in North America. 
The majority of the membership of the German Movement continued to be 
in church groups. Although sports and physical education were not ignored, 
the emphasis, both in the cities and in the parishes, was on Bible study, 
religious fellowship, and evangelism. As originally in North America, in 
Germany the YMCAs sprang from evangelism. They were distinctively 
German and continued to be strongly tinged with Pietism. Numerically, 
the German Movement was the largest in the World’s Alliance next to 
that of North America. It suffered under World War I, but later expanded. 
Under Hitler it was dealt serious blows, for, as in other totalitarian gov- 
ernments, the National Socialist regime insisted upon controlling and 
shaping all youth. It compelled the YMCA to confine itself to purely re- 
ligious functions. During World War II about four-fifths of the city Asso- 
ciation buildings were destroyed by bombing. After the war the Association 
revived and had an amazing increase.**# 

After World War II, aid was given to the German Associations from 
the YMCAs of the United States and Canada. The service of the World’s 
Committee to the millions of displaced persons in Germany and to ex- 
prisoners of war depended to no small extent upon funds from North 
America. New concepts and fresh ideas also came which were influential 
in the postwar years. The World Youth Fund was of substantial assistance. 
It helped in the repair and construction of buildings and in providing food 
and clothing for German secretaries and their families. Here was a major 
achievement.*#4 

Some personnel was sent from North America through grants from the 
World Youth Fund to serve displaced persons, in co-operation with the 
World’s Committee. A. E. Jenny gave much time to training leaders.?4® 
Elmer E. Ott, director of Camp Manitowish, Wisconsin, prepared coun- 
selors for the camps of the German Associations.*#® In 1948 Milo W. 
Henke was sent as a counselor for boys’ work and camping, and Millard 
F. Collins as a counselor on young men’s work and general administra- 
tion.*#7 Neither Collins nor Henke found adjustment to the German situa- 
tion easy, but Erich Stange of the German National Committee facilitated 
it by taking them into the staff of that body.*4* The men first appointed 
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by the International Board came on short terms and with no thought of 
making Germany their lifework. In 1954 the International Committee had 
only one man in Germany, Robert H. Miller. He arrived early in 1952 
from a highly successful general secretaryship in a Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion and remained longer than the others.*4® It was hoped that his might 
be a permanent, continuing relation as friend and counselor, but after a 
little over two years his wife’s semi-invalidism, although heroically borne, 
forced them back to America.’ For a time Miller continued to visit 
Germany, and by travel in North America promoted understanding of the 
German Association and raised funds to assist in the continued reconstruc- 
tion of its physical plant.*°1 Fellowship was also furthered by the prolonged 
visits of laymen and secretaries in North America made possible by the 
World Youth Fund.**? 


: Austria 


Austria was not the scene of extensive or prolonged assistance from the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada. However, as an aftermath of 
World War I, through funds provided from the Student Friendship Fund 
the International Committee purchased a building in Vienna. The building 
was held by the Vienna YMCA under a trust agreement with the Inter- 
national Committee.?53 


Retrospect 


The YMCAs of the United States and Canada early began to help in 
Europe. In a variety of ways and through several personalities they con- 
tributed. But it was not until World War I that they commenced aid on 
a large scale. That was first accomplished through what they did for the 
men in the armed services and for prisoners of war. They responded to 
appeals to continue their service to the troops during the period of de- 
mobilization and to assist in the organization of Associations for civilians. 
A great expansion was entailed in the continuing commitments abroad of 
the North American YMCAs. At first, backed by the funds which had 
been raised under the emotional stress of the war and in the hope that the 
generosity of the giving public would not be transient, a large staff was 
supported and many Associations were assisted. Administration in most 
of Europe was through the Overseas Division. Before long, reaction from 
the war caused contributions to shrink, as they did in many other enter- 
prises which bore the Christian name. After a few years the Overseas 
Division was consolidated with the Foreign Division and the program in 
Europe was added to the Foreign Work. The depression, which began in 
1929 and deepened in the fore part of the next decade, brought a huge 
debt and heartbreaking retrenchments in staff and budgets. 
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Inevitably the question arose as to whether the postwar extension in 
Europe was wise. Leading secretaries whose chief responsibilities were 
in Europe held that the step had been fully justified. Some whose first 
responsibilities had been for countries where assistance had been earlier 
begun were certain that the addition of Europe was a tragic mistake, 
and that the North American Associations should have concentrated their 
resources on the areas in which they were already aiding. Both Manley 
and Jenkins were profoundly of this conviction. It was Mott who was 
chiefly responsible for the decision. His world-wide vision saw a Divine 
challenge to serve all mankind. He hoped that by helping in predominantly 
Roman Catholic lands, rapprochement to that great body of Christians 
could be furthered s24 

In assisting YMCAs for civilians, the North American Associations 
followed their long-established principles. They sought to encourage Asso- 
ciations to be self-governing, self-supporting, and self-propagating. The 
Associations aided were controlled and directed by laymen and not by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. They were interconfessional, but in pre- 
dominantly Orthodox countries their membership and staff were mainly 
Orthodox, and in Roman Catholic lands, Roman Catholic. Through an 
adaptation of the fourfold program the effort was made to contribute to 
the molding of all aspects of the life of the individual and to strengthen 
the constructive forces of the community. 

Promising beginnings were achieved. In some countries, notably Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Latvia, and Estonia, advance was very rapid. The con- 
tributions were especially outstanding in stimulating lay initiative, in es- 
tablishing privately supported, community-centered social and religious or- 
ganizations, in organizations adapted to the needs of youth, in physical 
education, in team games such as basketball and volleyball, in the giving 
of money through short-term financial campaigns, in group procedures by 
which boys under Christian leaders worked out their own rules and pro- 
grams (a superb training for responsible citizenship), in recreational 
leadership training, in camping, and in fellowship which transcended con- 
fessional and denominational barriers. In about half the countries where 
assistance was given, the advance of communism suppressed the Associa- 
tion. Although communism extinguished it in their homelands, the Asso- 
ciation continued among Russian and Polish émigrés. The North Ameri- 
can contributions were especially notable among the Russian émigrés. 

During World War II outstanding service was rendered to men in the 
armed services, to prisoners of war, and to refugees and displaced persons, 
chiefly through the channel of the World’s Committee by heavy re- 
enforcements in personnel and money. 

After World Wars I and II substantial aid was contributed toward the 
rehabilitation of the French and German Associations. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


a9 pS 


MAIN CHARACTERISTICS 


OW THAT WE HAVE COMPLETED our geographic survey of the Foreign 

Work and World Service of the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada, can we see features which were common to it irrespective of 
country? To any who have had the patience to make their way through the 
narrative, highly condensed as it has been and loaded with many details, 
certain characteristics must have stood out. So prominent have they been 
that they run through the whole like themes in a symphony, repeated again 
and again, with variations but clearly recognizable. Indeed, the casual and 
even the careful reader can be pardoned if at times he has found them 
monotonous. It may help in an understanding of the record if now, in a 
few brief pages, we attempt to pick out these characteristic features and 
by placing them in some kind of order gain a comprehensive view of the 
whole. 


1. The controlling purpose was to aid in serving the youth of a given 
country, and through the youth to help mold the entire country and so, 
ultimately, the world. 

2. The leaders of the Foreign Work and World Service were fully aware 
that they could not accomplish this purpose singlehanded. They began 
what they first called their Foreign Work in the heyday of Western im- 
perialism, but in contrast with the imperialistic desire to dominate other 
peoples, from the beginning the YMCAs of the United States and Canada 
sought to assist in bringing into being YMCAs which would be fully in- 
dependent of Western control and support—self-governing, self-sustain- 
ing, and self-propagating. Sometimes language was used which smacked 
of the current imperialism. For example, Mott wrote a book with the 
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title Strategic Points in the World’s Conquest. Yet those engaged in the 
Foreign Work and World Service had no desire to assist in extending 
Western culture or Western political control: they were not cultural and 
still less political “imperialists.” Indeed, led by Mott, they were foremost 
in putting nationals in control and in seeking to assist in the emergence of 
a world brotherhood and in an ecumenical Christianity in which all na- 
tions, peoples, and cultural heritages would share on a basis of equality 
and reciprocal respect. From the inception of their aid, in every country 
the representatives of Foreign Work and World Service pushed quickly 
toward this goal. Usually within a few months a local board of directors 
was assembled, and within a few years a National Council or National 
Committee was created. For these boards, councils, and committees men 
were sought who were recognized by the community or the nation as out- 
standing in character and prominent in business, government, or educa- 
tion. In principle, financial aid was limited to the budgets of the North 
American secretaries and to special projects. When the special projects 
were buildings, the rule was that there must also be contributions from 
local sources. The contributions could take the form of a site, of a pro- 
portion of the cost of the building, or of equipment. Exceptions there were, 
but in general the rule was carried out. In making appropriations the 
principle was sometimes interpreted liberally, as in assistance to a National 
Committee or to a local board of directors. But here the appropriation was 
in theory, although not always in practice, to a special feature of the 
program and not to the undifferentiated budget. Always a prominent fea- 
ture was the training of indigenous secretaries and the insistence that com- 
mittees and boards be active and more than figureheads. 

Increasing emphasis was placed on the World’s Alliance and the World’s 
Committee. It was hoped and expected that these would represent the 
co-operative enterprise of self-governing, self-sustaining, self-propagating 
national Movements, of which the North American Movement would be 
merely one. 

3. The YMCA was a lay enterprise. The Association was not antag- 
onistic to the churches. It sought to work in friendly co-operation with 
them, to lead young men to membership in them, and to encourage intelli- 
gent loyalty to them. Occasionally a clergyman had a place on a board or 
a committee. But administrative control by any ecclesiastical body was 
not only discouraged: it was not permitted. 

4. The YMCA was inclusive. In traditionally Christian lands the Asso- 
ciation was interconfessional, not confined to any one denomination or 
branch of the Church. Protestant in its origin though the YMCA was, in 
Roman Catholic countries the majority of its members and of its boards 
and committees and indigenous secretaries were usually of that commun- 
ion. In prevailingly Orthodox lands the membership, the boards and com- 
mittees, and the nationals on its secretariat were predominantly Orthodox. 
There were no attempts at proselytizing. In lands where Christians were 
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minorities, as was true in South and East Asia and the Middle East, while 
the control remained in Christian hands, the participation of non-Chris- 
tians was welcomed and the large majority of those served were non- 
Christians. In the 1950’s an outstanding North American secretary re- 
joiced in the statement of a Hindu that the Association was the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and not the Young Christian. Men’s Associa- 
tion. In the name of Christ it served, not simply Christians, but young 
men and boys of all faiths. 

5. Yet, the Associations were not meant to be social service agencies. 
In principle they were associations of young men, bound together for 
fellowship and for Christian service. A large proportion, probably indeed 
the large majority of those who availed themselves of the facilities of the 
YMCAs, did so simply because of the privileges they offered in their 
buildings and other activities. That was true in North America. It was true 
elsewhere. Yet at the core of each Association there were those who came 
not to purchase privileges but to find fellowship in service. 

6. As witnessed by their name, the Young Men’s Christian Associations 
aided were for young men and boys. In some of them girls and women 
had a place. That was also true in North America. Yet the large majority 
of those who were attracted were boys and men. As in North America 
they were largely students and from what corresponded to the white-collar 
class. But in more than one country a recurring feature was active con- 
cern for underprivileged boys, to whom the Association offered the only 
opportunity for wholesome living. It was also for men in industry and 
rural people. 

7. The fourfold program which had been developed in North America 
was emphasized. It was modified to meet local needs and conditions, but 
attempts were made to encourage the adoption of its values. Buildings 
which incorporated it were erected, at the outset, mainly by funds from 
North America. They were largely on the pattern of the ones in North 
America and many of them were on plans approved by the architects of 
the International Committee. Normally each had a gymnasium, a swim- 
ming pool, dormitory rooms, a restaurant, classrooms, social rooms, and 
offices. 

Physical education and athletic sports were an almost universal accom- 
paniment of the program. In country after country the Association-orig- 
inated games of basketball and volleyball were given currency. Good 
sportsmanship was stressed, and team play rather than individual prowess 
was emphasized. Physical education was extended far beyond the walls and 
the playing fields of the Association. In some lands it was promoted on a 
nationwide basis, participation in the Olympic Games was organized, and 
athletic directors were trained for the government. The social features 
were varied. The dormitories and social rooms helped to provide a “home 
away from home.” Clubs of various kinds were fostered for hobbies and 
fellowship. Y’s Men’s Clubs, of North American origin, spread: in coun- 
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try after country they met an obvious need. They formed the International 
Association of Y’s Men’s Clubs. Classes were conducted in subjects 
chosen to meet the requirements of the constituency. Some of them were 
in languages; others were vocational, to enable employed youth better to 
prepare for particular occupations. The religious program was adapted to 
each situation. Usually there were Bible classes. In some countries evan- 
gelistic meetings were organized. Throughout the entire program much 
stress was placed on character-building. That was an aim in physical edu- 
cation, in clubs, in the dormitories, in educational classes, and in evan- 
gelistic meetings and addresses on religion. Here was an emphasis which 
went back to the very beginning of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Character was interpreted in Christian terms, but not always with 
a historic Christian vocabulary. 

8. Great emphasis was put on boys’ work. Specialists in that branch of 
the Association’s program were sent from North America. Hi-Y Clubs, a 
North American invention, multiplied. Even more widespread was camp- 
ing. In country after country permanent grounds were acquired and pro- 
vided with camping facilities. In most lands they were without precedent. 

9. Much stress was placed upon fellowship among members of different 
races, nations, and religions. This was furthered in the comprehensive 
nature of the membership, and where possible on boards and committees. 

10. North American methods of financing the Association were intro- 
duced. Often this was by intensive community-wide campaigns for funds 
for current expenses or for a building. In many a land where this was done, 
no tradition for it existed and even the support of the churches was 
through public taxation. In some countries government subsidies were ob- 
tained, but that was by no means general. 

11. The North American program was shared in several ways. It was 
shared through the preparation of secretaries on the field by North Amer- 
ican secretaries. Much was done through sending carefully selected na- 
tionals to North America for training in an Association or in one of the 
Association’s colleges. It was shared through secretaries who traveled from 
one country to another. We have repeatedly had occasion to note the con- 
tributions of Charles J. Ewald in South America, of Fletcher S. Brockman 
in East Asia, and of Darius A. Davis and Paul B. Anderson in Europe. 
The world tours of Messer and other North American secretaries were 
of marked assistance. Mott’s almost incessant journeyings were long an 
outstanding bond and means of communication. He had a great capacity 
for bringing wise counsel and inspiring vision and hope. In later years the 
visits of McClelland and Barnett of the North American Associations 
brought similar information, kindly judgment, and stimulus. From time 
to time specialists on particular aspects of the North American program 
were sent on a tour of a particular area. 

12. The most important contribution of the North American YMCAs 
was the men who were sent. Except in such emergencies as the World 
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Wars, when their service was only temporary, the total at any one time 
was never large. After the depression of the 1930’s it was smaller still. 
At the mid-twentieth century it was only fifty-two distributed over twenty- 
eight countries. In the course of our country by country survey we have 
had occasion again and again to see them. They were carefully chosen. 
In the earlier days they came largely from the student Associations. That 
was because the leading administrators of the Foreign Work had come 
through these Associations and in their contacts had discovered promising 
men. Some of those appointed had advanced academic training: most of 
them had completed only an undergraduate course and were sent abroad 
after merely a few years of practical experience. The tests to which the 
men were put after they reached their fields were grueling. They were to 
assist Movements that were quite novel in the countries to which they 
went. To do this they must win the confidence and loyalty of men of 
another nation and often of another race and faith. Some of them did not 
meet the test. If so, their course abroad was not long. The majority rose 
to the challenge, many of them magnificently. A few were scholars and had 
scholarly accomplishments. For the most part they were promoters and 
administrators, and were experts in self-giving, creative friendships. They 
were accorded great latitude. Some availed themselves of the opportunity 
to make unique contributions. Many of these we have seen: in the next 
chapter we will again remind ourselves of them and call attention to 
others whom we have not thus far mentioned. By tradition and the re- 
quirements of their appointment the secretaries kept in touch with the 
political, economic, social, religious, and intellectual currents in the land 
to which they were assigned. As their annual reports show, some read 
widely and kept abreast with theological and religious trends in North 
America. Most of them, however, had neither time nor energy to do more 
than a minimum of serious reading. They were men of affairs, able, self- 
sacrificing in a quite unpretentious fashion, and they devoted themselves 
to the mission to which they had given their lives. 

In the same breath must be mentioned the wives of the secretaries. The 
large majority of the secretaries were married. While it is to the records of 
the husbands which the preceding chapters have called attention, we must 
never forget that without their wives the secretaries would not have 
achieved what they did. Their wives shared in their dreams and their sac- 
rifices. They made possible Christian homes, homes which were living ex- 
amples of what the secretaries taught. In the hospitality of these homes 
untold hundreds of boys and men caught glimpses of what marriage at its 
best could mean. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 


a is CHARACTERISTICS common to country after country were not the 
only features of the Foreign Work and World Service of the YMCAs 
of the United States and Canada. They were important, but if we were to 
confine our attention to them we would miss many of the most striking 
aspects of the story. Some of the latter were limited to particular countries 
and areas; the repercussions of others were world-wide. Of some we have 
spoken in previous chapters, at some we have hinted, but others we have 
not yet so much as mentioned. To obtain a well-rounded picture, we must 
bring these special features into focus. First we will remind ourselves rap- 
idly of those which we have already described. Then we will speak more at 
length, but also in brief summary, of those which we have thus far ignored. 

At the outset, arising from the North American Associations and in- 
timately tied in with the origin and early development of the Foreign Work, 
was the Student Volunteer Movement for Foreign Missions. It will be re- 
membered that the Movement sprang from the memorable summer con- 
ference for students organized by the YMCA and held at Mt. Hermon 
in 1886, and that, through Mott, it was long closely although unofficially 
related to the Foreign Work. With its watchword, “the evangelization of 
the world in this generation,” it challenged youth, the churches, and the 
mission boards and lifted the horizons of untold thousands. For more than 
a generation it was the chief recruiting agency of personnel for the foreign 
mission enterprise of the Protestant churches of North America. It evoked 
or re-enforced similar movements in other lands. Before going abroad, 
many of the early Foreign Work secretaries had served on its staff. 

Springing from the Mt. Hermon gathering was a long and multiplying 
succession of student conferences, which in land after land became a fea- 
ture of the program of the Foreign Work and World Service. 
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The Committee on Friendly Relations among Foreign Students came 
out of a dream of Mott’s and continued to be closely related to the Foreign 
Work and World Service. Its major operations were in the United States, 
but it had world-wide repercussions. 

Repeatedly we have noted the great meetings for evangelistic addresses 
in which Wishard and then Eddy and Mott were pre-eminent. Special 
forms of evangelism were developed. On the initiative of Ewald, Monzó 
and Mackay devised an approach peculiarly adapted to the intelligentsia 
of Latin America. Buonaiuti reached select audiences in Rome. This 
evangelism was directed to particular groups. It was not to the masses, 
nor was it to youth in general. It was to those who were potential or ac- 
tual leaders—students, men of consequence in their communities, and 
intellectuals. 

Partly but not entirely for evangelism was the production of literature. 
That in India, which owed its inception to Farquhar, also sought to in- 
terpret sympathetically the religious heritage of India. In Japan, Jorgensen 
gave himself to the stimulation of Christian literature which had Christian 
nurture as well as evangelism as its controlling motive. This, in a broad 
sense, was also the chief purpose of the Association Press in China. A 
spiritual base for the Latin American intellectuals who had been alienated 
from the Roman Catholic Church was the design of much of the literature 
produced by the South American Federation. The YMCA Press from 
which issued books in Russian had a variety of objectives—the production 
of textbooks, making available the best of the literature which embodied 
the spiritual heritage of the Russians, and providing an outlet and a stim- 
ulus to current Orthodox thought. 

In China the Association directed some of its energies to mass educa- 
tion. The lectures on science by Robertson and his staff and by Peter on 
public health were unique. The Mass Education Movement came out of 
what the Association made possible among the Chinese laborers in Europe 
during World War I, and at its outset in China was under the aegis of the 
YMCA. 

Another educational project, but of a different kind, was what became 
the College of Chinese Studies. It was primarily designed to assist for- 
eigners, especially though by no means exclusively missionaries, in their 
orientation to China, partly through the acquisition of the language and 
partly through acquaintance with the history and culture of China. An 
outgrowth of the Foreign Work, like the Mass Education Movement it 
became independent. 

We must not forget the part which the YMCAs of the United States 
and Canada had in the wars of the first half of the twentieth century. Al- 
though technically most of it was not accomplished through the Foreign 
Work or World Service, in all of it Foreign Work or World Service sec- 
retaries participated. It included the service to Japanese troops during the 
Russo-Japanese War, the colossal enterprise in World War I and its im- 
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mediate aftermath for fighting men, refugees, and prisoners of war, and 
the share in what was done by the USO, a special Interorganization 
Committee in Canada, and the World’s Committee in World War II and 
among displaced persons after the war. 

We recall the rural program in South India, a program which the North 
American Associations did not originate, but in which they were of major 
assistance. It was chiefly their initiative and support that made possible 
the similar project in Mexico and the extensive rural work in Korea. 

Other efforts for the underprivileged, but in the cities rather than the 
country, were the ones for the factory workers in Shanghai and Tokyo, and 
for the street boys in Valparaiso and in several other cities. 

A feature that we have more than once noted was furthering co-opera- 
tion among the various denominations and confessions. This grew out of 
the character of the North American Associations, for in their member- 
ship and direction they drew from many denominations. Foreign Work and 
World Service secretaries sought to bring Christians of different churches 
to work together in reciprocal understanding. As the major driving force 
in its formation, as its first general secretary and then its chairman, Mott 
was the chief creator of the World’s Student Christian Federation. As 
chairman of the World Missionary Conference which met in Edinburgh in 
1910, as chairman of the Continuation Committee of that body, and as 
the first chairman of the International Missionary Council, he was also 
foremost in bringing into co-operation the Protestant missionary forces of 
the world. In several lands secretaries of the International Committee had 
a large share in the formation and ongoing life of the national Christian 
councils which constituted the membership of the International Missionary 
Council. Mott was the first honorary president of the World Council of 
Churches. Eddy helped to lay the foundations for the Church of South 
India, that body which brought into union Anglicans, Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists. Mott had the confidence of many of the 
Orthodox clergy and laity. Others, notably Paul B. Anderson, quietly but 
effectively helped to bring the Orthodox into the Ecumenical Movement 
and to interpret the Orthodox to Protestants. 

An important development in international understanding that was an 
outgrowth of the Foreign Work was the Institute of Pacific Relations. In 
1923 leaders of the YMCA in countries bordering on the Pacific became 
deeply concerned over the tensions that were developing between the 
United States and Japan through the application of the Oriental exclusion 
laws of the former and the resentment of the Chinese against the treaties 
imposed on them by foreign powers. In 1924 a conference chaired by 
Mott was held in Atlantic City of representatives of Associations which 
bordered the Pacific Ocean. It was there decided to have a Pan-Pacific 
Conference under the auspices of the YMCAs of the Pacific area. Attend- 
ing the Atlantic City gathering were Frank C. Atherton, a prominent busi- 
ness man and chairman of the board of directors of the Association of 
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Honolulu, and Charles F. Loomis, of the secretariat of that Association. 
They brought an invitation from their board to hold the conference in their 
city. At the request of Atherton, the chairman of the Committee of Prepa- 
ration for the Pan-Pacific Conference, J. Merle Davis, whom we have met 
as a Foreign Work secretary in Japan, undertook to organize the delega- 
tion from the United States, to obtain the necessary financial backing, and 
to arrange for the publicity.? 

The Pan-Pacific Conference met in Honolulu in July, 1925. In it were 
delegations from Australia, Canada, China, Japan, New Zealand, and the 
United States. Individuals were present from Great Britain, Korea, and 
the Philippines. The delegates and members were selected by the National 
YMCAs. 

Out of the Conference came a continuing body, the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. National councils were formed. J. Merle Davis became general 
secretary and Charles F. Loomis associate general secretary. Since the 
large majority of several of the peoples concerned were not Christian, the 
national councils eventually agreed that the membership of the Institute 
should not be restricted to Christians. This was a deep disappointment to 
Mott, but to it Fletcher Brockman cordially assented. Davis gave much of 
his time in the next few years to visiting various countries whose interests 
were involved and in obtaining co-operation with the Institute. The next 
Conferences of the Institute convened in Honolulu in July, 1927, and in 
Tokyo in the autumn of 1929.7 

Although the Institute of Pacific Relations was an unofficial body with- 
out formal relations with any government, it concerned itself largely with 
political questions. Since Davis was not happy over this emphasis, he re- 
signed (1930).* He was followed as general secretary by E. C. Carter, 
formerly a Foreign Work secretary in India. 

The later history of the Institute of Pacific Relations need not here con- 
cern us. While across the years several of the former and active Foreign 
Work and World Service secretaries were associated with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, after giving it the impulse which brought it to birth the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada had no formal connection 
with it. 

Another contribution to international understanding and friendship 
made by the North American YMCAs in their Foreign Work and World 
Service was through travel—both by individuals and by groups. Much of 
it was by secretaries and officers of the International Committee in the 
regular performance of their duties. In land after land they met influential 
men and women, talked with them about current problems, and on their 
return reported to their constituencies. Eddy organized and personally 
conducted annual tours to Europe under the name of seminars. While he 
did this in his private capacity, during the earlier years of the seminars he 
was still a secretary of the International Committee and then of the For- 
eign Division of the National Council. In 1924 J, A, Van Dis of the For- 
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eign Division initiated what were known as World Y Tours.* They were 
for boys and were continued, from 1927 to 1936 under J. C. Clark, for- 
merly of China. By 1939 when because of the outbreak of World War II 
they came to an end, about fifteen hundred had traveled under them.” 
For untold hundreds of private individuals traveling abroad, the North 
American secretaries serving in other lands were hosts and sources of in- 
formation. Keeping closely in touch, as they did, with the developments 
in all aspects of the lands in which they lived and knowing many of the 
more prominent leaders, the Foreign Work and World Service secretaries 
were singularly equipped to put travelers in touch with the more significant 
movements and personalities. 

A channel for promoting international understanding and good will at 
which we have repeatedly hinted was the Olympic Games. With their em- 
phasis upon physical education as a phase of character-building, in land 
after land Foreign Work and World Service secretaries promoted partici- 
pation in the Games. Sometimes they took the initiative. At other times 
they were invited to share in what had already been begun. It was in the 
1890’s that the Olympic Games of ancient Greece were revived. An Inter- 
national Olympic Committee was set up. At the outset, as was natural, it 
was predominantly European and North American. Largely through the 
Foreign Work and World Service secretaries or men trained in the North 
American schools of the YMCA, Latin America and East and South Asia 
were brought into active participation. In Latin America, men like P. P. 
Phillips and F. W. Dickens of the Buenos Aires Association, Sims of 
Brazil, and men prepared at Springfield College and in the Instituto Téc- 
nico in Uruguay pioneered in popularizing physical education and outdoor 
athletic games. It was out of their work that the Latin American games 
held in 1922 at Rio de Janeiro were made possible.” In East Asia the Far 
Eastern Athletic Association grew out of the Philippine Amateur Athletic 
Association, which in turn was mainly the creation of Elwood S. Brown, 
who, as we have seen, arrived in Manila in 1910 as a secretary of the 
International Committee. The first of the Far Eastern Games were con- 
tested in Manila in 1913, with Filipinos, Chinese, and Japanese entered. 
To them Franklin Brown of Japan made a significant contribution. There- 
after they were held periodically for several years. In view of the rising 
feeling in China against Japan, it was an achievement to bring Chinese 
and Japanese together in fair rivalry. That this was accomplished was due 
primarily to Foreign Work secretaries.* Similarly the Indian National 
Games arose out of the work of the Association. The games in Latin 
America, the Far East, and India were eventually officially recognized by 
the International Olympic Committee as Area Games.® 

In 1920 the YMCA and the International Olympic Committee entered 
into a working relationship to promote a Play-for-Everybody or All- 
Sports-for-All program throughout the world.?° This was due to the initia- 
tive of Elwood S. Brown, who sought to broaden the horizons of the In- 
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ternational Olympic Committee, both geographically and in the base from 
which contestants for the Games could be recruited. In 1922 Brown 
resigned from the Foreign Division to devote his entire time to encourag- 
ing play-for-everybody in the United States. 

In the geographic expansion of the International Olympic Committee, 
North American secretaries continued to have a large share. In India in 
1923 A. G. Noehren, the national physical director of the Association, 
was the official representative of the Committee in arranging for repre- 
sentation at the Olympiad at Paris in 1924.13 North American secretaries 
assisted the International Olympic Committee in arranging for Central 
American Games of 1926 and 1930.14 In 1928 Dickens was asked to 
become the trainer and technical director of the Argentine teams which 
were going to the Amsterdam Olympiad.’® In connection with the Olym- 
piad of 1936 at Berlin, the YMCA of Japan organized a good-will tour, 
with Russell Durgin, of the International Board, as director.1® 

In these many specialized expressions of the Foreign Work and World 
Service of the Young Men’s Christian Associations of the United States 
and Canada, what stood out as a thread running through the whole was 
the witness to a faith which transformed individual lives, countered the 
cruelties and ravages of war, and made for intelligent good will between 
Christians of different churches and between races and nations. 
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OW SHALL WE SUMMARIZE AND APPRAISE the results of the Foreign 
Work and World Service of the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada? At first sight we are baffled. That is partly because of the com- 
plexity of the story and of the many bewildering details set down on the 
preceding pages. It is partly from the awareness that numerous as these 
details are, they do no more than make a beginning at recording the 
whole. It is also because the story is far from completed. It has embraced 
only about two-thirds of a century and is still in progress. We need the 
perspective of our successors another two hundred years hence, who will 
see more of the outcome than can we who live while what has been begun 
is still young. Frustrating though these factors are, they are not so much 
so as are others. To be satisfying, our appraisal would need to disentangle 
what came from the North American Associations from many currents 
and forces—political, social, intellectual, and religious—with which they 
were inextricably mixed. We are dealing with individuals, not merely with 
forces that loom large and are easily detected, and that operate on peoples 
in masses. It may well be that some of the most significant results did not 
find a place in the records upon which we have had to rely, even though 
most of those records have been contemporary letters and reports and the 
memories of participants, which bring us as near to the events as it is 
possible for the historian to arrive. They are elusive fruits in lives, most of 
them obscure. Moreover, we have here to do with questions with which 
Christians have long wrestled, the fashion in which God works in history. 
Baffling though the task seems to be, we must embark on it. Too much 
is at stake, especially for most of those who are likely to read this book, 
to permit us to shirk it. Into what we have attempted to recount went the 
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dreams, the sacrifices, and the lifeblood of some of the choicest spirits of 
a critical seven decades. Not alone the few hundred who served abroad 
are involved. Also included are those who supported them financially, in 
counsel, and in affection, the wives and the children who shared with the 
husbands and fathers the hazards of life in an alien land, and the thou- 
sands who in the countries of their sojourn were enlisted in the adventure 
of faith. We cannot hope to detect all that issued from the Foreign Work 
and World Service of the YMCAs of the United States and Canada, but 
we can be aware of much. 

As we embark on the summary and appraisal we must remind ourselves 
of the main features of the Movement from which came these global reper- 
cussions. As we have seen, the Young Men’s Christian Association was 
born in London, the largest of the cities of the world, a city that owed its 
dimensions to the revolutionary economic forces which we call the Indus- 
trial Revolution and which in the next century were to engulf mankind. 
It is more than a coincidence that in that very city while the YMCA was 
still in its infancy, the Christian faith was stimulating William Booth to 
begin what became the Salvation Army in an effort to lift out of the morass 
the dregs of that industrial society; and that Karl Marx was writing Das 
Kapital in hot rebellion at what he saw about him and in a confident ef- 
fort to give a historical and philosophical explanation of the situation and 
to outline a program which he believed promised a basic remedy. The 
YMCA was begun by a group of clerks who were inspired by the Evan- 
gelical Movement to associate themselves for the improvement of them- 
selves and their fellows. It spread to the United States and Canada, took 
deep rootage, and there had its most extensive development. Like the 
parent body, the North American YMCA served primarily the lower and 
middle income levels of the white-collar youth of the cities. It, too, was a 
lay enterprise. Unlike the British Movement, it took root among college 
and university students and for nearly half a century was the chief outlet 
of the voluntary religious life on the campuses. It proliferated more widely 
into more occupations than did the parent. It also acquired a much more 
extensive physical equipment. Originally stressing evangelism, it soon de- 
veloped a fourfold program in an attempt to bring the gospel to bear on 
the whole man—physical, social, intellectual, and spiritual. It engaged the 
support of the wealthy. As its buildings grew, its membership came to be 
predominantly not of those who were deeply committed to its basic pur- 
poses, but of those who paid fees to avail themselves of one or another 
aspect of its program. Yet the North American YMCA had at its heart a 
minority who regarded it as a Christian brotherhood and who sought to 
enlist in its purposes all who in one way or another were affiliated with it. 

Some of that minority were inspired by a great vision. They dreamed of 
winning the world for Christ and saw in the YMCA a means to that end. 
Through the YMCA they would reach youth and by aiding in shaping the 
oncoming generations, nations, and so, ultimately, the entire human race 
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would be transformed. They sought to share that vision with the con- 
stituency of the YMCA. They were aware that the YMCAs of the United 
States and Canada could not be the sole or even the chief instrument for 
implementing their dream. In lands which as yet did not have them, they 
strove to assist YMCAs which, self-governing, self-sustaining, and self- 
propagating, would become full members of a creative world brotherhood. 
They sought the co-operation of all the national branches of the brother- 
hood. They endeavored to reach out beyond the YMCA and to aid in 
drawing Christians into an inclusive unity, not for the sake of unity, but 
as a means of bringing all men and all human society to a glad acceptance 
of the lordship of Christ. 

That was the vision which gripped in the days of their youth men such 
as Wishard, Mott, and Eddy. To what extent was it fulfilled? Given human 
nature and the forces which play upon human beings, how far could it be 
consummated? 

We must frankly recognize that within the period which our story cov- 
ers, the dream did not become a full reality. Very few of those who went 
to other lands as representatives of the YMCAs of the United States and 
Canada were persuaded that the dream could be completely realized. But 
it stimulated them. In years of plodding toil and in hours of seeming de- 
feat it sustained them. But they knew that at best they could only be the 
channels for touching personally a few lives, and could help Movements 
which within their lifetime would attract and shape no more than minor- 
ities. 

However, as the record is reviewed, the fruits of the vision are astound- 
ing. At the mid-twentieth century they were multiplying. Though the dream 
was still a dream, from it had already issued achievements which but for 
it would never have been. 

Among the most obvious fruits of the vision were Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations in every continent. In at least thirty-one countries na- 
tional Movements had become rooted which had been aided by the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada. To some of them the Associa- 
tions of other lands had contributed, and in several countries Associations 
either antedated those of the United States and Canada or were aided by 
Associations other than those of North America. Yet in every land the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was indebted to the example of the 
Associations of the United States and Canada and to men and ideas which 
had come from them. 

By the middle of the twentieth century the national Movements of the 
YMCAs which had been assisted from North America had become so 
well rooted that, with the exception of six, they were prospering. Of the 
six which had died, five—those of Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Estonia, and Latvia—had been suppressed by communism; the sixth, in 
Cuba, had never been vigorous. It was indicative of its vitality that among 
three peoples—the Chinese, the Russians, and the Poles—the YMCA had 
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survived the Communist advance. Among the Russians and the Poles the 
persistence was among those in exile. Among the Chinese it was on the 
mainland where the Communist regime was in full control; in Hong Kong, 
under British rule; and in Taiwan (Formosa) where the traditionally 
friendly Nationalist Government was in power. 

Moreover, the rootage of the Association was among the laity. To some 
Associations financial help had been given by governments, but control 
was in the hands of YMCA members. 

What had been the effects upon their respective peoples of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations which had been aided by those of the United 
States and Canada? How far had nationwide transformation been wrought? 
To what degree, if at all, had the dream of reshaping whole peoples been 
fulfilled? 

We must frankly recognize that in no land had more than small minor- 
ities been enrolled in the membership of the Association. Conversions to 
the Christian faith had been still fewer. Even in China, where conversions 
through the agency of the YMCA had been far more numerous than in 
any other country, they had totaled only a few thousand. To be sure, 
among them had been many of the intellectuals, but even in that country 
where educated men traditionally had great prestige and influence, no mass 
conversion to Christianity had followed. Communism, represented for a 
much shorter time than Christianity and even more recently than the 
YMCA, had won many more millions and had been more effective in 
molding the life of the nation. Neither in China nor in any other country 
had the hope been justified that through the conversion of its young men a 
people could be fully transformed in a Christian fashion. 

Yet through the YMCAs of the United States and Canada, Movements 
had been aided which, if they had not fully made over entire nations, in 
a revolutionary and malleable world had profoundly modified for good 
large segments of life. In country after country, through what had been 
brought by the North American Associations, the ideals of physically 
sound and morally clean bodies and of wholesome sport for play and the 
development of character had gained wide currency, and methods and 
games to give expression to these ideals had been adopted and adapted. 
Work for boys, which included these ideals and methods and to which 
camping was added, had not only become a normal part of the program 
of the Associations, but also in some countries had spread far beyond 
Association circles. In China, in its adjustment to the modern world, 
through secretaries of the International Committee tens of thousands had 
been introduced to the elements of modern science and of health; and by 
methods first developed under the aegis of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, millions had been taught to read. The rural work programs 
in India, Mexico, and Korea proved highly contagious. In the realm of 
religion and morals the ideals and methods of the Association had had 
wide repercussions: in the Philippines high government officials acclaimed 
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them as potent; in Egypt, Lebanon, and Chile statesmen who achieved 
prominence declared that in their purposes they were deeply indebted to 
the YMCA. In several countries literature produced by the YMCAs had 
a wide circulation: that was particularly marked in Latin America, India, 
Japan, China, and among the Russians of the Dispersion. 

In an age of acute tensions and conflicts between races and nations, 
the YMCAs of the United States and Canada contributed to alleviating 
suffering and moral disintegration and to building for a kind of world in 
which good will would prevail. They aided in the creation of a world 
brotherhood that transcended race and nation. 

From the YMCAs of the United States and Canada came a powerful 
influence toward bringing Christians together in an inclusive unity, a unity 
which without ignoring or erasing confessional and denominational differ- 
‘ences transcended them. This was seen in their tradition of drawing into 
their membership and into the membership of the national Movements 
which they assisted boys and men of many denominations and confessions, 
not only Protestant but also Roman Catholic and Orthodox, and yet with- 
out weakening but rather strengthening their loyalty to their respective 
churches. It was displayed in the stimulus to Student Christian Movements 
in many lands and in the emergence of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation. It was seen in assisting in the formation of National Chris- 
tian Councils, the International Missionary Council, and the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, and in promoting the fellowship of Orthodox Churches 
with Protestant bodies. 

The inclusive unity of Christians was not an end in itself. Those who 
labored for it remembered the prayer “that they may all be one—that the 
world may believe.” The urge for unity was correlative with the urge to 
bring all men to faith in Jesus Christ. Toward the attainment of this ob- 
jective the YMCAs of the United States and Canada gave a major impulse. 
If the dream of winning the world to Christ through its youth which in- 
spired those who led in the Foreign Work and World Service of the 
YMCAs of the United States and Canada was not fully realized, from it 
issued striking and significant advances toward that goal. The Foreign 
Work and World Service were a specialized form of that expansion of 
Christianity which was one of the major features of the history of the 
revolutionary nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Here is part of the answer to the deep and inclusive question of the 
fashion in which God works in history. One of the most thought-provok- 
ing features of the New Testament is the seemingly impossible ideal to- 
ward which Christians are called. In the Sermon on the Mount they are 
commanded to be perfect as their heavenly Father is perfect and to pray: 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” They 
operate under the “great commission” to “make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit, teaching them to observe all” that Jesus commanded his disciples. 
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That obviously includes being perfect as God is perfect. One of the great- 
est of the Apostles prayed for Christians that they might “be filled with all 
the fullness of God.” 

It was these commands and these prayers which were the source of the 
dream that possessed the young men who propelled the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations of the United States and Canada to move out be- 
yond the borders of their nations. That the goal which lured them was not 
fully attained, the preceding chapters make clear. It is also clear that but 
for that dream and that goal the results which followed would not have 
been achieved. It may be that within history the dream cannot be realized 
or the goal attained. But the world and millions within it have been hap- 
pier and richer for those who allowed themselves to be captured by the 
vision and who would be content with nothing short of the goal. To quote 
the words of the Apostle Paul which sustained Mott as during the holo- 
caust of World War I he shouldered the burden of the world’s agony, 
“where sin increased, grace abounded all the more.” It was this confident 
faith that inspired those responsible for the history which we have re- 
counted. 


“All these, though well attested by their faith, did not receive what 
was promised, since God had foreseen something better for us, that 
apart from us they should not be made perfect.” 
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Goodwin, Harold Seth—Mexico, 1955- 

Goss, George Edward—Philippines, 1913-16; EH, 1921-24 

Gott, Herbert Sidney—Russia, 1916-19; Estonia, 1919-33 

Grace, Archibald Hew—India, 1900—1908 

Grafton, Homer Harold—Japan, 1916-22 

Grant, Benjamin Ernest—China, 1922-25 

Gray, John Henry—India, 1908-20; China, 1920-28; Burma, 1928-40 

Gregg, George Arthur—Korea, 1906-27 

Greiner, John Casper—Latvia, 1924-34 

Grimes, Fay Noble (SA)—China, 1909-10 
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Grimm, Alfred Frederick—Puerto Rico, 1913-19 
Groves, James Morgan—Philippines, 1908-15 

Gruenau, Curtis T.—Brazil, 1943—49 

Guttery, Arthur Minton—China, 1913-29; HB, 1937—48 
Guyton, Harold Lee—India, 1944—46 


Haag, Howard Lee—Russia, 1920-36; Philippines, 1936-42; Japan, 1950-54 

Hadley, Ross Albert—India, 1910-14 

Hagenbuch, Clark H.—Portugal, 1920—22 

Hall, Edward Leverich—China, 1915-29 

Hall, James Worthington—China, 1943—49 

Hall, Lawrence Kingsley—China, 1918—29 

Hall, Raymond Stearns—China, 1909—45 

Hall, Richard Mant—Philippines, 1920-32 (LS, 1920-23) 

Hansen, Conrad Johan—Chile, 1926-31 

Hanson, Agassiz Wayne—EH, 1920-22; HB, 1923-32 

Harding, Harold Park—Philippines, 1923-33 

Hardy, Arthur Wesley—Liberia, 1955-56 

Harlow, Milton Wilberforce—India, 1917—24 

Harmon, Francis Stuart—HB, 1932-37 

Harris, S. A.—Japan, 1910-11 

Hart, Henry Greer—India, 1915-17; 1920-27 

Harte, Archibald Clinton—Ceylon, 1907-8; India, 1908-15; Russia (POW), 1915-20; 
Palestine, 1920-30 

Hartman, Paul C.—Palestine, 1946—49 

Harvey, Charles Way—China, 1902-30; Thailand, 1930-32 

Hatch, Arthur L.—Cuba, 1919-20 

Hatch, Duane Spencer—India, 1916-37; Mexico, 1937—48 

Hatch, Ira Ashton—Mexico, 1947—48 

Hauter, Joseph Elmer—Mexico, 1906-9 

Haworth, Lester C.—India, 1916-17 

Hayes, Cameron Douglas—China, 1911-13; Japan, 1914-18 

Hayes, Egbert McGinnis—China, 1913-27; HB, 1927-28; China, 1930-37 

Hayes, Luther Newton—China, 1910-32 

Heald, Edward Thornton—Russia, 1916-21 

Healy, Raymond Delosse—Pakistan, 1952- 

Healy, Warren Dwight—India, 1919-32 

Hebert, Lee Beverly—Belgium, 1947— 

Heck, Charles McGee—China, 1911-12 

Hedden, Charles L.—Russia, 1917—19 

Hedden, Ernest Myers—Turkey, 1921-32 

Heinrichs, Waldo Huntley—India, 1915-32; Palestine, 1932-34 

Heinz, A. E.—Russia, 1918-19 

Helde, George Grace—China, 1916-43; HB, 1943—47 

Helm, N. Wilbur—Japan, 1903-4 

Helm, Verling Winchel—Japan, 1899-1907 

Henderson, Charles Bingham—Poland, 1917-24 

Hening, Sydney Evans—China, 1912-23; RWE, 1923-25; HB, 1925-29 

Henke, Milo Walter—Germany, 1948—50 

Henna, Chester B.—Brazil, 1920-25 

Herman, Harold Clyde—India, 1911-26; 1932-35; HB, 1935—42 

Hermann, Valentine—Japan, 1903-9 

Herschleb, Charles Augustus—China, 1912-25; HB, 1925-38 
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Hersey, Roscoe Monroe—China, 1905-27 

Hibbard, Carlisle V.—Japan, 1902-17; HB, 1917-24 
Hibbard, Darrell Osmer—Greece, 1920-25; HB, 1925 

Hieb, Louis—Ceylon, 1896—1905 

Hill, Harry Oliver—Brazil, 1906-13 

Hines, William Earle—China, 1929-50; Thailand, 1955- 
Hinnant, Odis Benjamin—Uruguay, 1926-32; Brazil, 1932-34 
Hitch, Herbert Taylor—Puerto Rico, 1919-24 

Hoagland, Amos Nathan—China, 1912-18 

Hogan, Ralph Montague—China, 1919-34 

Holcombe, Clinton Steele—Egypt, 1922-32 

Holdren, William Eugene—HB, 1905-22 

Holland, Ira Howard—Korea, 1949-50 

Hollinger, Ralph Wall—Russia, 1914-20; RWE, 1920-23; EH, 1923-28 
Holmes, Percy Kendall—Mexico, 1910-12 

Holroyd, Alexander Waldo—China, 1921-27 

Hoover, Lyman—China, 1930-49; HB, 1949-52 

Hopkins, Jesse Townsend—Uruguay, 1912-28 

Horne, Harold Hardy—India, 1947—54 

Howe, Warren Francis—Greece, 1920-21; HB, 1921-22 
Howell, David Newton—Liberia, 1949- 

Howell, Lawrence Day—China, 1913-15 

Hubbard, Joseph Edward—Cuba, 1904—19; Italy, 1919-22; HB, 1922 
Hudson, Roy David—Russia, 1917—19 

Hull, Angus Clifton—Chile, 1908-11; Argentina, 1911 

Hume, Wilson McClaughry—India, 1913-52; Egypt, 1952-56 
Humphrey, Arthur A.—Mexico, 1916-18 

Hurrey, Charles DuBois—Argentina, 1908-11; HB, 1911-38 
Hutchison, Frank Louis—Egypt, 1944—47 


Irle, William Kenneth—China, a 


Jacob, Ernst Otto—Turkey, 1910-25; Poland, 1925-28; Greece, 1928-31 
Jackson, Frank Avery—Philippines, 1898—1900 

Jackson, Frederick Ivor—Japan, 1924-30 

Jenkins, Edward Corbin—HB, 1914-26 

Jennings, Asa Kent—Czechoslovakia, 1921-25; Turkey, 1925-33 

Jenny, Arnold Eugene—Russia, 1919-20; Turkey, 1940; HB, 1946-51 
Jensen, Daniel—Mexico, 1925-30 

Jessop, William Mort—India, 1910-13; Egypt, 1913-21 

Jewett, Earle Melvin—India, 1943—46 

Johnson, Carl Herman—Peru, 1922-34; 1940-48 

Johnson, Clair Harvey—Venezuela, 1945- 

Johnson, Frank L.—India, 1920 

Jones, Mabel S. (SA)—China, 1907-12 

Jones, Tracey K.—China, 1917-28 

Jordan, Wayne Clark—China, 1913-24 

Jorgensen, Arthur Peter—Japan, 1911-24; 1926—43 

Jorgensen, Charles William, Jr.—China, 1944—50 


Karlovsky, Ludwig J.—Czechoslovakia, 1921-27 
Kateley, Lawson McIntosh—Turkey, 1955-— 

Kees, Marion Andrew—China, 1909-12; 1916-32 
Keith, Henry James—India, 1904—6 

Kelsey, Dean Lewis—China, 1911-28; HB, 1928-32 
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Kelsey, William Irving—Uruguay, 1925-30; Mexico, 1930; Uruguay, 1930-32 
Kempa, Arthur Adolphus—Russia, 1919-25; Estonia, 1925-27 

Kennedy, Joseph Francis—France, 1945—47 

Kennedy, Melville Talbot—India, 1912-25 

Kingman, Harry Lees—China, 1921-28 

Kohl, Leo Henry—Mexico, 1925-27 

Koronakas, John Peter—Palestine, 1953-55 

Kullmann, Gustave Gerald—RWE, 1920-29 


Lamb, Charles Stanley—Czechoslovakia, 1919-21; HB, 1921-22; Greece, 1922-25; 
France, 1925 

Lansdale, Herbert Parker, Jr.—Greece, 1925-38; HB, 1952-56 

LaRosa, Peter F.—Venezuela, 1956- 

Larsen, Lars Peter—lIndia, 1899-1910 

Lattof, Nicholas Michael—Palestine, 1930—36 

Lawrenson, Frank Aubrey Wilson—India, 1908-10; 1911-14 

Leake, Ralph Andrew—China, 1916-30 

Leavitt, George William—China, 1906-7 

Leeper, Harry Dean—Japan, 1948-54 

Leet, Lewis Don (SA)—Japan, 1924-25 

Legate, Ray H.—EH, 1920-25; HB, 1925-26 

Leiser, Frederick O.—China, 1905-16 

Lemp, Kathryn Ida (SA)—China, 1937-39 

Lenz, Frank Bernhard—China, 1916-27; HB, 1927-56 

Lerrigo, George E.—China, 1909-31 

Levin, Edward—Poland, 1920-23 

Lewis, Charles Mason—Philippines, 1928—45; HB, 1955- 

Lewis, Dudley Payne—Romania, 1920-21 

Lewis, John Brackett—Russia, 1917-24; Latvia, 1924-28; Czechoslovakia, 1928-38 

Lewis, Robert E.—China, 1898—1908 

Lewis, Robert Lynox—Mexico, 1948— 

Lewis, Watson F.—Russia, 1919-21 

Lichtwardt, Henry Herman—Brazil, 1916—50 

Lines, Ira Raymond—Latvia, 1920-22; Mexico, 1922-25 

Little, Grover—HB, 1927-— 

Lockley, Arthur—China, 1916-27; Palestine, 1927-28 

Lockwood, Edward Harrison—China, 1915-51 

Lockwood, William Wirt—China, 1903-36 

Long, Austin Oliver—China, 1918-28 

Long, Frank Millard—Brazil, 1913-34 

Long, Golden Dice—Philippines, 1913-17 

Long, Harry Winfield—Russia, 1916-19; Poland, 1920-22 

Long, John Franklin—Philippines, 1952— 

Long, Winthrop Austin—Japan, 1950- 

Love, Harry W.—Philippines, 1919-22; HB, 1922-24 

Lowrie, Donald A.—Russia, 1916-19; RWE, 1920-22; Czechoslovakia, 1922-30; 
Yugoslavia, 1930-33; RWE, 1939-52; 1954-55 

Lucas, Adolph Edward—Korea, 1915-20 

Ludwig, Marvin Jay—Ethiopia, 1955- 

Lyon, David Willard—China, 1895-1930 

Lyon, Harry Speidel—Brazil, 1920-22 


MacDonald, Clarence Heylin—Cuba, 1919-22 (LS) 
MacDonald, Jan—Palestine, 1932-39 
Machotka, Joseph Frank—Czechoslovakia, 1920-25; Greece, 1925-27 
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Mackay, John Alexander—Uruguay, 1923-30; Mexico, 1930-32 
MacLaughlin, Don Taylor-—Paraguay, 1947—48 
MacLeod, John James Malcomson—Cuba, 1906-8 
MacNaughten, Edgar—RWE, 1916-23; Russia, 1924-26; RWE, 1926-33 
MacQueen, James McGill—Egypt, 1922-25 

Magee, Douglas George—Brazil, 1921-26 

Magill, Orrin R.—China, 1913-27; 1930-35; 1945-51 
Malcolm, John B.—Egypt, 1929-32 

Manley, John Ellis—HB, 1917-25 

Mann, Frank H.—Cuba, 1905 

Manuel, Arthur Webster—Brazil, 1911-19 

Maricle, Victor Neal—Chile, 1950-55 

Marriott, Arthur Elmer—EH, 1920-21 

Masterson, Harris, Jr—China, 1913-15 

Mathers, James—India, 1912-20 

Maxwell, John Truitt—Philippines, 1921-29 

Mayer, Walter Cyrus—Philippines, 1916-17 
Mazurkiewiz, Edward A.—Peru, 1916-21 

McCarroll, Ralph Bruce—Brazil, 1913-15 

McCarty, Wilford Clark—India, 1922-24 

McClain, Bovia Hunt—India, 1912-26; HB, 1926-34 
McClelland, Dalton Finley—India, 1915-45; HB, 1945- 
McCloy, Charles Harold—China, 1913-21 
McConaughy, David—India, 1889-1902 

McConnell, Joseph Jasper, Jr.—India, 1912-21 
McConnell, Thomas Cunningham—China, 1915-28 
McDonald, Wayne A.—HB, 1953- 

McGregor, Daniel Arthur—India, 1907—12 

McKnight, William Asbury—Argentina, 1912-13; Uruguay, 1913-15 
McLachlin, Louis Ensley—China, 1904-31 

McLean, Willis W.—Mexico, 1908-12 

McLennan, Donald M.—Japan, 1917-20 

McMichael, Jack R., Jr.—China, 1938—39 

McPherson, John Livingstone—China, 1905-34 

Mead, Lawrence Myers—China, 1913-27 

Melby, Harry Charles—Brazil, 1922-27 

Menke, George Herman—Uruguay, 1949-55 

Merrill, Howard Emerson—RWE, 1920-24 

Michel, Frederick J.—India, 1904—10 

Mikailoff, Vladimir Anatol—Philippines, 1937—45 

Miller, Alvah Leslie—India, 1912-35; Palestine, 1935-51 
Miller, Ransford S., Jr.—Japan, 1890-95 

Miller, Robert Harry—Germany, 1952-55; HB, 1955- 
Mills, Wilson Plumer—China, 1912-32 

Minard, Herbert Leslie—China, 1945—49; Israel, 1949- 
Mitchell, Bertram Grant—Russia, 1918-21; Latvia, 1921-24 
Moeller, Roy Llewellyn—China, 1919-27 

Moench, W. C.—Mexico, 1918-20 

Moffat, Colin S.—India, 1945—47 

Moffat, Elbert Marston—India, 1911-16 

Moffett, Harry Clement—Poland, 1920-21 

Mohler, Frank Martin—Hongkong, 1909-22 
Monteverde, Eduardo—Uruguay, 1910-15 

Moraller, Erich Ludwig—Russia, 1906-12 
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Moran, Hugh Anderson—China, 1909-14; Russia, 1916-18 
Moran, Sherwood Ford—Japan, 1911-12 

Morgan, William Henry—Romania, 1920-27 

Moritz, Paul Walter—China, 1939-51 

Morrill, Alfred Truman—Philippines, 1914—17 

Morris, Alfred George—India, 1946—48 

Morritt, Walter—Italy, 1918-23 

Mott, John Livingstone—India, 1920-31 

Mott, John Raleigh—HB, 1901-28 

Moulton, Orman William—Greece, 1945—49 

Muir, Margareta Cowan Simpson (SA)—China, 1919-22 
Munger, I. Edwin—Mexico, 1893-94 

Munson, Edward Hartman—China, 1910-39 

Murray, J. Lovell—India, 1902-7 

Murray, John M.—Mexico, 1915-16 


Nash, William Lewis—Korea, 1921-32 

Nelson, Claud Dalton—Russia, 1917-19; EH, 1919-21; Italy, 1921-26; 1938-52 
Nelson, Emery Merrill—HB, 1947- 

Nestle, Mark Howard—Estonia, 1927—30; Philippines, 1930-37 
Newell, Arthur Franklin—EH, 1919-25; HB, 1925-27 

Nichols, Frederick James—HB, 1912-22 

Niederhauser, James Edward—Russia, 1919-20; RWE, 1921-24 
Nipps, John W.—China, 1913-31 

Noehren, Arthur Gruman—lIndia, 1915-28 

Northrup, Filmer S.—China, 1919-20 

Nuttle, Charles Howard—Cuba, 1909-13 

Nystrom, Joel E.—So. Amer. Fed. Uruguay, 1940-50; HB, 1957- 


Ogle, Homer Benton—Palestine, 1944—45 

Oliver, Jay Charles—China, 1916-51; Egypt, 1951-52 
Ormond, John Douglas—India, 1917—23 

Orr, William W.—EH, 1920-26 

Osborne, William Terry—Korea, 1953- 

Ostergren, Ralph C.—Russia, 1918—19 

Ott, Elmer Frederick—Germany, 1947 


Park, Andrew Perry—India, 1915-27 

Parker, Vernon DeLancey—China, 1921-32 

Parks, Samuel Ryder—Brazil, 1912 

Paterson, Charles Stiven—India, 1904—47 

Patinos, Nicholas Thomas—Greece, 1954—55 
Patterson, George Sutton—Japan, 1921-32 
Patton, T. Duncan—India, 1902—5 

Paulson, Leonard—Uruguay, 1922-25 

Payne, Howard John—India, 1927-32; Burma, 1945-53 
Peabody, Allen Stone—China, 1921-25 

Peacock, Arthur Hilton—India, 1946—50 

Pence, Owen Earle—Turkey, 1914—18 

Perry, James L.—Turkey, 1915-20 

Peter, William Wesley—China, 1913-27 

Peterson, Dean W.—India, 1913-18; HB, 1918-25 
Peterson, Harold Hill—India, 1921-33 

Petitt, Clifford W.—China, 1918-31; 1936—39 
Pettus, William Baron—China, 1906—40 
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Phelps, George Sidney—Japan, 1902-35 (including Russia, 1918-20) 
Phillips, Philip Paul—Argentina, 1912-21; Turkey, 1921-23 
Phillips, Wendell Edgar—Mexico, 1916-21 

Phraner, Stanley Lansing—China, 1919-20 

Platt, Joseph Eyre—China, 1913-25 

Poe, Nelson H.—Turkey, 1920—24 

Popley, Herbert Arthur—lIndia, 1916-32 

Potter, Carolina A. (SA)—China, 1917-23 

Primm, Clara L. (SA)—China, 1910-12 

Pringle, Robert I—Ceylon, 1902 

Pronko, Stephen M.—Philippines, 1926-34 

Purves, Jack Alexander—India, 1944—47 

Putnam, James Leslie—Israel, 1950— 


Quay, James King—Egypt, 1928—48 


Rapp, William Jourdan—EH, 1920-23 

Rayburn, Clarence Elmer—Chile, 1925-28 

Reedy, Taylor—Mexico, 1944— 

Reynolds, Frank Humphrey—India, 1905-10 

Rice, George Ernest—Philippines, 1911-13 

Richardson, Henry K.—China, 1912-16 

Riess, Lewis William—Europe, 1919-21; Czechoslovakia, 1921-24; Greece, 1925-34 
Riley, Charles Wood—Russia, 1918-21; Czechoslovakia, 1922-31 
Rinvold, Georg—China, 1944—45 

Ritter, Richard Henry—China, 1917—19 

Roberts, Ray C.—China, 1912-27 (LS) 

Robertson, Clarence Hovey—China, 1902-31 (including Russia, 1917—18) 
Robinson, Arthur Greenwood—China, 1913-27 

Robinson, George F.—Estonia, 1920-23; HB, 1924-25 
Robson, John Stanley—India, 1915—19 

Rodriguez, Joseph Ignacio—Venezuela, 1954-55 

Rolfe, Charles Edward—Paraguay, 1956— 

Rope, Raymond Funnelle—China, 1917-19; HB, 1949-54 
Ropes, Ernest Chapin—Russia, 1919-21 

Rose, William John—Poland, 1920-27 

Ross, Duncan William—Italy, 1918-25; Turkey, 1925-26 

Ross, Maurice—Estonia, 1920-25 

Rounds, Harold Judson—China, 1917-27; Poland, 1927—50 
Roy, Andrew T.—Hongkong, 1943 

Ruby, Clem Gerald—China, 1916—17 

Rudman, Arthur—Philippines, 1906 

Rugh, Arthur—China, 1903-21; HB, 1921-24; China, 1924-27; HB, 1927-33 
Rugh, Dwight DeKalb—Taiwan, 1956— 

Russell, Howard Odlin—Puerto Rico, 1924-26; 1941—42 
Rutledge, Carl Clyde—Hongkong, 1903-7 

Ryall, Bryant R.—RWE, 1923 

Ryan, Winfield Scott—Japan, 1917-30 


Salassa, Maurice Clarence—Brazil, 1911—12 
Sarvis, Guy W.—India, 1901-3 

Saunders, Kenneth James—lIndia, 1912-21 
Sawhill, Arthur Campbell—Mexico, 1922-24 
Schaetti, Henry M.—India, 1910-43 
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Schmidt, Ben H.—China, 1921-31 

Schmoker, J. Benjamin—HB, 1946- 

Schrock, George A.—China, 1916 

Schroeder, Louis Charles—France, 1920-25; EH, 1925-30 

Schumacher, Elsa (SA)—Japan, 1920-22 

Schwan, Louis Alvin—Philippines, 1954-55 

Schwenning, Gustav Theodor—China, 1925-26 

Scofield, Carl Edward—China, 1921-28 

Scott, Paul Merle—Poland, 1923-26 

Scott, Ralph Cleland—Chile, 1916-26 

Scott, Roderick F.—Russia, 1913—14 

Sears, Lawrence Milton—China, 1924—28 

Secrest, Edgar Lee—Mexico, 1921-23 

Segard, Christian Peter—India, 1914—19 

Service, Robert Roy—China, 1905-34 

Shaw, Mabel V. (SA)—China, Korea, Hongkong, 1902-8 

Shaw, Paul Vanorden—Brazil, 1921-22 

Shedd, Charles Clark—China, 1916-26 

Shelton, Melvin Robert—India, 1913-18 

Sherer, Fred—Russia, 1918 

Shipp, Fred Thomas—Korea, 1925-28 

Shires, Wilbur Stuart—China, 1919-20 

Shumaker, Don Cameron—India, 1913-21 

Shuman, Bertram Arthur—Argentina, 1901-31 

Siler, Charles Arthur—China, 1912-20 

Simmons, Arthur Aborn—Russia, 1917—22 

Simonds, Everett James—India, 1916-18; Cuba, 1918-25; Puerto Rico, 1926-30; 
Mexico, 1930-32 

Sims, Henry James—Brazil, 1912—32 

Slack, Frank Van Hart—India, 1909-22; HB, 1922-46 

Smith, B. Ward—China, 1915-32 

Smith, Catherine Gertrude (SA)—China, 1921-24 

Smith, George Benton—India, 1898-1904 

Smith, George Haslam—lIndia, 1912-19 

Smith, Harvey George—Siberia, 1919-21; RWE, 1921-24 

Smith, Horace Walter—Mexico, 1919-20 

Smith, I. H.—China, 1930 

Smith, Karl Blair—China, 1920-23 

Smith, Kenneth Jefferson—Poland, 1944-50; Italy, 1950- 

Smith, Oliver—India, 1944—46 

Smith, Roy Glenn—Philippines, 1945-52; Peru, 1952- 

Smith, William A.—Russia, 1918—19 

Smith, Wilbert Barnes—India, 1914-19; Egypt, 1920-32; HB, 1932-34; Egypt, 
1934—45 

Sneyd, Herbert Stanley—Japan, 1913-32 

Snyder, Lloyd H.—Korea, 1911-16 

Somerville, James, Jr.—Russia, 1917-18; Europe, 1920-22 

Somerville, Joseph John—Russia, 1916-20; RWE, 1920-21; Latvia, 1921-24; 
Czechoslovakia, 1924-33 

Southam, Walter John—Hongkong, 1899-1906 

Sproule, Anne F. (SA)—China, 1917-19 

Stair, Carl Edmund—Brazil, 1951- 

Stallings, William Henry—Portugal, 1917-22; HB, 1922-23 

Stanchfield, Oliver Otis—India, 1913-25; HB, 1925-32 
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Stange, Karl Henry—HB, 1946-54; Indonesia, 1954- 
Stanley, John Wistar—India, 1915-29 

Stanley, Rupert Harrison—China, 1912-27 

Starrett, Oscar Garfield—China, 1916-19 

Steinthal, F. W.—India, 1900-1913 

Stenger, Robert William—India, 1949— 

Stevens, Elbert Crandell—Turkey, 1919-31 

Stevens, Frank Edward—Romania, 1919-29 

Stewart, Alfred A.—Mexico, 1910-16; 1918-21 
Stewart, William Ramsey—China, 1910-39 

Stier, Wilhelm Rudolf F.—Japan, 1917-25 

Stockwell, Albert P.—India, 1895—98 

Strong, Robbins—China, 1949-50; Korea, 1950-51; RWE, 1951-54 
Summers, James Stewart—Uruguay, 1922—48 

Super, Paul—Poland, 1922—46 

Swan, Alfred Hjalmar—China, 1912-21 

Swan, Geo. Dempster—Japan, 1913-29 

Swartz, Philip Allen—Russia, 1913-15 

Sweet, Lennig—China, 1916—17; 1920-36; HB, 1948-56; Korea, 1956- 
Sweetman, Herbert Ray—China, 1918-27 

Swift, John Trumbull—Japan, 1889-98 


Tamblyn, Gerald Matthews—Egypt, 1922-29 

Taylor, Arthur Stuart—Poland, 1918-25; Italy, 1925-37 
Taylor, Elizabeth (SA)—Japan, 1922 (LS) 

Taylor, Ernest I—China, 1929-34 

Taylor, George N.—Mexico, 1892-93 

Taylor, Walter Clyde—Mexico, 1916—46 

Taylor, William E.—China, 1905-17 

Tebben, Alfred Harrison—India, 1919-22 

Tener, William Allen—Philippines, 1906—16 

Terrill, Lee Miller—Palestine, 1936—49 

Thayer, Clarence Putnam—Cuba, 1920-22; Puerto Rico, 1924-28 
Thompson, Fred D.—Palestine, 1951-52 

Thompson, Roy Ephraim—Uruguay, 1916-22 

Tibbitts, Frank B.—Puerto Rico, 1910-14 

Tibbitts, George F.—Puerto Rico-West Indies, 1909-14 
Tidball, Charles Taylor—EH, 1920-35; Italy, 1955- 
Tilford, Robert Claude—Paraguay, 1949-56 

Tjarnell, Andrew—RWE, 1918-26 

Tobin, Chester Martin—Turkey, 1924-28; China, 1928—36 
Todnem, Lawrence—China, 1915-34; 1936-48; HB, 1948—49 
Tomlinson, Percy Richard—China, 1923-27 

Trindle, John Robert—China, 1914-15 

Tropf, Ralph Sherman—Pakistan, 1949-53 

Trueman, George Ernest—Japan, 1909-31 

Turner, Augustine Elmer—Mexico, 1905-15; Chile, 1915-33 
Turner, Eugene A.—China, 1913—49 

Turner, Eugene Alfred, Jr—Burma, 1949-56 

Turner, Everett Stanton—Philippines, 1915-52 

Turner, George Frederick—China, 1914-19 

Tuttle, Nelson Sabinas—China, 1920-22 


Underwood, Herbert George—Argentina, 1917-18; Mexico, 1922-25 
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Van Bommel, Dirk Johannes—Turkey, 1912-26; Italy, 1926-30 
Van Dis, John A.—Europe, 1922-24 

Van Voorhis, Thomas—Mexico, 1921-22 

Van Winkle, Charles William—China, 1934-36 

Vavrina, Vaclav—Czechoslovakia, 1920-33 

Veale, William James—Mexico, 1920-21 

Verink, Ellis Daniel—China, 1918-25 

Veryard, Robert Kelsey—China, 1911-32 

Vollmer, John—Brazil, 1908-11 


Wagner, Harry Milton, Jr.—China, 1916-26 

Wallace, James Hill—China, 1905-16 

Walter, Howard Arnold—India, 1912—18 

Walters, Marshall Leroy—Mexico, 1953—54 

Walton, Arthur Lavington—Europe, 1918-23 

Ward, Arthur Allen—India, 1906-9 

Ward, Earle Addison—Cuba, 1921-25 

Ward, William Earl Dodge—India, 1916-32; Egypt, 1932 

Warner, John Howell—Brazil, 1904-28; Mexico, 1928-31; Puerto Rico, 1931-35 
Watkins, Wilson P.—China, 1918-25 

Watson, James Boyd—Brazil, 1912—15 

Watts, Richard Nottingham—Czechoslovakia, 1927—29 

Wear, Robert Benjamin—China, 1913-27 

Weber, Frederick—India, 1921—34 

Webster, Charles Robert—India, 1913-22 

Wedel, Alfred Delmar—Japan, 1955— 

Welch, Dwight Otis—Uruguay, 1950— 

Westerman, Leland Stuart—Italy, 1955 

Wheeler, Mark Hotchkiss—China, 1921-32 

White, Frederick Glover—Hongkong, 1912-14 

White, Harry Walter—India, 1908—19; HB, 1919-32 

White, J. Campbell—India, 1893—1902 

White, Wilbert W.—India, 1896—98 

Whitehair, Charles W.—India, 1912-14 

Whitmore, Frank Beach—China, 1905-15 

Whittaker, Frederick N.—Mexico, 1907—13; Puerto Rico, 1919-20 
Wiens, Rudolf Peter—India, 1943—45; Egypt, 1946-52; Brazil, 1952— 
Wilber, Francis Edmond—China, 1911-18 

Wilbur, Hollis Adelbert—Japan, 1909-13; China, 1913-25; Korea, 1925-34 
Wilder, Robert Parmelee—India, 1899-1902 

Wilhelmson, Carl—Japan, 1924-25 

Williams, G. Frank—India, 1908—10 

Williams, Robert D.—Philippines, 1919—22 

Williamson, J. Rutter—India, 1900-1901 

Williamson, Richard—Mexico, 1903—34 

Wilson, David Ross—Pakistan, 1953— 

Wilson, Floyd Alva—Thailand, 1946- 

Wilson-Lawrenson, F. A.—India, 1911-14 

Wilson, Lucian Clovis—China, 1913-17; Japan, 1917-19; HB, 1919-22 
Wilson, William—China, 1910-11 

Winning, Robert Gerald—China, 1908-10 

Wise, Edgar S.—China, 1921-24 

Wishard, Glenn Porter—Ceylon, 1911-32; India, 1932-33; Philippines, 1937—45 
Wood, F. H.—India, 1892-93 
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Worman, Eugene Clark—India, 1910-29 
Wright, Edwin Davey—RWE, 1920-23 
Wright, William McKendee—India, 1913—17 
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